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CHRONICLE AND COMMENT 


We take off our hat to the Century 
Magazine. In the December issue of 
that periodical four 
pages of the advertising 
section are given over to 
a prospectus outlining 
the various good things 
which are promised for 1909. Among 
these is a new story of animal life by 
Ernest Thompson Seton, _ entitled 
Domino Reynard of Goldur Town. 
The prospectus goes on: 

The purpose is to show the Man-world how 
the Fox-world lives—and above all to adver- 
tise and emphasise the beautiful monogamy of 
the better class fox. 


A Conserver 
of Morals 


While we can preface this paragraph 
by explaining that the past year has been 
an unusually successful 
one in Harvard under- 
graduate athletics, for 
full appreciation of the 
point of the story one 
must have some knowledge of the tech- 
nical side of American intercollegiate 
football. It seems that soon after the 
recent Harvard victory over Yale on the 
gridiron President-elect William H. 
Taft, Yale ’78, met a Harvard alumnus 
of prominence. “It seems to have been 
a Harvard year,” said Mr. Taft, “you 
have beaten us at baseball, rowing and 
football. In fact,’ he went on with a 
twinkle in his eye, “the only thing that 
Yale has taken has been the Presidency.” 
“Yes,” retorted the Harvard alumnus, 
“Yale has taken the Presidency—aided 
by good Harvard interference.” 


Harvard 
Interference 


The late Bishop Potter had a fund of 
quiet humour which sometimes cropped 
out at unexpected mo- 
ments. An anecdote 
which has been told of 
him since his death 
fairly well illustrates 
this. During one of his episcopal visi- 
tations, he was entertained over night at 
a small town in the house of a lady who 
was both flattered and fluttered by the 
honour of receiving the Bishop as a 
guest. Everything in the house was done 
over, and on a dressing table in the 
Bishop’s sleeping room was laid out an 
elaborate set of silver,—brushes and 
combs and hand-glasses and the like. 
Now it happened that the Bishop had 
brought his own dressing-set, and so he 
put away the lady’s silver and substi- 
tuted that which he had with him. The 
next day, after he had preached and 
confirmed a class, he took his leave. 
The lady, going about to put things in 
order, found, to her dismay, that her sil- 
ver set was missing. She valued it ex- 
tremely, but at first she was not greatly 
troubled. Of course the dear Bishop 
had absent-mindedly carried it away, but 
of course he would soon discover his 
mistake and send her back the set. But 
as time went on and no word came from 
him, save a polite letter of thanks for her 
hospitality, she was much perturbed in 
mind. How could she write him with- 
out seeming to give offence? It was a 
most delicate situation ; and yet, after all, 
she didn’t wish to lose her silver. So 
finally, she composed a long and elabo- 


Bishop Potter 
and the 
Silver Set 
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rate letter, full of circumlocutions, and 
so guarded that she had to write it over 
three or four times before she actually 
ventured to put it in the post. When she 
had done so, her heart misgave her. 
What would the Bishop think? She 
had not very long to wait. In the course 


WALTER PRITCHARD EATON 


Mr. Eaton was, until recently, the dramatic critic of 
the Sun. Mr. Metcalfe,in Zz/e. charged that Mr. Eaton 
was forced out of the Sus at the instigation of certain 
theatrical managers who found his plain speaking 
inimical to their interests 


of half a day a telegram was brought to 
her. She opened it and read the follow- 
ing : 

Poor but honest. 
bureau drawer. 


Look in lower left-hand 


H. C. Porter. 
¥* 


The editorial page of the New York 


18th contained the 
interesting 


Sun for November 
following 


yaragraph : 
“$151 a Week” eraP 


We have instructed our 
attorney to commence an 
action for libel at once against Life Publishing 


THE BOOKMAN 


Company—of which J. A. Mitchell is president 
—claiming punitive damages for the publica- 
tion in yesterday’s Life of a certain libellous 
afticle signed “Metcalf.” 


R 


We advise all our readers to get a 
copy of Life for the week ending 
November 2ist and read the so-called 
“libellous article’ which has had so re- 
markable an effect upon the Sun. It 
will not be easy to buy a copy; because 
within six hours after the Sun appeared, 
the news-stands were swept clean by 
people who were anxious to see what 
Life had said so poignant and so galling 
as to make the Sun run whimpering to 
the law courts. The New York Sun— 
just think of it—the New York Sun, the 
Sun of Charles A. Dana! For forty 
years that sheet has reeked with every 
form of bitter personality. It has been a 
sort of Bull of Bashan among American 
journals, snorting up and down with iron 
lungs and front of brass, bellowing, jeer- 
ing and trampling with its hoofs upon 
everything and everybody. There is 
hardly a public man whom it has not 
tried to gore. It declared President 
Grant to be a tyrant and a drunkard. It 
printed a woodcut of President Hayes 
with the word “Fraud” upon his fore- 
head. It squirted venom over President 
Cleveland for ten years, and only after 
his death discovered that he had been a 
statesman of high character. It ridi- 
culed McKinley as it is now roaring at 
Roosevelt. It has scattered nicknames 
and emitted streams of ridicule upon al- 
most every one who is well enough 
known to make the ridicule generally in- 
telligible. It printed a picture of 
Speaker Cannon’s mouth and described 
Mr. Cannon as “Cannon of the Dirty 
Mouth.” A quiet, if not judicious, in- 
structor in the University of Chicago 
lost his position there because of the 
Sun’s gibes and jeers. And all this 
time the Sun went on its way unblush- 
ing, unashamed, and apparently impervi- 
ous to attack. But now, all of a sudden, 
Mr. Metcalfe in a single page has got in 
under the Sun’s fifth rib and has com- 
pelled this journalistic bully to whine 
and whimper and ask to be protected, 
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JAMES S. METCALFE 


Mr. Metcalfe is the dramatic critic of Lz/e and has been long widely known for 


his opposition to the so-called **Theatrical Syndicate.” 


A criticism 


signed by him in Lz/e for November 21st was responsible for 
a suit for libel instituted by the New York Sux 


like a baby running to its mamma’s 


apron strings. Goliath of Gath smitten 
by young David’s pebble and tumbling in 
a weltering heap was an unimpressive 
figure compared with the Sun after Mr. 
Metcalfe shot his arrow. We must con- 
fess that we are rather sorry; since the 
Sun was unique in its own way and per- 
fect in its own kind. Now it has fallen; 


and however loudly it may roar here- 
after, every one will know that it is vul- 
nerable. If you only hit it hard enough, 
it will begin to yelp. 


z 


So far as the substance of Mr.Met- 
calfe’s article is concerned, we have no 
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opinion to express, not knowing the cir- 
cumstances with which it has to do. 
Perhaps Mr. Metcalfe is a little bit ob- 
sessed by the Theatrical Trust, and we 
fancy that every night before retiring he 
looks under his bed to see whether Mr. 
Klaw or Mr. Erlanger is hidden there. 
But this is no concern of ours. In his 
little article entitled “$151 a Week” he 
may have been unjust or he may have 
told the entire truth. This is not the 
point. What he certainly did do was to 





L. M. MONTGOMERY 


The author of Anna of Green Gables 


penetrate the pachydermatous Sun and 
make it howl with anger. It is a great 
triumph for Mr. Metcalfe. He did the 
thing up brown and showed himself the 
master of a style that stings and 
scorches. He will be remembered as the 
modern Theseus who slew the Minotaur 
of belligerent journalism. 


4 


We note dispassionately, and merely 
as a matter of general interest, that the 
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New York Times has been discussing 
Mice-Fear, which it speaks of with a 
learned air as “luro- 
phobia.” Weare inclined 
to think that the writer in 
the Times has a hazy 
remembrance of the 
word “zlurophobia,’ which we coined 
some years ago as a scientific term for 
Cat-Fear, and which Dr. Weir Mitchell 
quietly conveyed without giving us any 
acknowledgment whatsoever. We may 
inform the Times that Mice-Fear would 
be “myophobia.” There are perhaps 
some who have spoken of it as “muro- 
phobia.” This, however, would be a 
hybrid word, half Latin and half Greek, 
and therefore not to be employed by 
persons of scientific discrimination. 


Mice-Fear 
and 
Cat-Fear 


z 


While we are considering the eccen- 
tricities of the daily press, we cannot re- 
sist calling attention to a 
beautiful passage in the 
Evening Post of this 
city. When Mr. Godkin 
was alive we used to 
admire his style, making a mental reser- 
vation, however, with regard to his word- 
order, which was sometimes most pecul- 
iar. Mr. Godkin left the impress of his 
personality upon the Post, and we find 
traces of it even in the syntactical phase 
just mentioned. Thus, in the issue of 
that paper for December Ist, there is 
given a brief account of how the An- 
glers’ Club on Oneida Lake was de- 
stroyed by fire. The Post concludes its 
narrative in this way: 


Safe but 
Scratchy 


There were fourteen persons in the build- 
ing, including seven women. All made their 
escape by means of fire-ladders in their night- 
clothes. 


: 


We wonder whether it is only on the 
shores of Lake Oneida that night-clothes 
are fitted out with fire ladders instead of 


with embroidery or lace. Dwellers by 
the lakeside would more naturally, we 
should think, use silk frogs to adorn 
their robes de nuit. But there is no 
doubt that night-clothes with fire-ladders 
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in them indicate great prudence. They 
are safe, even though they must be very 
scratchy. 

- 

Mr. Montgomery Schuyler asks why 
the writer of the article “The Author’s 
Full Dinner Pail” in the 
December issue forgot 
to make any mention of 
Anthony Trollope and 
his literary earnings of 
£68,939, 17s. and 5d. That 5d., com- 
ments Mr. Schuyler, “always struck me 
as very delightful, giving verisimilitude 
to an otherwise bald and unconvincing 
enumeration. 


Anthony 
Trollope’s 
Earnings 


* 


While it is not our general custom 
to print letters in this department of the 
magazine, here are two 
which are going in, criti- 
cism, compliments, 
names and all: 


Two Letters 


UNCONVENTIONAL PORTRAITS 


Mr. Paine is Mr. Clemens’s official biographer, as he was the biographer of the late Thomas Nast. 
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Concorp, N. H., December 6, 1908. 
To THE Epitors or THE BooKMAN: 


Household comments upon your well-nigh 
convincing editorial upon the much threshed 
topic of the rejected manuscript, urges me to 
call your attention to the antidote for the pain 
of the false hope you seem prone to encourage, 
which is to be found in another part of THe 
BooKMAN (same i ). Your really assuring 
assertions and Mr. A. B. Maurice’s unalterable 
facts, strike a dissonance such as we have 
often heard in Herr Reger’s strange musical 
compositions. An assertion may be pretty 
strong, even convincing; but it can hardly 
stand up against such breezy realities as cold 
facts. 

The very things of Mr. Kipling’s which 
found no approval among your competent, fair- 
minded and discriminating publishers, when he 
was practically unknown, would be considered 
a grand investment for any first-class publisher 
to-day. 


In another part of THe BooKMAN is a 


MARK TWAIN AND ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


His most 


recent work in fiction is 7e Zent Dwellers 














THE AUTHOR'S FULL DINNER PAIL. STEWART EDWARD WHITE'S HOME, “THE JUMPING-OFF 
PLACE,” AT SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 











UNCONVENTIONAL PORTRAITS DR. WEIR MITCHELL 











charming little story by Elizabeth Banks de- 
picting the trials of an unfortunate old gentle- 
man of genius who could not get his good 
work before the world—you have, of course, 
read it. The conditions it lays bare are all 
too solemnly true to admit of any contradiction. 
What mystifies me is the frequency and cer- 
tainty with which editors of our several 
prominent literary magazines declare the op- 
posite condition of things to be true. It is 
always pleasant to be encouraged, but it is a 
harsh pleasure when you strike out against the 
real thing. 

We lay the blame for this mild kind of 
bluff, or whatever you may choose to call it, 
on your environment. Your convictions are all 
right, your way of saying things will always 
relieve us of the tedium of our less congenial 
realities. And then while you are infallible 
along your lines, you are willing your con- 
tributors should drive you out with their own 
infallibility. That is as it should be. 

Yours most sincerely, 
(Signed) Miro E. Benenict. 
\ 
CHURCH OF THE INTERCESSION. 
Stevens Point, Wis., December 7, 1908. 


To THE EpiTors OF THE BoOKMAN: 

I was pleased to see your reference in this 
month’s “Chronicle and Comment” to the 
marriage service in Together; there are 
other differences besides the one you cite, 
hence I came to the conclusion that it must 
have been taken from the Presbyterian form, 
at any rate you might look up the latter ser- 
vice. It is quite interesting to notice how 
many of our American writers are ill-informed 
about the Anglican Church, and make the 
most curious mistakes, even about those ordi- 
nary things which any cultivated reader is 
supposed to know. I remember when the 
House of Mirth was appearing serially, of 
being immensely pleased to see the slip made 
by the infallible Mrs. Wharton, for previous 
to that time I had stood in great awe of her 
learned infidels and men of science, but this 
broke the spell. It is in the second chapter, 
when speaking of Mrs. Gryce, she says: “Once, 
however, she had had a special edition of the 
Sarum Rule printed in Rubric and presented 
to every clergyman in the diocese,” etc. Now, 
it may be correct, but I have never heard or 
read of any one who spoke of the Sarum Use 
as the Sarum Rule, and certainly no one with 
the slightest knowledge of Liturgical usage 
could have made such a mistake. But even 
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this pales before “printed in Rubric,” for 
surely any dictionary would have set her 
right. It is unmeaning and unpardonable, and 
it is difficult to see how so clever a writer 
could have made such a blunder. There are 
many other such instances in our modern 
writers. Take one example, which is, I think, 
to be found in Richard the Brazen, of which 
Mr. Brady, an Anglican clergyman, is one of 
the authors, where the phrase “without benefit 
of clergy” is used, apparently without the 
knowledge of its true historical meaning. Any 
history of England in the Middle Ages gives 
it. It would be quite interesting to make a 
collection of these curious slips, for even when 
the writer of fiction enters other fields, the 
same inaccuracy follows him.. In that charm- 
ing London Films, Mr. Howells makes some 
strange misstatements, but as I have not a 
copy of the book here, I cannot verify them. 
In conclusion, let me say that the monthly 
“Chronicle and Comment” is a joy forever, to 
say nothing of all the other delightful and in- 
teresting features of THe BookMAN. 


Very sincerely yours, ‘ 
(Signed) Epcar Morris THompson. 
4 


Last month we printed an article en- 
titled “The Author’s Full Dinner Pail,” 
which contained some 

The Reverse very glowing figures 
of the about the earnings of 
Shield literary men. We regret 
to say that there. is the 

reverse of the shield, that all authors are 
not able to erect stately mansions out of 
their royalties, and that some, at times, 
are even in need of ready money. As 
documentary evidence we offer the ac- 
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companying crude but genuinely pa- 
thetic sketch with its explanation.. The 
perpetrator of the sketch and the cen- 
tral figure therein has written a book. 
‘That it is a very unusual book as books 
go nowadays has, in the words of Pooh 
Bah, nothing to do with the case. It is 
enough to say that the book was accepted 
by a certain publishing house, and that 
the contract called for a certain sum, 
“advance on account of royalty,” to be 
paid the author upon delivery of the 
manuscript. Through an oversight this 
advance was overlooked for four or five 
days after the manuscript had been re- 
ceived, so as a gentle intimation of his 
impoverished condition the author exe- 
cuted this drawing and forwarded it to 
the publisher in an envelope marked 
“Respectfully submitted—All rights re- 
served.” The erasures represent the 
name of the author, the amount of ad- 
vance, and the name of the publishing 
house. 
” 

It would be far more amusing, in- 
stead of stating the plain facts and in- 
sisting upon their com- 
parative respectability, 
to jot down the details 
of a fine castle in the air. 
This would take the 
form of a January number in which we 
could approach this summing up of the 
successful books of the year with real 
zest and enthusiasm. We should like 
to begin by pointing out that in the 
history of the writing and making of 
books there had never been a twelve 
months of greater significance. We 
should like to be able to refer to Mr. 
So and So’s , the “best 
seller of the year,” and, after protest- 
ing our conservatism, to say that here 
at least was a book about which there 
could be no question, and of which no 
praise had been too lavish or extrava- 
gant; and to speak of , the 
book of English authorship which had 
enjoyed the greatest vogue as recall- 
ing the best traditions of the big Vic- 
torians. Thackeray, in the “Round- 
about Paper” “On Ribbons” writes 
whimsically of a certain order for 
the decoration of men and women 
of letters. This ribbon of the “Order 


The Fiction 
of 1908 
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of Minerva” we should wish to be able 
to distribute conscientiously with a 
generous hand. This day dream offers 
infinite possibilities. We do not dare 
to play with it too far. So revenons a 
nos brébis and the unromantic facts. 


R 


Sir Gilbert Parker’s The Weavers, 
Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett’s The 
Shuttle and Mr. George Barr Mc- 
Cutcheon’s The Daughter of Anderson 
Crow were the leading books according 
to the lists in the last issue of 1907. The 
first month of the new year brought 
comparatively little change. The 
Weavers was first with two hundred and 
eighty-nine points with Mrs. Burnett’s 
story of international marriage but nine- 
teen poifits behind. Second, third, 
fourth and sixth places in the January 
lists were held by books written by 
women, a very early indication of the 
surprising popularity of feminine au- 
thorship which has been a feature of the 
year. Sir Gilbert Parker and Mr. Mc- 
Cutcheon, whose Daughter of Anderson 
Crow was in fifth place, were the only 
men represented among the six best sell- 
ing books of the month. In February 
The Weavers and The Shuttle again 
held respectively first and second posi- 
tions, although the struggle was not 
nearly so close, the former holding the 
advantage by sixty points. The Lady 
of the Decoration, by an astonishing dis- 
play of vitality, took third place with 
one hundred and sixty-six points. Dr. 
Van Dyke’s Days Off was fourth, The 
Old Peabody Pew fifth and The Daugh- 
ter of Anderson Crow sixth. 


In the lists for the March number 
The Shuttle nad passed The Weavers 
and held first position by the margin of 
just one point. The Lady of the Decora- 
tion was again third, Three Weeks 
fourth, Meredith Nicholson’s Rosalind 
at Red Gate fifth and Phillips Oppen- 
heim’s The Great Secret sixth. The lists 
for April showed a radical change. The 
supremacy of The Shuttle and The 
Weavers was at an end and tkese books 
had to be content with third gnd fourth 
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places respectively. The leader was 
Joseph Vance’s The Black Bag with 
two hundred and forty-two points. In 
second place was another new book, 
Miss Ellen Glasgow’s The Ancient Law. 
The Lady of the Decoration was fifth 
and Mr. de Morgan’s Somehow Good 
sixth. The Black Bag again held the 
lead in May with Mr. Rex Beach’s The 
Barrier more than one hundred points 
behind, yet nevertheless a dangerous 
contender. The Shuttle was third, 
Somehow Good fourth, The Ancient 
Law fifth and The Weavers sixth. It 
was the first time in a year that The 
Lady of the Decoration was not to be 
found on the monthly lists. With the 
June issue The Barrier was far in the 
lead with three hundred and forty 
points, while the second book, The Black 
Bag, had only one hundred and ten 
points. - The Shuttle maintained its 
hold of third position and The Lady of 
the Decoration reappearing on the lists in 
fifth place. Numbers four and six were 
new books, David Graham Phillips’s Old 
Wives for New, and Elizabeth Ellis’s 
The Fair Moon of Bath. 


R 


The fact that in the July lists The 
Barrier had dropped to second place was 
due to no apparent loss of popularity. 
Only a new Winston Churchill book had 
entered the field. Mr. Crewe’s Career 
with three hundred and one points held 
the lead by a fair margin. The Coast of 
Chance, by the Chamberlains, was 
third, Mr. McCutcheon’s The Husbands 
of Edith fourth, Old Wives for New 
fifth, while for sixth place two books, 
Marion Crawford’s The Primadonna and 
Alice Brown’s Rose MacLeod, were tied. 
In August Mr. Crewe’s Career held its 
lead by a margin of nearly one hundred 
points. The Barrier had dropped to third 
place, while in second position was 
Harold MacGrath’s The Lure of the 
Mask. The Coast of Chance was fourth, 
The Chaperon fifth, and The Husbands 
of Edith sixth. Again it was the Win- 
ston Churchill book that led in Septem- 
ber with The Lure of the Mask again 
second, The Barrier again third, and 
The Coast of Chance again fourth. In 
the other positions were two new books, 
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Mrs. Cutting’s The Wayfarers and Mr. 
Hewlett’s Halfway House. 


R 


Mr. Crewe’s Career and The Lure of 
the Mask, in first and second positions, 
were far ahead of all other books in the 
October lists. There was, however, a 
menace to their supremacy in the strong 
showing of the third book, Mr. Robert 
W. Chambers’s The Firing Line. Num- 
ber four was Mr. Robert Herrick’s To- 
gether, and number five Halfway House. 
As had been the case in July, two books 
were tied for the last position in the list. 
These were Mr. Booth’s The Post Girl 
and Mrs. Rinehart’s The Circular Stair- 
case. In November Mr. Crewe’s Career 
was an humble number five, while The 
Lure of the Mask had dropped out com- 
pletely. The Firing Line was in front, 
with Mr. McCutcheon’s The Man from 
Brodney’s second. In third place was 
Together, with Mr. F. Hopkinson 
Smith's Peter fourth, and Mr. Meredith 
Nicholson’s The Little Brown Jug at 
Kildare sixth. The leader for Novem- 
ber, The Firing Line, was not to be 
found at all in the December lists. The 


first three places were held by entirely 


new books. Miss Johnston’s Lewis 
Rand and Mrs. Ward’s The Testing of 
Diana Mallory were on comparatively 
even terms, the former leading by the 
margin of a single point. In third posi- 
tion was Mr. John Fox’s The Trail of 
the Lonesome Pine. The Man from 
Brodney’s fourth, The Little Brown Jug 
at Kildare fifth, and Peter sixth. 


. The Weavers 

. The Shuttle 

. The Fruit of the Tree 

. Satan Sanderson 

. The Daughter of Anderson Crow... 
. The Lady of the Decoration 


FEBRUARY 


. The Weavers 

. The Shuttle 

. The Lady of the Decoration 

. Days Off 

. The Old Peabody Pew 

. The Daughter of Anderson Crow... 
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Marcu POINTS 


. The Shuttle 

. The Weavers 

. The Lady of the Decoration 
. Three Weeks 

. Rosalind at Red Gate 

. The Great Secret 


. The Black Bag 

. The Ancient Law 

. The Shuttle 

. The Weavers 

. The Lady of the Decoration 
. Somehow Good 


. The Black Bag 

. The Barrier 

. The Shuttle 

. Somehow Good 

. The Ancient Law 
. The Weavers 


. The Barrier 

. The Black Bag 

. The Shuttle 

. Old Wives for New 

. The Lady of the Decoration 
. The Fair Moon of Bath 


Juty 

. Mr. Crewe’s Career 
. The Barrier 
. The Coast of Chance 
. The Husbands of Edith 
. Old Wives for New 

{ The Primadonna } 
. ) Rose MacLeod f 


AvuGUST 
. Mr. Crewe’s Career 
. The Lure of the Mask 
. The Barrier 
. The Coast of Chance 
. The Chaperon ? 
. The Husbands of Edith 


SEPTEMBER 
. Mr. Crewe’s Career 
. The Lure of the Mask 
. The Barrier 
. The Coast of Chance 
. The Wayfarers 
. Halfway House 
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OctToer POINTS 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career 


. The Lure of the Mask 
. The Firing Line 
. Together 
. Halfway House 
{The Post Girl 
: | The Circular Staircase 


NOVEMBER 
. The Firing Line 
. The Man from Brodney’s........... 173 
. Together 


. The Little Brown Jug at Kildare.... 


DECEMBER 
. Lewis Rand : 
. The Testing of Diana Mallory 
. The Trail of the Lonesome Pine.... 
. The Man from Brodney’s.......... 
. The Little Brown Jug at Kildare.... 


The following is one way of estimating 
the relative popularity of various novels of 
1908 : 

Six Times Mentioned 

The Shuttle. 


Five Times Mentioned 


The Weavers, The Lady of the Decora- 
tion, The Barrier, Mr. Crewe’s Career. 


Three Times Mentioned 


The Black Bag, The Coast of Chance, The 
Lure of the Mask. 


Twice Mentioned 
The Daughter of Anderson Crow, The 
Ancient Law, Somehow Good, Old Wives 
for New, The Husbands of Edith, Halfway 
House, The Firing Line, Together, The 
Man from Brodney’s, The Little Brown Jug 
at Kildare, Peter. 


Once Mentioned , 

The Fruit of the Tree, Satan Sanderson, 
Days Off, The Old Peabody Pew, Three 
Weeks, Rosalind at Red Gate, The Great 
Secret, The Fair Moon of Bath, The Prima- 
donna, Rose MacLeod, The Chaperon, The 
Wayfarers, The Post Girl, The Circular 
Staircase, Lewis Rand, The Testing of 
Diana Mallory, The Trail of the Lonesome 
Pine. 
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In the lists for 1908 there were repre- 
sented a greater number of books than in 
any other year since we began compil- 
ing these tables. There were thirty-six 
titles as against thirty in 1907, thirty in 
1906, twenty-nine in 1905, thirty-one in 
1904, thirty-two in 1903, twenty-eight in 
1901 and twenty-nine in 1900. On ac- 
count of two of the books being the re- 
sult of collaboration the thirty-six titles 
represent thirty-eight authors. Of these 
twenty-two are men and sixteen women, 
a much more even division than in 1907, 
when the figures were twenty-five to 
seven. In comparing the American 
popularity of English and American 
books we are leaving out entirely Sir 
Gilbert Parker, Mrs. Frances Hodgson 
Burnett and Mrs. Williamson. Of the 
remaining thirty-five twenty-eight are 
American and seven English. 

. 

Mrs. Wharton has been publishing in 

the Revue des Deux Mondes something 
or other which we have 
Mrs. Wharton’s "°t seen but which is 

‘ described by those who 
Peril “ 
have been so fortunate, 
as subtle, mystic and 
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JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 


Whose Reminiscences will appear in book form in 
the Spring 

In a very widely read story by “O. Henry,” pub- 
lished a few months ago, one of the characters, a 
magazine circulation boomer, is told by the Southern 
colonel who edits 7he Hose of Dixte of a contribution 
which is described as the most extraordinary that has 
ever been sent to a magazine. ‘Good heavens,” ex- 
claims the boomer, “‘you don’t mean to say that you 
have cornered John D.’s Reminiscences!” 


epigrammatic. We are informed also 


Photograph by H. H. Savlor. Copyright 1908, 
by Doubleday, Page and Co. 

that before long she is to do a novel or 
a critical essay in Italian. Thus she 
goes on from triumph to triumph, ex- 
torting a tribute of wonder for her mul- 
tilingual qualities. We fancy, however, 
that we detect a certain peril which may 
menace her in the future. Of course, 
she will soon produce a_ philosophical 
treatise in German, a romance in Span- 
ish, and a play in one of the Scandina- 
vian tongues. But the awful question is 
whether she can keep this thing up for- 
ever. Readers will cease to care what it 
is she writes, and will demand only that 
her productions be polyglot. It is cer- 
} tain that if Mrs. Wharton keeps on, the 
UNCONVENTIONAL PORTRAITS. UPTON sINcLAIR public will soon expect from her a bro- 

AND GEORGE STERLING AT CARMEL chure in Russian and probably a collec- 
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tion of short stories representing social 
and psychological studies conveyed in 
Chinese, Urdu, Basque, Hawaiian and 
Chinook. Of course Mrs. Wharton will 
be able to meet this demand, but we 
imagine that the thing will grow burden- 
some. When she gets out the volume 
of short stories which we have just men- 
tioned, we should like to suggest a title 
for it. Her titles—witness The Greater 
Inclination—have no especial reference 
to the contents of the book; and so we 
propose that her forthcoming linguistic 
pot pourri be styled That Tired Feeling. 
When we come to think of it, this title 
would after all be not entirely inappro- 
priate or without an esoteric meaning. 


ia 


The original of “Taffy” Wynne, one of 
the “Three Musketeers of the Brush,” 
of George du Maurier’s Trilby, recently 
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UNCONVENTIONAL PORTRAITS. EUGENE LYLE 
IN HIS ROOM IN THE LATIN QUARTER OF PARIS 


His real name was 

When a young student 

in Paris he was a com- 

rade of several distin- 

The Real Taffy guished artists, not alone 

Du Maurier, but Leigh- 

ton and Whistler, and 

among the entire Latin Quarter he was 

noted for his prodigious strength. He 

was skilled in wrestling and boxing, in 

cricket and billiards. Taffy was Mag- 

istrate for Glintshire and an old and 
close neighbour of Mr. Gladstone. 


4 


died in England. 
Joseph Rowley. 


All properly nurtured children have 
played a game in which the participants 
line up while the one at 
the head of the line 
whispers a sentence as 
rapidly as possible to his 
neighbour. The second 
player in turn whispers it rapidly to 
the next, and so it goes down the line. 
The point appears when the last player 
repeats aloud what he has heard and the 
message in its final form is compared 
with what it was when it started. The 
literary counterpart of this game is found 
in the book which has been published 


“The Whole 
Family” 
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with the title The Whole Family. Here 
an author lays out a situation for a story 
in a single chapter, and then passes it on 
to another author. Number two weaves 
a chapter of variations, and the poor in- 
nocent plot—innocent to the point of 
vacuity—is handed over to ‘the tender 
mercies of number three. And so the 
tale is bandied about until twelve good 
men and women have laid their hands 
on it, and it emerges at finis with a 
word here and there to show its remote 
descent from that harmless first chapter. 
This sort of thing has more than once 
been the amusement of hilarious house- 
parties and circles of giggling boarding- 
school girls; never before, we believe, 
has it enlisted the co-operation of a group 
of authors every one of whom is known 


GEORGE RANDOLPH CHESTER AND HIS SON 


to the public that reads. The book is a 
monument to its anonymous projector 
and editor. The man—or woman—who 
could draw Mr. Howells, and Mr. 
James, and Mrs. Phelps Ward, and Dr. 
Van Dyke into such a scheme, and hold 
them to playing the game with straight 
faces in public, possesses qualities 
worthy of this record. His name de- 
serves to be written on brass—than 
which, in spite of Horace, there is noth- 
ing more perdurable. 


x 


If this method of composition is to 
become popular, certain rules for the 
protection of both author and reader 
should be formulated at once, and 
adopted if necessary by an international 
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THE INSEPARABLES. W. J. LOCKE AND HIS COCKER SPANIEL 


conference. The ethics of ordinary 
sport ought to be sufficient, but it is no- 
torious that authors and that kind of 
people are wretched sportsmen. The 
time-limit should be strictly enforced. 
Any author who exceeded by the fraction 
of a paragraph the allotted five thousand 
or ten thousand words should at once be 
outlawed by the governing board. 
“Slugging” and “holding” should be 
visited with severe penalties. When 
the author of chapter seven, let us say, 
takes a sly fling at the one who wrote 
chapter three, or lays a trap for the one 
who has to write chapter eight, then it 
is time for the referee to act. -And all 
true sportsmen will refuse to compete 
with the vicious author who deliberately 
snarls the plot in a tangle which cannot 
be unravelled without resort to some 
lame expedient, galling to him on whom 
the necessity rests. In distributing the 
prizes it should be remembered that the 
difficulty of the game—supposing its ob- 
ject is to preserve some semblance of 


W. J. Locke 


consistency with what has gone before— 
increases in geometrical ratio with the 
number of chapters. This might form a 
convenient basis for a handicapping sys- 
tem. A notoriously skilful unraveller of 
complications—like Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle, for instance—would be scratch 
man, and always have the last chapter 
for his portion. Moderately capable and 
practised men, like Mr. Oppenheim and 
Mr. Crawford, would receive an allow- 
ance; while the hopeless bunglers in the 
matter of plots, like more than one 
novelist we might name but won’t, should 
invariably be given a start of several 


chapters. 
chapters a 


It has been some years since any Eng- 
lish author has received a more genuine 


welcome, although this 
welcome has been of a 
very quiet nature, than 
Mr. W. J. Locke, who 
came to the United 
States for his first visit early in Novem- 


The 
Personal 
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ber, and departed December 9th, bound 
for Africa, where he intends to spend the 
remainder of the winter on the Mediter- 
ranean coast at work on a new novel. 
While in Mr. Locke’s reception there 
have been conspicuously lacking the 
blare of trumpets and the beating of tom- 
toms which were the accompaniments of 
the slightest movements of some of our 
literary visitors in the days of the genial 
Major Pond and his cleverly exploited 
lecture bureau, the author of The Be- 
loved Vagabond seemed nevertheless to 
have had a very pleasant time. He did 
not try to do too much. The only cities 
that he visited were New York, Boston 
and Washington ; he was taken to Prince- 
ton to witness the annual football game 
with Yale; and he was a guest at a num- 
ber of country houses. Comparatively 
speaking his American experiences were 
probably. comfortable and commonplace. 
There befell him none of the New Ara- 
bian Night adventures that some other 
English men of letters are alleged to have 
encountered. Certainly he experienced 
nothing as extraordinary as Conan 
Doyle’s meeting with the Boston cab 


driver whose practical sagacity in the 


field of deduction made Sherlock 
Holmes, by contrast, appear as_stolidly 
stupid as a Scotland Yard official in fic- 
tion. Surely the historian of his move- 
ments can relate no authentic incident as 
poignant as the parting of Anthony Hope 
Hawkins and the chicken wing at Willi- 
mantic. Yet Mr. Locke met a great 
many persons who had reason to admire 
and like him immensely. In appearance 
the Englishman is exceedingly tall and 
slender, with very light hair and clear 
blue eyes. Where the topic of conversa- 
tion was anything but his own books he 
was found to be an easy and fluent 
talker. A characteristic chance remark 
reflecting certain moods of his work was 
“T don’t play golf or bridge—therefore I 
have time to enjoy myself.” 


ad 


La Haye, Mr. Locke’s English home, 
is just below Oxford, and the view from 
its windows and lawns is a characteristic 
bit of Thames scenery. The house, of 
stucco and wood, stands near the road, 
but half concealed by trees, and with its 
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SEEKING INSPIRATION 


real frontage on the meadows toward the 
river where the novelist plays at farming, 
gathering miniature crops of hay down to 
the path along the river bank. The 
Thames at La Haye is a quiet stream 
with willowy and weedy banks, and its 
shores dotted with fine old places. Mr. 
Locke, however, pays but slight attention 
to his neighbours. In fact he scarcely 
knows the names of most of them, but 
contents himself with his work and his 
household. This household consists of 
the novelist and his books, a housekeeper, 
who, by virtue of long service in the 
family, has become equal parts devoted 
servant, friend, and tyrant, but who with 
it all looks upon the author’s work with 
never-ending awe; Pansy, a thorough- 
bred Cocker spaniel ; and a huge and very 
dignified but unapproachable Angora cat. 


d 


Speaking of his methods of work, Mr. 
Locke says that every man has his own 
bent and follows the line of least resist- 
ance in getting his work done. He 
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conference. The ethics of ordinary 
sport ought to be sufficient, but it is no- 
torious that authors and that kind of 
people are wretched sportsmen. The 
time-limit should be strictly enforced. 
Any author who exceeded by the fraction 
of a paragraph the allotted five thousand 
or ten thousand words should at once be 
outlawed by the governing board. 
“Slugging” and “holding” should be 
visited with severe penalties. When 
the author of chapter seven, let us say, 
takes a sly fling at the one who wrote 
chapter three, or lays a trap for the one 
who has to write chapter eight, then it 
is time for the referee to act. -And all 
true sportsmen will refuse to compete 
with the vicious author who deliberately 
snarls the plot in a tangle which cannot 
be unravelled without resort to some 
lame expedient, galling to him on whom 
the necessity rests. In distributing the 
prizes it should be remembered that the 
difficulty of the game—supposing its ob- 
ject is to preserve some semblance of 


W. J. Locke 


consistency with what has gone before— 
increases in geometrical ratio with the 
number of chapters. This might form a 
convenient basis for a handicapping sys- 
tem. A notoriously skilful unraveller of 
complications—like Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle, for instance—would be scratch 
man, and always have the last chapter 
for his portion. Moderately capable and 
practised men, like Mr. Oppenheim and 
Mr. Crawford, would receive an allow- 
ance; while the hopeless bunglers in the 
matter of plots, like more than one 
novelist we might name but won't, should 
invariably be given a start of several 
chapters. a 


It has been some years since any Eng- 
lish author has received a more genuine 


welcome, although this 
welcome has been of a 
very quiet nature, than 
Mr. W. J. Locke, who 
came to the United 
States for his first visit early in Novem- 
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ber, and departed December 9th, bound 
for Africa, where he intends to spend the 
remainder of the winter on the Mediter- 
ranean coast at work on a new novel. 
While in Mr. Locke’s reception there 
have been conspicuously lacking the 
blare of trumpets and the beating of tom- 
toms which were the accompaniments of 
the slightest movements of some of our 
literary visitors in the days of the genial 
Major Pond and his cleverly exploited 
lecture bureau, the author of The Be- 
loved Vagabond seemed nevertheless to 
have had a very pleasant time. He did 
not try to do too much. The only cities 
that he visited were New York, Boston 
and Washington ; he was taken to Prince- 
ton to witness the annual football game 
with Yale; and he was a guest at a num- 
ber of country houses. Comparatively 
speaking his American experiences were 
probably comfortable and commonplace. 
There befell him none of the New Ara- 
bian Night adventures that some other 
English men of letters are alleged to have 
encountered. Certainly he experienced 
nothing as extraordinary as Conan 
Doyle’s meeting with the Boston cab 
driver whose practical sagacity in the 
field of deduction made Sherlock 
Holmes, by contrast, appear as_ stolidly 
stupid as a Scotland Yard official in fic- 
tion. Surely the historian of his move- 
ments can relate no authentic incident as 
poignant as the parting of Anthony Hope 
Hawkins and the chicken wing at Willi- 
mantic. Yet Mr. Locke met a great 
many persons who had reason to admire 
and like him immensely. In appearance 
the Englishman is exceedingly tall and 
slender, with very light hair and clear 
blue eyes. Where the topic of conversa- 
tion was anything but his own books he 
was found to be an easy and fluent 
talker. A characteristic chance remark 
reflecting certain moods of his work was 
“T don’t play golf or bridge—therefore I 
have time to enjoy myself.” 


ad 


La Haye, Mr. Locke’s English home, 
is just below Oxford, and the view from 
its windows and lawns is a characteristic 
bit of Thames scenery. The house, of 
stucco and wood, stands near the road, 
but half concealed by trees, and with its 
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real frontage on the meadows toward the 
river where the novelist plays at farming, 
gathering miniature crops of hay down to 
the path along the river bank. The 
Thames at La Haye is a quiet stream 
with willowy and weedy banks, and its 
shores dotted with fine old places. Mr. 
Locke, however, pays but slight attention 
to his neighbours. In fact he scarcely 
knows the names of most of them, but 
contents himself with his work and his 
household. This household consists of 
the novelist and his books, a housekeeper, 
who, by virtue of long service in the 
family, has become equal parts devoted 
servant, friend, and tyrant, but who with 
it all looks upon the author’s work with 
never-ending awe; Pansy, a thorough- 
bred Cocker spaniel; and a huge and very 
dignified but unapproachable Angora cat. 
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Speaking of his methods of work, Mr. 
Locke says that every man has his own 
bent and follows the line of least resist- 
ance in getting his work done. He 
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LA HAYE, 


classes himself a plodder because he goes 
at it systematically and digs for what he 
gets, but he is not a furious grubber. He 
has no fetish of late midnight vigils of 
work, but writes when the spirit moves, 
morning, afternoon, or evening, indoors 
or out of doors; and sometimes, like an 
ordinary work-a-day mortal, he enjoys a 
whole day off. + He does not take his 
work in the way of a frenzy, but gets it 
done by sticking to his desk. He thinks 
his story out before he begins to write at 
all, outlining its characters and the main 
channels in which they move and the 
theme generally. He says this method 
relieves him of the necessity of inventing 
plot development as he writes and it also 
saves him from the discomfort of being 
at the mercy of a half-grown idea that 
may in its onward rush upset his general 
plan and leave him groping his way out 
of a sudden maze of difficulties. It has 
another important effect, too, and one 
which he utilises to considerable advan- 
tage, that is, he is free to choose his 
vocabulary as he goes and finds less need 


THE 





FRONT PORCH 


of rewriting. He does not, like some of 
his fellow-authors, dash madly through 
page after page of manuscript in a con- 
fusion of ink splashes only to go through 
it again slashing it to tatters. Mr. Locke’s 
manuscript, when he turns it over to the 
publisher, may not be spotless but it is 
fairly clean despite the fact that it is the 
original and not a corrected copy. More- 
over, it is legible. He writes on an aver- 
age two hundred and fifty to three hun- 
dred words an hour when undisturbed 
and has time to hunt for refractory 
words which, he admits, sometimes prove 
very elusive. 
R 


Mr. Locke’s first book, Jn the Gates of 


Samaria, was written about fourteen 
years ago. It was by no means his first 
literary venture, however, for he had 
written numerous short stories, most of 
them promptly consigned to his desk for 
years, and much literary criticism in the 
form of book reviews and magazine 
comment on current authors. This first 
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La Haye is just below Oxford, and the view from its windows is a characteristic bit of Thames scenery | 


novel, he admits, did not meet with an 
especially flattering reception, but neither 
was it to be considered a failure, as it 
met ready recognition among the re- 
viewers who hailed him as a promising 
new author, although their verdict never 
gave the book any extensive circulation. 
His publisher, at any rate, lost nothing 
in the venture, as he paid a struggling 
author’s price for it and no royalties and 
more than recouped his outlay. The re- 
sult did not discourage Locke, whose ex- 
pectations were modest, and soon he was 
again at work, more for the interest it 
gave him than for any large hoped-for 
profits. With the successive novels, un- 
til the advent of The Morals of Marcus 
Ordeyne, it was a repetition of the same 
story, appreciation by a discriminating 
minority rather than the applause of the 
crowd. The Morals of Marcus Ordeyne, 
however, gripped a far wider reading 
public both in England and in America 
and concentrated attention upon his 
earlier, neglected work. The success of 


The Beloved Vagabond and the serial 
popularity of Simple Septimus are too 
recent and widespread to require com- 
ment. 


Z 


Nowadays to write a successful novel 
is to become also a dramatic author, it 
seems, and Locke has not escaped the 
contagion. He takes a keen interest in 
the theatre, naturally, now that he has 
as many as four live productions on the 
boards, three of them entirely the work 
of his own hands. When The Morals 
of Marcus Ordeyne made a hit he was 
approached for dramatic rights and sat 
down to remake the book into a play, his 
first serious attempt at the drama, al- 
though his long interest in the stage had 
kept him in fairly close touch with things 
dramatic. His version, completed in a 
very short time, was played in London 
more than two hundred nights, with 
Alexandra Carlisie as leading woman 
and an old Cambridge chum of the au- 
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thor, Aubrey Smith, in the title role. 
The play did not have so great a success 
in this country, owing largely to the fact 
that it was much mutilated in the 
attempt to provide a “star” part for a 
young American actress regardless of the 
author’s intentions. 


a 


A reader of THE BooKMAN in Clif- 
ton Springs, New York, very kindly calls 
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A BIT OF THE LAWN 


our attention to the fact that Mr. William 
de Morgan probably took the title of his 
book Somehow Good 
from the first stanza of 
Canto fifty-four of Ten- 
nyson’s /n Memoriam. 


Good” 
“Somehow 


Oh, yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 

To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt and taints of blood. 


AT FORDHAM 


Here, where to pinching penury the gloom 
Of Death was wedded, came Immortal Love, 
And Genius, with all the pomp thereof, 

To consecrate a temple and a tomb. 


John B. Tabb. 





THE MUSICIAN AS A MONEY-MAKER 


HESS than a century ago, 

Franz Schubert _ sold 
: Shalf a dozen-of his best 
“i: Hsongs for twenty cents 
dried “i pes: eee: after em 
au aay , veprofitable transaction he 
Labbe ON wrote to his _ friend 
Jenger: “It’s all over with my journey 
to Gratz for this year, for my pecuniary 
prospects, like those of the weather, are 
downright gloomy and unfavourable.” 
To-day, the tales of royalties paid com- 
posers make the profits of a Wall Street 
broker seem small by comparison. And 
if it is not strictly true that George 
Cohan makes $5,000 a week or Victor 
Herbert $500,000 a year out of his 
music, the actual figures are big enough 
to give colour to the story. It has only 
just been announced that the Rome, 
Turin and Milan opera houses have each 
paid Richard Strauss $4,000 for the 
bare right to produce his opera Elektra, 
a work not even yet completed, and of 
the success of which there cannot be any 
present assurance whatsoever. Oscar 
Hammerstein is reported to have paid 
the composer $10,000 to secure the 
American rights of performance. The 
privilege of giving the first presentation 
of the work has fallen to Dresden, where 
it is advertised for the 25th of this 
month. The amount paid for the privi- 
lege is not known; but the composer has 
himself stated that he awarded the hon- 
our to Dresden because there his earlier 
operas had been given—thus conveying 
the impression that the distinction 
was unpurchasable and priceless. Strauss 
is certainly taking revenge for the treat- 
ment accorded musicians of the past. 


HANDEL THE FIRST PAID COMPOSER 


There is no record of the fact of pay- 
ment to musicians for their compositions 
before the time of Handel; but he was 
regularly paid for the right to publish 
his works. For at least eleven of his 
operas he received 25 guineas, or about 
$125 apiece, while the largest sum he 
ever obtained’ was £125, paid for a set- 
ting of Dryden’s Ode, Alexander's 
Feast. On hearing that Walsh, his pub- 
lisher, had netted over $6,000 from the 
proceeds of one of his operas, Handel 


said, “Well, you shall compose the next 
opera and I'll publish it.” 

The history of music is filled with au- 
thentic stories of poverty-stricken genius 
and its struggles against starvation, with 
only too many instances of a tragic end- 
ing. While it would be unfair to saddle 
the music publishers of a century or so 
ago with the entire responsibility, the 
roles they played were not enviable ones. 
The names of some of them are em- 
balmed in the pathetic letters of the poor 
composers, begging them to accept and 
pay for their compositions. Appeals to 
generosity often fell on deaf ears. The 
publisher at times seemed only too will- 
ing to wait for the opportunity when 
hunger should drive the composer into 
a corner, where he must of necessity ac- 
cept the pittance offered. 

Thus we find the publishing house of 
Schott and Son objecting to paying 
Schubert the 60 florins he demanded for 
his great Forelle quintet as “a too ex- 
travagant price,” and finally getting the 
work for half that sum, or about $12. 
His magnificent trio in E flat he sells to 
Probst for 20 florins, 60 kreutzers 
($8.24)—which sounds like a depart- 
bargain. Small wonder that Schubert’s 
total effects at the time of his death 
brought only about $10, not enough to 
pay for a decent burial. 


BEETHOVEN AND MOZART 


Beethoven was while living recognised 
as one of the greatest composers; and 
yet his music never earned him a fair 


competency. His estate all told 
amounted to little over 10,000 florins, 
or about $4,500. His musical effects 
were sold at auction; after his death, for 
1,193 florins. They included a large 
number of autographs of published and 
unpublished works as well as invaluable 
sketch-books. Only to-day a Leipzig 
bookseller asks $10,500 for the manu- 
script of his Diabelle Variations— 
about twenty times as much as the entire 
lot at auction. A number of Beet- 
hoven’s letters to his publishers are pre- 
served and show the mighty genius, who 
was too proud to accept aid from his 
friends, and scorned the patronage of 
princes, waiting on these men, and 
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anxiously offering his wares at reason- 
able prices. He writes to Probst offer- 
ing a string quartet for 80 gold ducats, 
adding apologetically: “I assure you, 
upon my honour, that the same sum has 
been remitted to me for several quarters.” 
And he continues, “I have also the fol- 
lowing trifles ready, with which I can 
supply you—A Serenade—congratula- 
tory—Minuet and an Entr’act, both for 
full orchestra, the two for 20 gold 
ducats. In the hope of a speedy answer, 
I am, sir, Your Obedient Beethoven.” 
From the London Philharmonic Society 
Beethoven received £50 for his Ninth 
Symphony, to be the exclusive property 
of the Society for eighteen months; and 
the leading musical paper stated that it 
was “a liberal price.” So, too, did it 
seem to Beethoven, who was, at that 
time, sadly in need of money. The same 
Society paid him 75 guineas for the 
overtures Ruins of Athens and King 
Stephen. 

The prices paid to Mozart for his 
works are almost incredible, especially 
~when it is remembered that they were 
even during his lifetime generally popu- 
lar and _ successful. Don Giovanni 
brought him less than $100, and the 
Magic Flute, his last opera, written to 
oblige a brother Mason, a broken-down 
theatre manager, made the latter’s for- 
tune, but netted the composer $100 only. 
Shortly before his death he wrote 
exultantly to his wife from Prague, “I 
went to see Guardassoni (the local im- 
pressario), who almost agreed to give 
200 ducats next autumn for an opera 
-and 50 ducats for travelling expenses.” 
‘Guardassoni was not required to fulfil 
his half promise. Mozart never wrote 
another opera. For his immortal Re- 
guiem he was paid 100 ducats (some 
say only 50). He died in abject poverty, 
leaving debts far in excess of his assets. 


THE CASE OF THE MUSIC PUBLISHER 


There is, of course, something to be 
said on the side of the publisher. It is 
only with the modern development of 
the copyright laws that he himself has 
heen protected in the publication rights 
to musical compositions. Formerly, 
without remedy against the pirates in the 
trade, he was liable to lose the entire 
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benefits of his purchase. This protection 
has also enured to the benefit of the 
composer, whose property rights in his 
music are thus secured and made com- 
mercially valuable. 

There is yet another aspect of the case 
to be remembered, and this has especial 
reference to modern times. It is the 
publisher’s efforts in the first instance 
that have created and fostered a demand 
for the composer’s works, his advertis- 
ing, his stores, his salespeople, the whole 
machinery of his establishment placed at 
the service of the composer. So that 
even if Sousa, for example, did sell his 
Washington Post and High School 
Cadets marches for $50 apiece, making 
only a name, while his publishers made 
a fortune (the recollection of which 
doubtless evokes a sigh as Mr. Sousa 
passes the door of the great publishing 
house reared on the profits of these 
pieces), he must realise as he looks at 
the cheque for $42,000, representing a 
year’s royalties on some later composi- 
tions, that he has in fact ultimately re- 
ceived substantial profits on the marches 
that made his reputation, even though 
they did not reach him in time to relieve 
the pressing necessities of his earlier 
days. 

There is this difference between mod- 
ern times and the days of Mozart and 
Schubert : that while the unknown com- 
poser to-day may fare as badly as they 
did, the composer whose work is known 
and liked always secures a publisher. 
Sometimes even the unknown musician 
is lucky enough to find a publisher will- 
ing to bring out his music on a royalty 
basis. There is encouragement in the 
story that Ethelbert Nevin hawked his 
Water Scenes all over the country in the 
vain endeavour to place them, until at 
last one publisher, out of friendship, 
took them on a personal equation basis, 
with the result that the proceeds from 
the sales of a single one, Narcissus, still 
support the widow of the composer in 
comfort. 


BACH AND HIS INCOME 


Unlike most of the professional com- 
posers, Johann Sebastian Bach was not 
dependent for his income upon royalties 
from his compositions. In point of fact 











he probably never directly received a 
cent from the sale or performance of 
any of them. But whether or not this 
was an enviable distinction may well be 
a matter of opinion when all the facts 
are considered. As cantor of the 
Thomas Schule at Leipzig, a position he 
filled during the last and most fruitful 
years of his life, Bach received a home 
rent free, a fixed salary of 87 thalers, 
and 13 thalers extra for wood and lights. 
Added to this there were a few thalers 
as the cantor’s share in certain school 
income and an annual payment in kind 
of 16 bushels of corn, 2 cords of fire logs 
and 2 measures of wine. The only ex- 
tras he could look for came from inci- 
dental fees for weddings, funerals, etc. 
And there was the rub. For, as Bach 
writes: “When the air of Leipzig is 
wholesome, there are fewer funerals”; 
and as his biographer, Spitta, comments, 
“On this theory, the comfort of the can- 
tor would naturally increase with the 
mortality of his neighbours.” There 
is, too, something unpleasantly familiar 
in the complaint against the well-to-do 
couples who went away to the country 
to get married in order to escape the can- 
tor’s fees. But Bach was at least enabled 
to support his large family decently and 
to accomplish a vast amount of work 
unharassed by the worries of the indi- 


gent. 


PEGASUS IN LIVERY 


In the earlier days of music, the com- 
poser not infrequently solved the finan- 
cial question by entering the employment 
of some nobleman. Not only pleased to 
act as a patron of art, but also glad to 
have his musicians at hand to furnish 
refreshment as desired—for in those 
days there were no public concerts—he 
would regularly maintain one or a num- 
ber of musicians, paying them wages 
comparable usually to those paid to his 
butler or other retainers and furnishing 
them with the livery of his house. 
Some of the princes maintained orches- 
tras as an integral part of their entour- 
age. Thus, Haydn held the position of 
chef d’orchestre with two of the princes 
of the Austrian house of Esterhazy, who 
were particularly fond of music. He re- 
ceived an annual salary, which, com- 
mencing at 600 florins, was increased to 
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2,300 florins, or about $1,000, besides 
his doctor’s bills. On this amount (the 
purchasing power of money was then 
greater than now) Haydn was able to 
live comfortably; and he seems to have 
made little use of the perquisites of the 
place. He was treated liberally and al- 
lowed great freedom of time. When 
the Creation was performed, the ex- 
penses were defrayed by several noble- 
men, and the entire proceeds, almost 
$1,600, were turned over to the com- 
poser. (Haydn gave the scores of the 
Creation and the Seasons to the Vienna 
Tonkunstler Societat, which derived con- 
siderable income from the sale of these 
works for many years.) 


OPERAS THE GREAT MONEY-MAKERS 


Naturally, the greater the public, the 
greater the demand to be supplied. For 
many reasons that are perfectly explica- 
ble, the opera is and always has been 
more popular than other forms of musi- 
cal entertainment; and accordingly, 
operatic works have always produced 
bigger returns to the composer than 
symphonies, oratorios or other musical 
compositions. In the case of opera, too, 
the composer has the benefit of tan- 
tiemes from the performance as well as 
royalties on the sales of the music; and 
sometimes the proceeds from the sale of 
a single song in the opera are in them- 
selves a fortune. So that it may be 
readily appreciated that the profits from 
operatic successes oftentimes mount 
up rapidly to totals far beyond all ex- 
pectation. (Handel lost money in his 
operas and recouped from his oratorios. 
But there were particular causes at 
work to make his case an apparent ex- 
ception. ) 

Weber, whose fame rests almost en- 
tirely on his operas, never made a for- 
tune out of them, but he managed to live 
on the proceeds. Der Freishiitz brought 
him $4,000, and from five other operas 
together he made twice that amount. 
The Bohemian Girl, the popularity of 
which has only just begun to wane after 
sixty-five years, brought $7,500 to 
Balfe. The publishers, however, made 
over twice that amount from the sale of 
a single ballad from the opera, “I 
Dreamed I Dwelt in Marble Halls,” 
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Gounod’s Faust was at first a failure, 
and he sold the English rights for $200. 
After it had become popular he was 
able to command high prices for his 
music, The Redemption alone bringing 
him $20,000. Rossini fared well at the 
hands of his publishers, but they do not 
seem to have lost money on his music. 
He sold his Stabat Mater for $1,200; 
the purchaser at once sold the rights to 
performance in Paris alone for $1,600; 
and his purchaser in turn resold them 
for $4,000. The Barber of Seville 
brought only $400, Semiramide, a far 
less successful work, $1,000, and Will- 
iam Tell, his last opera, 24,000 francs. 
At his death his widow disposed of a 
number of pianoforte pieces in bulk for 
$20,000, which contrasts strangely. with 
the prices paid for the manuscript works 
of Mozart, Schubert and Beethoven, at 
their deaths. 

Coming down to more recent days, 
Mascagni’s one-act opera, Cavalleria 
Rusticana, brought the composer $90,- 
000, besides winning the Sonzogno 


prize, and made his reputation at a time 
when he was ready to give up the fight 
of earning his bread by music. 


The 
ever popular Intermezzo alone must 
have earned him a fortune. Hénsel und 
Gretel, the most successful German 
opera of recent years, brought Humper- 
dinck $50,000 in a single twelfth-month ; 
while _Puccini’s earnings from his 
operas, while difficult to estimate, ac- 
cumulating as they do from so many 
sources, must be conservatively $50,000 
a year. 


THE EARNING CAPACITY OF RICHARD 
WAGNER 


While Wagner’s letters contain count- 
less and bitter references to his poverty 
and the never-ceasing money stringency, 
his financial condition was more often 
than not due to his _ impracticable 
handling of his affairs. In comparison 
with the money earned by contemporary 
composers of far smaller powers, 
Wagner was poorly paid for his works. 
Nevertheless, for some years before 
his death he received substantial sums 
by the sale of publication and perform- 
ing rights, royalties, etc. Rienzi, the 
first of his~ operas to be performed, 
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was a money-maker; but unfortunately 
the composer had omitted to secure a 
profitable arrangement and he received 
$225 for his share in its first perform- 
ances. The earlier operas were pub- 
lished on Wagner’s own responsibility, 
and saddled a heavy and irksome debt 
on him. The publisher Meser had the 
sympathy of the wits of the day. He 
lived in the first story before printing 
Rienzi, they said; The Flying Dutchman 
and Tannhauser took him up to the 
second and third, and Lohengrin was 
sure to send him to the garret. In later 
years, as the music dramas gained mo- 
mentum, the returns increased. The In- 
tendant of the Berlin Opera House who 
refused to pay $750 for the rights to 
Tannhiuser was compelled to pay the 
composer $1,300 in tantiemes the first 
year alone. The publishing rights of the 
Nibelungen Ring tetralogy were pur- 
chased by Schott and Son for $10,000, 


-and for Parsifal they paid the composer 


$15,000. According to Mr. Henry T. 
Finck estimates them to have been at least 
of his life (1882) was $25,000. The 
annual profits from his operas have, of 
course, steadily increased. In 1892 Mr. 
Finck estimates them to have been at least 
$50,000; and without a doubt twice that 
amount is well within the figures for the 
last few years. The Bayreuth Festivals 
alone have been a veritable gold mine for 
the heirs of Wagner. The quickest and 
most easily earned money that Wagner 
ever received was the $5,000 paid by a 
group of rich Americans for the Cen- 
tennial March which he wrote to order 
for the Philadelphia Exposition of 1876. 
The immense interest in Wagner after 
his death is illustrated by the fact that 
his widow received $12,000 for the con- 
cert rights for a year, for a youthful 
symphony which had never been pub- 
lished and which the composer himself 
never wished given to the world. In a 
letter to Theodore Thomas, quoted by 
Mr. Finck in his Life of Wagner, the 
composer justifies his price for the 
Centennial March by the statement 
that Verdi received $100,000 for his 
Manzoni Requiem—certainly the record 
price for a work of this kind. The ad- 
vance over the amount paid by Ricordi 
for his first opera, $330, is rather note- 
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worthy. Verdi was the most popular 
composer of Italy during the second 
half of the last century and he made for 
himself and his publishers large fortunes 
out of his operas. Indeed, Italian opera 
has been a paying thing for the publishers 
for many generations. The firm of 
Sonzogno is reputed to have cleared 
$5,000,000 out of the business. 


FORTUNES IN COMIC OPERAS 


The public for light opera is very much 
larger than that for heavier works and 
the remuneration of the composers of 
these works is correspondingly greater. 
Sir Arthur Sullivan, who in conjunction 
with W. S. Gilbert wrote the world- 
famous operettas, including Pinafore, 
Pirates of Penzance and The Mikado, 
made enormous sums of money from his 
music. He is said to have drawn $150,- 
ooo a year from his operas alone. The 
unparallelled success in America of 
Pinafore brought little or no financial 
gain to the authors. It was pirated and 
performed without the compulsion of 
copyright recognition and the producers 
paid no royalties. In order to prevent a 


repetition of what was really highway 


robbery, Gilbert and Sullivan them- 
selves came to America with their next 
opera, The Pirates of Penzance, and pro- 
duced it here, before it was brought out 
in England. The Mikado, the greatest 
success of the series, paid the authors 
handsomely, for by the time it was per- 
formed international copyright laws 
were in force. All told, the Savoy 
Operas, as they were called from their 
English home, were some of the greatest 
money-winners in the history of music. 
The Merry Widow bids fair to equal if 
not even to exceed the earnings of any 
single one of Sullivan’s operas. It is 
estimated that composer and librettists 
have already cleared half a million dol- 
lars out of it. 

The most successful American light 
opera was Robin Hood, but it was dis- 
posed of by Mr. DeKoven before he had 
made his name—which, in fact, was 
really established by that opera. Yet the 
earnings of “Oh Promise Me” must 
still be very large. Victor Herbert, the 
most prolific as well as the most popular 
of light opera writers on this side of the 
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Atlantic, has acquired great wealth from 
the royalties of his operas. Common 
report has it that his income is as 
much as $10,000 a week for extended 
periods. His operas are played through- 
out the country for years after they have 
filled their metropolitan engagements, 
and the accumulation of royalties from 
sO many sources must be enormous. 
Mr. Herbert himself modestly refuses 
to divulge the figures. 


PROFITS OF THE SONG 


Sullivan’s “Lost Chord” is one of the 
most popular songs ever written. De- 
spite the lack of copyright protection, he 
made more than $50,000 out of it. In 
his earlier days he sold his beautiful 
“Hush Thee, my Baby” for $25, and he 
made scarcely anything out of the hymn 
tune “Onward, Christian Soldiers.” 
But for his later songs he commanded as 
high as $3,500. Henry Russell’s “Cheer, 
Boys, Cheer,” that made the rounds of 
the English-speaking races a generation 
or so ago, was sold by him for £11, but 
brought the publisher a handsome figure. 
“Kathleen Mavourneen” was sold for £5. 
Over a million copies of the “Stein” 
song by Frederick Field Bullard have 
been sold and the demand for it is still 
active. Probably the greatest winnings 
recorded for a single song were the 
$3,000,000 said to have been gained by 
the publisher of “Listen to the Mocking 
Bird.” This would certainly be hard to 
duplicate. The fact that the composer 
sold it for $35 makes the transaction the 
more remarkable. Three modern songs 
with exceptional recordsare “Forgotten,” 
by Eugene Cowles, of which 315,000 
copies have been printed, “The Sweetest 
Story Ever Told,” of- which 286,000 
copies have been printed,and “A Dream,” 
of which 256,000 copies have been 
printed. With royalties of five cents a 
copy, the composers have netted hand- 
some returns. These figures are authen- 
tic and are valuable, too, as showing that 
the profits of the composer of a popular 
song, while substantial, are not apt to 
reach the fabulous figures so often imag- 
ined. As one publisher put it in answer 
to the writer’s inquiry, “There are thou- 
sands of people scattered over this coun- 
try who have read in Sunday newspapers 
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and cheap periodicals that fortunes are 
made by the writing of a few measures 
of music. Untutored tyros all over the 
country are nursing vain hopes of doing 
this very thing and are making the lives 
of publishers more or less miserable by 
their frantic efforts.” 

The writers of vaudeville songs, while 
not composers in the best sense of the 
word, are literally earners of money in 
the world of music and_ therefore 
deserve passing mention. So too, the 
writers of musical farces and other de- 
generate types of operetta. They are 
rather mechanics who adapt tunes and 
melodic ideas to the market they supply. 
And when they strike the popular ear, 
they make large profits, beside which 
the earnings of the legitimate composer 
often seem insignificant. 


THE COMPOSER’S PROFESSION 


While the statistics of the earnings of 
composers are necessarily largely guess 
work, and oftentimes inaccurate, they 
prove a great deal. In the first place, 
they certainly show that the earning 
powers of the artist in the world of tones 
are practically limitless. They show 
that the pecuniary returns are not, as 
often assumed, in inverse ratio to the 
artistic quality of the work and that the 
great composer may hope to earn more 
than a mere competency without lower- 
ing his ideals. It is almost entirely a 


-fortunes. 
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question of the size of his public. Ed- 
ward MacDowell, the American com- 
poser who died a year ago, never made 
any considerable sum from his composi- 
tions until his last illness drew the pub- 
lic’s attention to them and the royalties 
began slowly to increase, reaching the 
figure perhaps of $1,200 or $1,300 a year 
at the time of his death. This fact 
proves only that the public for his com- 
positions was not reached earlier, and 
necessarily it takes a great deal longer to 
appeal to the public with sober works of 
art of the kind he wrote than with the 
essentially popular songs and pieces of 
some of his contemporaries. 

This article has purposely not dealt 
with the earnings of the interpretive or 
performing musical artist as  dis- 
tinguished from the creative; but it may 
not be amiss to state that he has 
always been among the greatest money- 
getters in the world of music. And even 
in the days when the great composers 
struggled and starved, the singers, the 
popular idols, were gathering in vast 
There is a story told of a fa- 
mous singer, Gabrielli, who demanded a 
fee of 5,000 ducats for singing before 
the Empress Catherine II. of Russia. 
“Far too much,” said the empress, 
amazed. “Why it is more than I pay my 
field marshals.” “Then let your field 
marshals sing for you,” replied Gabrielli. 

Lewis M. Isaacs. 





CASEY AT THE BAT 


(THe AUTHORISED VERSION. ) 
[This poem is a classic in the baseball world, and is known by heart to almost every 


enthusiastic frequenter of the diamond. 


It was originally published in the San Francisco 


Examiner, and was written by Mr. Ernest L. Thayer, at that time a member of the Examiner's 


staff, but now a well-known resident of Worcester, Massachusetts. 


It appeared in 1888, and 


was immediately copied by the newspapers all over the country, and publicly recited, most 


conspicuously by Mr. De Wolf Hopper. 


In the course of time, various inaccuracies crept 
into the different versions, some of them marring the admirable ballad-metre. 


We give here 


by permission of Mr. Thayer the authorised text—Editors of THe BookmAn.] 


The outlook wasn’t brilliant for the Mudville nine that day: 
The score stood four to two, with but one inning more to play, 
And then when Cooney died at first, and Barrows did the same, 
A pall-like silence fell upon the patrons of the game. 


A straggling few got up to go in deep despair. 


The rest 


Clung to that hope which springs eternal in the human breast ; 
They thought “If only Casey could but get a whack at that— 
' We'd put up even money now, with Casey at the bat.” 
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But Flynn preceded Casey, as did also Jimmy Blake, 

And the former was a hoodoo, while the, latter was a cake; 

So upon that stricken multitude grim melancholy sat, 

For there seemed but little chance of Casey getting to the bat. 


But Flynn let drive a single, to the wonderment of all, 

And Blake, the much despiséd, tore the cover off the ball; 

And when the dust had lifted, and men saw what had occurred, 
There was Jimmy safe at second and Flynn a-hugging third. 


Then from five thousand throats and more there rose a lusty yell; 
It rumbled through the valley, it rattled in the dell; 

It pounded on the mountain and recoiled upon the flat, 

For Casey, mighty Casey, was advancing to the bat. 


There was ease in Casey’s manner as he stepped into his place; 
There was pride in Casey’s bearing and a smile lit Casey’s face. 
And when, responding to the cheers, he lightly doffed his hat, 
No stranger in the crowd could doubt ’twas Casey at the bat. 


Ten thousand eyes were on him as he rubbed his hands with dirt ; 
Five thousand tongues applauded when he wiped them on his shirt. 
Then while the writhing pitcher ground the ball into his hip, 
Defiance flashed in Casey’s eye, a sneer curled Casey’s lip. 


And now the leather-covered sphere came hurtling through the air, 
And Casey stood a-watching it in haughty grandeur there. 
Close by the sturdy batsman the ball unheeded sped— 

“That ain’t my style,” said Casey; “Strike one!” the umpire said. 


From the benches, black with people, there went up a muffled roar, 
Like the beating of the storm-waves on a stern and distant shore; 
“Kill him! Kill the umpire!!” shouted some one on the stand; 
And it’s likely they’d have killed him had not Casey raised his hand. 


With a smile of Christian charity great Casey’s visage shone; 
He stilled the rising tumult; he bade the game go on; 

He signalled to the pitcher, and once more the dun sphere flew ; 
But Casey still ignored it, and the umpire said, “Strike two!” 


“Fraud!” cried the maddened thousands, and echo answered “Fraud !’” 
But one scornful look from Casey and the audience was awed. 
They saw his face grow stern and cold, they saw his muscles strain 
And they knew that Casey wouldn’t let that ball go by again. 


The sneer has fled from Casey’s lip, his teeth are clinched in hate ; 
He pounds with cruel violence his bat upon the plate. 

And now the pitcher holds the ball, and now he lets it go, 

And now the air is shattered by the force of Casey’s blow. 


O, somewhere in this favoured land the sun is shining bright; 
The band is playing somewhere, and somewhere hearts are light, 
And somewhere men are laughing, and little children shout ; 
But there is no joy in Mudville—great Casey has struck out. 
Ernest L. Thayer. 

















THEODOR MOMMSEN AND GUGLI- 
ELMO FERRERO 


AN 1852, Dr. 
fh #8 Mommsen was _ Pro- 
43 fessor of Roman Law 
lg in the Swiss University 
goof Zirich, He was 
# then a young man of 
Dougan thirty-five, who had al- 
ready had a varied and most thorough 
training. At Kiel he had studied with 
intense activity both history and law. He 
was, moreover, interested in classical 
literature, and had shown himself to be 
something of a poet. These studies and 
researches he had further carried on for 
three years in Italy and France; and be- 
fore he went to Ziirich he had been ap- 
pointed Professor Extraordinarius of 
Law at the University of Leipzig. For 
a short time, also, he had edited a news- 
paper. In this capacity he had become 
deeply interested in the political condi- 
tion of his native country. In fact, he 
let his strong political feeling become so 
thoroughly well known at Leipzig that he 
was practically forced to give up his pro- 
fessorship there and to accept a like one 
on the neutral ground of Ziirich. 
Already Mommsen was saturated with 
classical archeology. His mind was the 
acute mind of an accomplished lawyer; 
and besides he was an ardent patriot 
who deplored the wretched morass into 
which Germany had fallen—split, as it 
was, into a score of petty States, each 
jealous of the other, and each attaching 
itself more or less closely to the fortunes 
of either Austria or Prussia. Austria 
was then the cock of the walk in all 
things German. Prussia, after the dis- 
grace at Olmiitz, had become feebly sub- 
servient to the Hapsburgs. Even Bis- 
marck was only just beginning to feel 
conscious of his own genius, while very 
few of his countrymen as yet knew any- 
thing about him. The only thing which 
he had done to attract attention was 
found in the famous smoking episode at 
Frankfort. Inthe Frankfort Diet,the Aus- 
trian envoy who presided had arrogated 
to himself alone the right to smoke dur- 
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ing the sittings. The representatives of 
all the other German States sat, pipeless 
and cigarless, and watched the Hapsburg 
delegate loll in his official chair, puff- 
ing in isolated superiority. It was then 
that Bismarck one day shocked the 
somnolent assembly by drawing from 
his waistcoat pocket a long and black 
cigar, and lounging up to the complacent 
Austrian asked him nonchalently for a 
light. Then he went back to his own 
seat and, stretching out his powerful, 
lanky form, filled the air with smoke- 
clouds that symbolised the cannon-smoke 
which afterward rolled over the beaten 
hosts of Austria at K6niggratz. 

At about this time Mommsen hap- 
pened to be in the company of his wife’s 
father, who was a publisher. “Why 
don’t you write a Roman _ history?” 
asked the latter, who, like all good pub- 
lishers, had an eye ever open to busi- 
ness—‘a popular history of Rome, one 
that would be widely read.” The sug- 
gestion appealed to Mommsen, and pres- 
ently he set to work. He was familiar 
with the Greek and Roman historians; 
but, unlike other writers upon Roman 
history, he was even more familiar with 
those sources which are not wholly 
literary. He had read thousands of in- 
scriptions. He was a trained numisma- 
tist. He had studied and carefully com- 
pared the Roman laws, and from their 
dry phraseology had drawn many accu- 
rate inferences as to the causes which 
led to their enactment. He was an ex- 
pert in the Italic dialects. In his old 
age, he was to be the most learned man 
whom the modern world has _ ever 
seen,—more learned even than Joseph 
Justus Scaliger, or the patient Casaubon, 
or the omnivorous student Lipsius, who 
knew the whole of Tacitus by heart. If 
Varro was rightly called doctissimus 
Romanorum, Mommsen in the prime of 
his life could rightly be styled without 
exaggeration doctissimus recentiorum. 

Even in 1852, it is not likely that any 
scholar then living was his match—not 
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even Madvig, not even Corssen. And to 
his learning, he brought the knowledge 
of a man of affairs, one who was in 
touch with active life, and whose intel- 
lect glowed with a tempered imagination 
which fused ali his learning, as it were, 
chemically, into a complete, well-rounded 
whole. He wrote his history of Rome 
in what he supposed was a purely popu- 
lar style. But when we read it, we think 
of a giant at play. It is, in fact, unlike 
any other history of Rome that has yet 
been written. Its author does not 
lean wholly upon the ancient historians, 
but summons to his aid the researches 
of the philologist and the investigations 
of the archeologist. The narrative is 
not continuous. It is broken up by dis- 
quisitions upon points of Roman law 
and of civic organisation. In fact, the 
book is more a constitutional history 
than a mere record of picturesque 
events. Nevertheless, it is suffused 
throughout by a lambent flame of his- 
toric imagination, and toward the last, it 
rises to a superb strain of manly elo- 
quence. For, like all great historians, 
Mommsen gradually came to see in the 
events of which he wrote a parallel to 


the events which were taking place in 


his own time. In the conditions of an- 
cient Rome, he saw the conditions of his 
own Germany. Just as Germany, sun- 
dered and divided as it was by petty in- 
trigues, petty jealousies, and petty men, 
needed the cohesive pressure of some 
great compelling statesman, so _ to 
Mommsen’s mind the same thing had 
been true of Rome. It, likewise, was di- 
vided and degraded. It wanted the 
strong hand, the unflinching courage of 
a powerful leader, who would not quail 
in the face of fearful responsibility, but 
who would frankly recognise that 
monarchy was the only logical conclu- 
sion and solution. And so it happened 
that when Mommsen painted Julius 
Czsar—great warrior and consummate 
statesman—he was really uttering a cry 
for a great warrior and consummate 
statesman to come and hammer Ger- 
many together. His Cesar is uncon- 
sciously a prophecy of Bismarck. 
Because Mommsen thought that he 
was writing only a popular history, he 
did not deem it wise to stud his pages 
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with innumerable foot-notes, giving his 
authority for this and that. He wrote 
straight on, telling his story, expounding 
hts theories, and making all things plain 
out of the abundance of his knowledge. 
Later, when to his surprise he found that 
he had really written a scholar’s history 
of Rome, he was forced to meet some 
criticism because of this omission. 
Therefore it was that presently he pub- 
lished his Rémische Forschungen, which 
in a sense may be regarded as supple- 
menting his history by a citation of 
authorities. 

But most readers are content to take 
his work just as it came from his hand, 
and it does not greatly trouble them to 
hear it criticised as “partisan.” There is 
no history that is not partisan—at least, 
no history which has _ lived long, 
Thirlwall’s history of Greece is a Tory 
history. Grote’s history of Greece is a 
Whig history, and Macaulay’s history 
of England is Whiggish to the last de- 
gree. So Hildreth wrote the history of 
the United States as a Democrat would 
write it. So Rhodes has written 
much as a Republican would write, 
strive though he may to be impartial. 

But Mommsen’s book is partisan only 
in a great and splendid sense. It tells the 
truth. It throws light into hundreds of 
dark nooks and corners. It remains and 
probably will remain for decades the 
greatest history of Rome that has been 
written. For it must be remembered 
that its four volumes (we may exclude 
the fifth as being purely institutional 
history) covers the development of the 
Roman State from its very genesis, and 
continues its narrative to the triumph of 
Julius Cesar. Who can forget the noble 
passage which shows us the new monar- 
chy—a passage which sums up the char- 
acter of Cesar and even in the English 
version stirs the blood? A bit of it may 
be quoted here. 


Such was this unique man, whom it seems 
so easy and yet is so infinitely difficult to de- 
scribe. His whole nature is transparent clear- 
ness; and tradition preserves more copious and 
more vivid information regarding him than 
regarding any of his peers in the ancient 
world. Of such a personage our conceptions 
may well vary in point of shallowness or 
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depth, but they cannot be, strictly speaking, 
different; to every not utterly perverted in- 
quirer, the grand figure has exhibited the same 
essential features, and yet no one has ever 
succeeded in reproducing it to the life. The 
secret lies in its perfection. In his character 
as a man as well as in his place in history, 
Czxsar occupies a position where the great 
contrasts of existence meet and balance one 
another. Of the mightiest creative power and 
yet at the same time of the most penetrating 
judgment; no longer a youth and not yet an 
old man; of the highest energy of will and 
the highest capacity of execution; filled with 
republican ideals and at the same time born to 
be a king,—a Roman in the deepest essence of 
his nature, and yet called to reconcile and 
combine in himself as well as in the outer 
world the entire and perfect man. 


Mommsen’s masterpiece was first giv- 
en to the world in 1856. In 1go1, an 
Italian scholar, Signor Guglielmo Fer- 
rero, published at Turin the first two 
volumes of a book entitled in the 
original, Grandezza e Decadenza di 
Roma. A brief preface explains that it 
is to be a history beginning with the 
death of Sulla, and ultimately to extend 
to the break-up of the Roman Empire. 
At first these volumes attracted little no- 
tice. Then they were read and reviewed 
in France. They were commented upon. 
They excited sharp discussion, and when 
they were followed by other volumes, 
Signor Ferrero awoke to find himself 
justly famous. At the present time, we 
have before us an English version of the 
first four volumes,* in which the narrative 
ends substantially with the constitutional 
reforms of Augustus Cesar, that gave 
to Rome a monarchy under the forms of 
the earlier Republic. Some passages from 
Signor Ferrero’s preface deserve quota- 
tion, since they express in his own lan- 
guage his conception of the work which 
he has undertaken. He says: 


Human history, like all other phenomena of 
life and motion, is the unconscious product of 
an infinity of small and unnoticed efforts. Its 
work is done, spasmodically and in disorder, 
by single individuals or groups of individuals, 
acting generally from immediate motives, with 


*The Greatness and Decline of Rome. By 
Guglielmo Ferrero. Vols. I-IV. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $10. 
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results which always transcend the knowledge 
and intentions of contemporaries, and are but 
seldom revealed, darkly and for a moment, to 
succeeding generations. To find a clue to the 
immediate, accidental, and transitory motives 
which have pricked on the men of the past to 
their labours; to describe vividly and whole- 
heartedly their vicissitudes and anxieties, their 
struggles and illusions, as they pursued their 
work, the men of one generation have often 
not satisfied the passions which spurred them 
to action, but effected some lasting transfor- 
mation in the life of their society—this should 
be, in my opinion, the unfailing inspiration of 
the historian’s task. 


And Signor Ferrero says that the evo- 
lution of Rome from a small and iso- 
lated republic into a world-empire was 
the sort of transformation which is con- 
tinually going on in the history of other 
human societies—“the growth of a na- 
tionalist and industrial democracy on the 
ruins of a federation of agricultural 
aristocracies.” It is the plan of Signor 
Ferrero’s book and his conception of his- 
tory, added to a vivid style and vast 
reading which have given him the fame 
that he now enjoys. Somewhat unfor- 
tunately there has been thrust upon him 
a species of journalistic notoriety which 
he himself must sincerely deprecate. 
He is praised for things which he has 
not done. The newspapers have discov- 
ered in his book sensational features 
which are not there. Thus, while the 
scholar and the statesman reads with the 
deepest interest the development of the 
theme, drawing mental parallels between 
the conditions of ancient Rome and 
those of the American Republic, the 
daily press prints interviews and sy- 
nopses which would make it appear that 
Ferrero has superseded Mommsen, that 
he has upset entirely the traditional 
structure of Roman historical research, 
that we must now cast aside all the an- 
cient authorities and rest wholly upon 
the chapters of Ferrero. “Ferrero says 
that Cesar was a demagogue!” “Fer- 
rero proves that Antony never made a 
funeral speech at the death of Cesar!” 
“Ferrero has discovered that Cleopatra 
was not beautiful, but only a wrinkled 
hag, with whom Antony consorted from 
motives of policy alone!” 
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These and a dozen other scrappy and 
distorted notions appear as scare-heads 
in the newspapers. They give to Signor 
Ferrero, as we said, a certain notoriety, 
but in the leng run they will tend to 
injure the standing of his book’ among 
those who are aware of what it actually 
contains and of its actual nature. In the 
first place, Signor Ferrero has discovered 
no new authorities. While his foot-notes 
are exceedingly voluminous and are 
therefore likely to impress the non- 
classical reader, they merely cite the old 
authorities whom the author is wrongly 
supposed to have overthrown and ren- 
dered obsolete. He has, to be sure, the 
advantage of the many monographs 
which have been written since Momm- 
sen’s time. Note, for example, his in- 
debtedness to Bouché-Leclercq, whose 
Histoire des Lagides has provided Sig- 
nor Ferrero with a predigested account 
of the Greek dynasty in Egypt. Note 
also that, so' far as Ferrero differs from 
Mommsen, it is not in cutting loose 
from the historical literature of the past, 
but rather in adhering much more 
closely to it than did Mommsen, who 
rested his case perhaps too much upon 


philological and archzological investi- 


gation. Again, it must be said, if we 
are to compare the two historians, that 
the Italian is quite as prone as the Ger- 
man to give us imaginative inferences. 
When you come to sift the matter down, 
it all ends in this: that both men have 
looked at the same facts and consulted 
the same authorities, and that the differ- 
ence lies wholly in the point of view. 
Mommsen throws a low light upon 
Pompey and Cicero, for example, and a 
high light upon Cesar, while with Fer- 
rero this process is reversed. Essen- 
tially, however, there is little difference 
between the two. 

Take, for instance, the assertion that 
Cesar was a “demagogue.” To read the 
newspaper notices, one would fancy that 
this characterisation was original with 
Ferrero. As a matter of fact, Mommsen 
in his fourth volume specifically declares 
that Cesar was a demagogue. Cesar 
had to be a demagogue for a time in 
order to keep his hold upon the people 
as against the aristocracy. But he was 
not the sort of demagogue whose sole 
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aim is to please the people. He uses 
them and controls them as a statesman 
must, but only in order to accomplish a 
statesman’s purpose. History is full of 
demagogues in this high sense, which is, 
indeed, the etymological sense. There 
have been many of these “leaders of the 
people,” and every one of them stands 
out in clear and telling contrast with the 
man who is only a politicastro. Some 
statesmen have been so happily circum- 
stanced or so austere by nature as to 
dominate the people without using any 
demagogic arts. Such was Washington, 
and the two Pitts, and such was Bis- 
marck ; but men like these are very rare. 
Cesar, during a certain portion of his 
career, was a demagogue, as were Pal- 
merston and Beaconsfield and Glad- 
stone in England, and as were Jefferson 
and Jackson and Roosevelt in the 
United States. Even Lincoln in the 
stress of the Civil War sometimes held 
a candle to the devil. But the dema- 
gogue of this type is always the man who 
has a definite end to reach and who em- 
ploys such necessary instruments as are 
at hand. It is in this sense that Cesar 
was a demagogue, as Mommsen long ago 
pointed out, and as Ferrero now repeats, 
—not really as a new discovery of his 
own, but as a truism of Roman history. 

Lack of space forbids us from setting 
down here many things that have oc- 
curred to us in the perusal of these vol- 
umes. But it is worth noting that 
Signor Ferrero is often willing to sup- 
press undoubted facts. He would have 
us think that Cesar was hesitating and 
even timid, so that he was afraid of his 
own soldiers. Therefore he omits that 
splendid, stirring, thoroughly attested ac- 
count of how Cesar on his return from 
Pontus went out alone to meet the 
mutinous legions, and dominated them 
into abject submission by his tremendous 
personality, just as Napoleon dominated 
the veterans at Grenoble on his return 
from Elba. As forthe legend of Cleopatra’s 
beauty, that never had any good author- 
ity, but sprang up in the Middle Ages. 
Plutarch expressly says that the Egyp- 
tian queen was not beautiful above other 
women. She was not even one who 
would at first be noticed. Her power 
over men sprang from her extraordinary 
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charm, her exquisite accomplishments, 
and the wonderful fascination which 
was due to her sympathetic adaptability. 
As a matter of fact, Signor Ferrero by 
no means calls her a wrinkled hag, but 
rather “a splendid queen’; and as she 
died when under forty years of age, the 
alleged description would have been ab- 
surd. As to Antony and his famous ora- 
tio funebris, this rests upon the authority 
of Plutarch, who lived less than a cen- 
tury after Cesar’s death. It cannot be 


refuted, as Ferrero would refute it, by 
the negative fact that Suetonius speaks 
of it as a small matter,—Suetonius, 
whose life of Julius Caesar is only a sort 
of scrap-book almost as juiceless as old 
Cato’s notes on practical farming. 

We must not, however, be considered 
as denying the undoubted interest and 
freshness of Ferrero’s volumes. They 
are full of notions which are at least 
suggestive. They are written with the 
repressed vivacity of an Italian, who is 
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also a scholar. They do not, however, 
supersede the work of Mommsen for 
that portion of Roman history which 
Mommsen’s volumes cover. At the 
most, they may be viewed as a corrective. 
The comparison may seem to be a little 
singular, but in many ways we regard 
Signor Ferrero as temperamentally be- 
longing to the same category as Max Nor- 
dau as the latter appears in the pages of 
his Entartung. Both men have read om- 
nivorously. Both bring to bear, in sup- 
port of their favourite theses, a wealth 
of illustration. And yet we are not quite 
convinced. They seek, perhaps to 
prove too much; and a certain facile bril- 
liancy does not give us the impression 
of that bed-rock earnestness and devo- 
tion to the eternal verities which, with 
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all his partisanship, we recognise in 
Mommsen. 

The first two volumes of this history 
are~translated by Mr. Alfred Zimmern, 
a Fellow of New College, Oxford; and 
the other two by the Rev. H. J. Chay- 
tor, also an Englishman. Both of them 
show the archaic touches which linger 
about the classical scholarship of Great 
Britain, though Mr. Chaytor is the more 
censurable in this respect. Mr. Zim- 
mern has learned that “Sulla” is the 
proper form, while Mr. Chaytor still 
writes “Sylla.” Both of the transla- 
tors cling to “Caius” and “Cnzus,” and 
do other things in Roman orthography 
which are certain to make the judicious 
reader grieve. 

Harry Thurston Peck. 





SOME RARE GLIMPSES OF 
STEVENSON 


BRAVE old Balboa dis- 

Pei Hcovered the Pacific, but 
An ahe did not discover the 

apoetry of that Homeric 
a _femmesdeep. It remained for 
mye | Semtierman Melville, 
tio Charles Warren Stod- 
dard and Robert Louis Stevenson, each 
in his own turn and in his own way, to 
do that. Being a Californian and natu- 
rally holding all other countries cheap by 
comparison, I love to think of Steven- 
son, my particular literary hero, in his 
dingy emigrant train, topping the high 
divide of the Sierras and rushing down 
toward the Pacific to greet it as his good 
friend and to remain with it, save for a 
brief interval, for the rest of his natural 
life. His first impressions on being 
shot out of the snowsheds into California 
are of the catchfire sort so captivating in 
the man’s writing: 

“T had one glimpse of a huge pine- 
forested ravine upon my left, a foaming 
river and a sky already coloured with 
the fires of dawn. I am usually very 
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calm over the displays of nature; but you 
will scarce believe how my heart leaped 
at this. It was like meeting one’s wife. 
I had come home again.” 

This was, in a sense, prophetic, for it 
was in San Francisco that he was to 
meet his wife, who had been known to 
her Californian friends as Miss Fanny 
de Grift and afterward as Mrs. Os- 
bourne. Stevenson’s rhapsodies over his 
first views of San Francisco Bay and the 
Golden Gate were also rare attempts to 
convey “the incommunicable thrill of 
things,” and on the beach at Monterey 
he fairly revelled in marine delights. 

In this brief chapter, which will prob- 
ably prove scrappy enough, it is not my 
intention, as would seem by the first dip 
of the pen, to attempt even an outline of 
Stevenson’s Pacific voyagings. Balfour 
and other biographers have already done 
that; but as to this part of the life of 
the immortal “R. L. S.” there are some 
obscure phases and some rare photo- 
graphs which I know and can reveal, and 
it is upon these and upon a few inter- 
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esting facts of his career that have been 
merely hinted at that I shall dwell, thus 
adding my mite to the rolling and grow- 
ing ball of Stevensoniana. 

When he reached Monterey Stevenson 
was almost a physical wreck, broken 
down by disease and the long emigrant 
journey. 

“In such a condition did he come to 
me,” said Pére Jules Simoneau, an old 
Frenchman, who was in those days the 
father of the Bohemians — artists, 
painters, writers—who made Monterey 
their happy hunting grounds. Simoneau 
kept a wine room and restaurant and 
was a friend of the friendless. “He 
came to me for food and drink with the 
other Bohemians, and it was not long 
before I felt the soul of genius in the 
poor emigrant and I loved him.” 

Stevenson took lodgings in the old 
Spence adobe house in Monterey, which 
has since been torn down. He rented. 
his one little room from Dr. J. P. E. 
Heintz, who lived there. Mr. Robert H. 
Willey, a lawyer of Monterey, knew 
Stevenson well, as he had rooms in the 
same house. “Never did a kinder, more 


lovable man live,” says Mr. Willey. 


“He was of such fascinating personality 
that one who once knew him, no matter 
how slightly, could never ‘forget the 
kind, simple-mannered man. His mode 
of dress and his queer walk, or rather 
stride, made him seem at once pic- 
turesque and eccentric. He roamed all 
over the hills of the peninsula and loved 
to take long walks along the beach. He 
was fond, too, of the Spanish garden in 
the rear of the old adobe, and he would 
sit for hours amid its vari-hued and 
heavy-scented blossoms, writing, writing, 
writing. He told me that he had grad- 
uated in law in the old country, but that 
he hated it as a profession. ‘I would 
rather starve in literature,’ he once re- 
marked to me, ‘than live in affluence as 
a lawyer ;’ and again he said: ‘Although 
literature is a-profession that involves 
labour, to me it is a labour of love, and 
one which carries its own reward in it- 
self,’ adding jocosely, ‘not a very great 
one, to be sure, in my own instance ;’ for 
the poor fellow was struggling along 
with a little money that came perhaps 
from some-chance magazine article.” 
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When his Monterey friends used to 
ask him what he was writing, he would 
say, with a shy look, as though that were 
something not to be divulged, “Oh, 
things! If they’re ever put into print 
you may see them; but I doubt if any 
publisher will care to take even half of 
my foolishness.” 

For his kindness to “Louis,” as he al- 
ways called him, his friend Simoneau 
was never forgotten by Stevenson, even 
after he had become famous. It was to 
the old Frenchman’s care that he credits 
his recovery of heaith during his stay at 
Monterey. Several years afterward, 
when he sent Simoneau a set of his pub- 
lished works, he wrote on a fly-leaf of 
his Child’s Garden of Verse, “A mon 
bon vieux Jules Simoneau — Robert 
Louis Stevenson.” This collection of his 
works, which comprises twelve volumes 
bound in red cloth, is said to be the only 
set that he ever gave away. In each one 
he wrote some little line either in French 
or English to “good old Simoneau.” 

In Monterey Stevenson lived a life of 
desperate shifts. So low did his finances 
run that he went to San Francisco and 
undertook to do newspaper work, while 
living in a hall bedroom in a cheap little 
house in Bush Street and not expending 
more than seventy-five cents a day upon 
his meals. There was a restaurant in 
Geary Street, near Kearny, called the 
Popular—a place that newspaper men 
often patronised because of its wonder- 
ful “two-bit” dinners; and it was here 
that Stevenson often resorted. The res- 
taurant had an expansive, showy front, 
with piles of fruit in the windows and 
many pies and cakes, and inside in the 
great, clean, airy room you could actu- 
ally get a good plate of soup, a tender 
steak, a piece of roast, a salad and a des- 
sert, with coffee, tea or wine—not bad 
wine either—for twenty-five cents, and 
no tip whatever to pay. How I wish 
now that I had known the gaunt, keen- 
eyed, Scotch-looking young fellow over 
there at that table in the corner as 
Robert Louis Stevenson! Would not 
that have been something! And to think 
that he was lonely, immersed in the ter- 
rible solitude of a large city, and wanted 
a companion! 

“For four days,” he writes at this 
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period, “I have spoken to.no one but my 
landlady or landlord or to the restaurant 
waiters. Not a gay way to pass Christ- 
mas, is it?” 

He made but few friends, and none 
that I know of among the newspaper 
folk, although he laid siege to the offices 
daily in the heart-breaking task of try- 
ing to sell impossible manuscripts. 
From what the editors tell me, these 
were chiefly literary reviews and impres- 
sions of travel. They were painstak- 
ingly written and some of them were in 
Stevenson’s best vein, but alack—they 
were not available. 

Only two of these articles did he dis- 
pose of while in San Francisco. These 
he carried down to the dingy old Bul- 
letin office, in Clay Street, and sold, after 
some haggling, to Mr. George K. Fitch, 
the editor, at the “usual rates,” which 
were five dollars a column for the long- 
est column a despairing writer ever tried 
to fill. The Bulletin was then one of the 
old-fashioned blanket-sheets. Stevenson 
demurred stoutly to the price, which was 
about one-third of a cent a word, but 
that was all Mr. Fitch thought he could 
afford to pay. When he had sold the 
two articles, and received a little over 
twenty dollars for them, he made a care- 
ful calculation and decided that unless 
he could give up his fastidious delibera- 
tion and gain sufficient facility to enable 
him to compete with the pen-scurrying 
scholars of the staff, he could not make 
money enough to keep himself alive. 
Still he had the heart to write to Mr. 
Charles Baxter, “I have great fun trying 
to be economical, which I find as good 
a game of play as any.” 

But in April the clouds cleared away. 
A telegram came from his father that 
thereafter he would send him two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds a year. In May 
he married Mrs. Osbourne and went 
to the mountains near Calistoga, fifty 
miles north of San Francisco. Here, in 
a little cabin that had once been the 
home of some miners, he lived and 
wrote. Out of this experience came 
The Silverado Squatters, which contains 
his wonderful prose poem on “The Sea 
Fogs.” A curious fallacy of Steven- 
son’s, as shown in this book, is that while 
he twirled his Indian clubs just outside 
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the cabin, “the rattlesnakes played cas- 
tanets” all about him. If for “rattle- 
snakes” one reads “heat bugs” one will 
arrive nearer to the truth of this state- 
ment; but it must be remembered that 
Stevenson was a tenderfoot impression- 
ist. This was further shown in The 
Wrecker, where Mr. Dodd’s parties had 
their weekly picnics under the pines 
along the shores of San Francisco Bay, 
though as a matter of physical fact no 
pines ever grew there. But the dear, 
rambling, backward-told Wrecker is 
so good that its author is easily forgiven 
such little slips. In fact, since the ador- 
able Robert Louis planted those pines on 
the bay shore they have, by virtue of his 
power of mental suggestion—like that of 
a Hindoo Yoghi—always existed for me. 

It was known among the yachtsmen 
of San Francisco that after Stevenson, 
through a friend of his, had hired for 
his South Sea Cruise the yacht Casco 
from old Dr. Merritt, a man of much 
wealth but little appreciation for litera- 
ture and literary folk, that astute indi- 
vidual repudiated the bargain on the 
ground that he had heard Stevenson was 
“one of those cranks who wrote books,” 
adding further that “there is no telling 
what would become of the yacht if he 
went out in it.” It was in vain that vari- 
ous persons argued with the good doctor. 
He had settled it in his mind that 
Stevenson was irresponsible and untrust- 
worthy. Not until Robert Louis went 
to see him and talked with him would 
he consent to let the boat go. Steven- 
son’s magnetism did the business. 

The author of Treasure Island had 
been longing to breast forth upon a Pa- 
cific voyage. His walks always led him 
down to the sea. The sight of the great 
Pacific kindled his imagination and he 
declared that once afloat, he would roam 
forever upon its liquid level. “I will 
never leave the sea, I think,” he wrote 
in a letter at that time; “it is only there 
that a Briton lives; my poor grandfather, 
it is from him that I inherit the taste, I 
fancy, and he was around many islands 
in his day; but I, please God, shall beat 
him at that before the recall is sounded. 

. Life is far better fun than people 
dream who fall asleep among the chim- 
ney-stacks and telegraph wires.” 
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SOME RARE GLIMPSES OF STEVENSON 


To fare forth thus fervid upon his 
odyssey of the Pacific was a good thing 
for our gentle pirate. He was always 
broad, but the great expanse of ocean 
made him broader: ~ 


What is it but to widen man stretches the sea? 


asks Lanier in one of his rhapsodies ; 
and Stevenson was certainly one to echo 
the words, 

But there was disenchantment await- 
ing him here and there, as when, after 
cruising about the Marquesas and the 
Society Islands, he sailed to Honolulu. 
He afterward planned and partly penned 


a series of letters on his Pacific wander- . 


ings, but would write nothing about his 
visit to the Hawaiian capital. 

“As for telling where I went or when 
or anything about Honolulu, I would 
rather die,” he wrote in one of his moods 
of vagary. But it is known for one thing 
that it was there that he and Mr. Lloyd 
Osbourne began Ebb Tide, the younger 
writer astonishing the elder by his mag- 
nificent first draft of the opening chap- 
ters. The revision and collaboration of 
the first half of Ebb Tide were done, I 
am told, in a little cottage lined with old 
newspapers. I have .a photograph of 
Stevenson sitting in bed playing a clari- 
net in a corner of this cottage, and an- 


other pose with Lloyd Osbourne and a_ 


casual visitor. These photographs to- 
gether with others taken in another isl- 
and house, showing two family group- 
ings, fell into my hands some years after 
the death of Stevenson. I found them 
_ in an old newspaper desk in San Fran- 

cisco, to which battered piece of furni- 
ture I fell heir in one of my various edi- 
torial shifts. Where the pictures came 
from or who made them I could never 
find out and have not the vaguest idea ; 
but they are to my mind the most inter- 
esting of all the photographs of 
“R. S.,” who despite Mr. Henley’s 
flings as to. his vanity, was rarely 
caught by the camera. — 

Though he himself had some morbid 
aversion to relating his experiences in 
Honolulu, it is known that while at 
Waikiki, four miles from the Hawaiian 
capital, he not only collaborated with 
Mr. Osborne in the writing of the bet- 
ter part of Ebb Tide, but also finished 
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The Master of Ballantrae, already run- 
ning in Scribner's Magazine. Also he 
went about in a social way, one of his 
entertainers being King Kalakaua, who 
though a much dissipated monarch, was . 
a man of real learning. Stevenson and 
the king genuinely liked each other 
from the start, and Kalakaua exhausted 
all his powers of argument in trying to 
induce his distinguished visitor to make 
Hawaii his permanent residence. But 
without giving to the king or to any one 
else his reasons for not caring to remain 
there, he decided to go farther in quest 


“of a home, finally sailing for Samoa. 


Any one who has visited Honolulu 
can understand why a man of Steven- 
son’s artistic temperament, full of the il- 
lusion of Stoddard’s South Sea Idylls, 
would not care to remain long there. 
Years ago the place was spoiled by 
Americanisation, and to-day, after some- 
thing like a decade of Yankee rule, it is 
in no sense attractive to the idealist. It 
is a good place to sell Chicago beef and 
pork, but it is, and was in Stevenson's 
time, a poor place for one of the poetic 
instinct, as the native costume and na- 
tive grace have given away to civilised 
dress and stiffness of manner. If 
Stevenson when he sailed into Honolulu 
Bay expected to find the place pic- 
turesquely savage and exotic he was dis- 
appointed, and it was no wonder that 
he soon turned his back upon it. 

But there was a world of poetry in 
the Pacific, and, as I have said, he found 
it. One has but to read the prologue to 
The Wrecker fully to realise that. - And 
if there were prosy spots in his life at 
Vailima—politics and pig-killings, there 
were also delectable passages—cruises 
amid the palm-fringed atolls, views of 
new islands peeping out of the morning, 
crystal lagoons, coral reefs and the won- 
derful liquid blue of the bright Pacific. 
“The whole tale of it,” as he declared, 
“was better to me than any poem.” He 
has probably conveyed to each impres- 
sionable mind of us better than has any 
other poet that ever lived, his own 
heart’s love of it all; and he has evoked 
from every wander-lusting soul of us the 
promise to ourselves that some day we 
shall sail forth into the south and thrill 
to see his blessed isles. 

Bailey Millard. 











THE FRAME HOUSE (NOW DESTROYED) IN EIGHTY-FOURTH 
STREET, NEW YORK, WHERE POE WROTE ‘‘THE RAVEN,” 


‘““THE OBLONG BOX?” 


AND “‘THE FACTS IN 


THE CASE OF M. VLADEMAR” 


gE POE AND SECRET WRITING 


3CURIOUS and half for- 
mgotten chapter in the 


life of Edgar Allan Poe 
mamas that which deals with 
Bhis researches in the field 
gof “Secret Writing,” and 
saaee his extraordinary ability 
in inventing and analysing ciphers. 


In “The Gold Bug” he gave a singu- 
larly clear description of the method of 
translating a cipher message. At first 
sight the cipher in the story, with its 
mingling of letters, figures and sym- 
bols, appears bafflingly formidable; but 
after Poe has started the scent by 
pointing out that which should have 
been at once perfectly obvious, one is 
ready and eager to carry out the read- 
ing of the message for himself. But 
Poe was not merely able to invent and 
analyse systems of secret writing; he 
stood ready to decipher those which 
others would submit to him. He even 
went so far as to assert, in a Philadel- 
phia weekly paper on which he was 
employed, that no cipher could be sent 
to him that he would not be able to 
resolve. This challenge excited a 
lively interest among the readers of 
the paper, and letters were sent to him 
from all parts of the country. In many 
cases the writers were not strictly scru- 
pulous in observing the conditions of 
the challenge. Foreign languages 
were used. -Words and sentences were 


run together without interval. Sev- 
eral alphabets were employed in the 
same cipher. And yet out of, perhaps, 
one hundred ciphers received there 
was but one which Poe did not succeed 
immediately in solving, and that one 
was proved to be an imposition, a jar- 
gon of random characters having no 
meaning whatever. 

But by the public at large, Poe’s feat 
was looked upon in the light of a gigan- 
tic humbug. Some averred that the 
mysterious characters were inserted 
for the purpose of giving an odd look 
and thereby advertising the paper. 
Others fancied that Poe not only 
solved the ciphers, but put them to- 
gether for solution. In fact, very few, 
with the exception of those who had 
written the ciphers, really believed in 
the authenticity of the answers. And 
it was with the hope of dispelling these 
ideas of deception that Poe. afterward 
wrote his papers on “Secret Writing” 
in the pages of Graham’s Magazine. The 
first method of cryptography which 
Poe attacked and riddled was that of 
the scytale of the Spartans, long con- 
sidered impossible of solution. The 
scytale were two wooden cylinders, pre- 
cisely similar in all respects. The 
general of an army, starting on an ex- 
pedition,- received one of these cylin- 
ders, while the other remained in Spar- 
ta. To communicate, a narrow strip of 
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parchment was so wrapped round the 
scytala that the edges of the skin fitted 
accurately each to each. The writing 
was then inscribed longitudinally, and 
the letter unrolled and dispatched. The 
general addressed had only to wrap the 
second cylinder in the strip to read the 
message. But as Poe pointed put, cer- 
tain solution was easy enough. The 
strip intercepted, let there be prepared 
a cone of great length. Let the strip 
be rolled on the cone near the base, 
edge to edge; then still keeping edge 
to edge, and holding the parchment 
close to the cone, let it be slipped grad- 
ually toward the apex. In this way 
some of the letters whose connection 
is intended will come together at that 
point of the cone where its diameter 
equals that of the scytala on which the 
cipher was written; a similar cylinder 
can be obtained and the message read. 

In Graham’s Magazine for July, 1841, 
Poe wrote: 


A very common and somewhat too obvious 
mode of secret correspondence is the follow- 
ing. A card is interspersed, at irregular in- 
tervals, with oblong spaces, about the length 
of ordinary words of three syllables in a 
bourgeois type. Another card is made exactly 
coinciding. One is in possession of each party. 
When a letter is to be written, the key-card 
is placed upon the paper and words conveying 
the true meaning inscribed in the spaces. The 
card is then removed and the blanks filled up, 
so as to make out a signification different from 
the real one. When the person addressed 
receives the cipher, he has merely to apply to 
it his own card, when the superfluous words 
are concealed, and the significant ones alone 
appear. The chief objection to this crypto- 
graph is the difficulty of so filling the blanks 
as not to give a forced appearance to the 
sentences. Differences, also, in the hand writ- 
ing between the words written in the spaces, 
and those inscribed upon removal of the card, 
will always be detected by a close observer. 

A pack of cards is sometimes made the 
vehicle of a cipher, in this manner. The par- 
ties determine, in the first place, upon certain 
arrangements of the pack. For example: it is 
agreed that, when a writing is to be com- 
menced, a natural sequence of the spots shall 
be made; with spades at top, hearts next, 
diamonds next, and clubs last. This order 
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being obtained, the writer proceeds to inscribe 
upon the top card the first letter of his epistle, 
upon the next. the second, upon the next the 
third, and so on until the pack is exhausted, 
when, of course, he will have written fifty-two 
letters. He now shuffles the pack according toa 
preconcerted plan. For example: he takes three 
cards from the bottom and places them at top, 
then one from top, placing it at bottom, and 
so on, for a given number of times. This 
done, he again inscribes fifty-two characters as 
before, proceeding thus until his epistle is writ- 
ten. The pack being received by the corre- 
spondent, he has only to place the cards in the 
order agreed upon for commencement, to read, 
letter by letter, the first fifty-two characters as 
intended. He has then only to shuffle in the 
manner prearranged for the second perusal, to 
decipher the series of the next fifty-two letters 
—and so on to the end. The objection to this 
cryptograph lies in the nature of the missive. 
A pack of cards, sent from one party to an- 
other, would scarcely fail to excite suspicion, 
and it cannot be doubted that it is far better to 
secure ciphers from being considered as such, 
than to waste time in attempts at rendering 
them scrutiny-proof when intercepted. Ex- 
perience shows that the most cunningly con- 
structed cryptograph, if suspected, can and will 
be unriddled. 


One of the principal means of de- 
vising a cipher, as Poe pointed out, is 
to take as the key some phrase or name 
or title containing just the number of 
letters of the alphabet, and then for 
“a” to use the first letter of the phrase, 
for “b” the second, for “e” the fifth, 
etc. But the cryptograms in which 
Poe most delighted were not of this 
simple nature, and in his second chal- 
lenge to readers, through the pages of 
Graham’s Magazine, he jnvited ciphers 
of which the key-phrase might be in 
English, French, Italian, Spanish, Ger- 
man, Latin, or Greek, or in any of the 
dialects of these languages. Although 
there were but few responses to this 
challenge, the complex and intricate 
nature of these responses, and the 
swift and unerring manner in which 
Poe solved them, served to bear out in 
no doubtful way Poe’s contention that 
undecipherable cryptogram had never 
yet been found. 

Firmin Dredd. 











EDGAR ALLAN POE’S LOST POEM 
“THE BEAUTIFUL PHYSICIAN” 


a T was toward the close 

mw of 1846. Through the 

w#medium of the 

sq daily. papers particulars 

ae of Edgar Poe's _ill- 

m@ness and poverty and 

a news of the approach- 

ing death of his young wife were made 

public. One redeeming feature of all 

this misery was the fact that the para- 

graphs obtained for him new friends and 

the advantage of their aid. Mrs. 

Nichols, wife of Dr. Nichols (inventor 

of “The Food of Health”), was ac- 

quainted with the Poes and aware of 

their straitened circumstances, but hav- 

ing no spare time herself to devote to the 

invalids, made their case known to her 
friend, Mrs. Shew. 

Mrs. Shew, the daughter and grand- 
daughter of well-known physicians, was 
a doctor herself, and accustomed to de- 
vote a great portion of her time and 
money to the poor and necessitous. In- 
troduced to the Poe household, she 
watched over the poet’s wife in the last 
few months of her existence with the 
most affectionate care, and not only pro- 
vided her, but also the other two mem- 
bers of the family, with the necessaries 
of life. In the words of Mrs. Nichols, 
Mrs. Shew “was most kind and tender, 
and always went to them with her heart 
and hands full of blessing.” “She was 
so good to my daughter,” said Mrs. 
Clemm. “She tended her while she 
lived as if she had been her dear sister, 
and when she was dead she dressed her 
for the grave in beautiful linen.” On 
January 30, 1847, Poe’s young wife died, 
but Mrs. Shew, in fulfilment of her 
promise to the dying woman, continued 
to befriend the desolate husband and 
minister to his wants, so that it is not 
to be wondered at, as Mrs. Nichols re- 
marks, “that he regarded Marie Louise 
Shew as an angel.” 

After the loss of his young wife Edgar 
Poe fell into an apathetic state and for 
some time was nearly unconscious of 
what was going on about him. His ill- 


ness was severe; indeed, during the re- 
mainder of his life he never seemed to 
thoroughly regain a healthy tone of body 
or mind. During the earlier period of 
his illness Mrs. Shew continued her 
watchful care of the poet, and how in- 
valuable and needed was her aid the fol- 
lowing letter to her from Mrs. Clemm 
will show: 


My DEAR SWEET Frienp: I write to say that 
the medicines arrived the next train after you 
left to-day, and a kind friend brought them up 
to us that same hour. The cooling applica- 
tion was very grateful to my poor Eddie’s 
head, and the flowers were lovely, not frozen 
as you feared they would be. I very much 
fear this illness is to be a serious one. The 
fever came on at the same time to-day (as you 
said it would), and I am giving the sedative 
mixture. . . . Eddie desires me to return the 
last box of wine you sent my sweet Vir- 
ginia. . . . The wine was a great blessing to 
us while she needed it, and by its cheering 
and tonic influence we were enabled to keep 
her a few days longer with us. The little 
darling always took it smiling, even when 
difficult to get it down. But for your timely 
aid, we should have had no last words—no 
loving messages—no sweet farewells, for she 
ceased to speak (from weakness) but with her 
beautiful eyes. . . . Eddie has quite set his 
heart upon the wine going back to you, think- 
ing and hoping you may find it useful for the 
sick artist you mentioned as convalescent and 
in need of delicacies. . . . We look for you 
in an early train to-morrow, and hope you will 
stay as long as possible. What we should do 
without you now is fearful to. think. Eddie 
Says you promised Virginia to come every 
other day for a long time, or until he was 
able to go to work again. . . 

Maria CLEMM. 


During a short interval of healthier 
body and mind Poe tried to express his 
intense gratitude to Mrs. Shew for her 
kindness to his deceased wife, as well 
as to himself, by addressing some glow- 
ing lines to “M. L. S.,” to her to whom 
he owed 
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The resurrection of deep-buried faith 
In Truth—in Virtue—in Humanity. 


These lines were published in the 
Home Journal (New York) in March, 
but they contained expressions of such 
vehement and impassioned feeling that it 
was not deemed suitable for their recipi- 
ent to allow them to be publicly ad- 
dressed to her by name; the poem was, 
therefore, issued under the thin veil of 
her initials. Subsequently, the lines 
were misleadingly included in Poe’s 
Works amongst the Poems of Early 
Life. 

Edgar Poe’s illness was of a lengthy 
and intermittent character. During the 
whole period Mrs. Shew continued not 
only to attend to him medically but alter- 
natively with Mrs. Clemm, to nurse him 
day and night and by such attentions, as 
she informed us, “I saved Mr. Poe’s life 
at this time.” In order to have her diag- 
nosis of the patient’s case confirmed, she 
took him to Dr. Mott, a famous New 
York physician of that period, and, as 
she records in her diary, “I told the doc- 
tor that at the best, when Mr. Poe was 
well, his pulse beat only ten regular 
beats, after which it suspended, or inter- 
mitted (as doctors say). I decided that 
in his best health he had lesion of one 
side of the brain, and as he could not 
bear stimulants or tonics without pro- 
ducing insanity I did not feel much 
hope that he could be raised up from 
brain fever brought on by extreme suf- 
fering of mind and body—actual want 
and hunger and cold having been borne 
by this heroic husband in order to sup- 
ply food, medicine and comforts to his 
dying wife—until exhaustion and life- 
lessness were so near at every reaction 
of the fever, that even sedatives had 
to be administered with extreme cau- 
tion.” 

“From the time the fever came on,” 
continued Mrs. Shew, “until I could re- 
duce his pulse to eighty beats, he talked 
to me, and often begged me to write his 
fancies for him.” Amongst the pen- 
cilled memoranda which Mrs. Shew took 
down from the poet’s rambling chatter 
was the skeleton, or rough verbal draft, 
of a poem intended to commemorate the 
care and kindness of his lady doctor, 
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which he entitled “The Beautiful Physi- 
cian.” 

When he recovered his health, as far, 
indeed, as he did ever regain it, Mrs. 
Shew gave him the jottings she had 
made of the poem, and these he event- 
ually revised and prepared for publica- 
tion. He showed the completed poem 
to Mrs. Shew and told her that a pub- 
lisher had offered him twenty dollars for 
it. The lady was startled, as the lines 
were so personal and flattering, and as 
she feared it would be recognised whom 
they were intended for, she begged Poe 
to let her have them and defer their pub- 
lication for a time. Upon receiving the 
poem Mrs. Shew gave their author 
twenty-five dollars for his manuscript. 
She dreaded the ordeal of “The Beau- 
tiful Physician’s” publication at that 
time because, as she explained to us, “I 
was about to be married again, and to a 
man who had old-fashioned notions of 
woman and her sphere.” 

“If this poem, ‘The Beautiful Physi- 
cian,’ could be found complete now it 
would greatly delight you,” she re- 
marked. “The poem was written in a 
singular strain: a verse (i. ¢., stanza) 
describing the doctor watching the 
pulse, etc., etc., and ending with a refrain 
of two lines, describing the nurse. It 
was very curious, as it was a picture of 
a highly wrought brain in an over- 
excited state. In every verse (i.¢., 
stanza) was the line: 


“The pulse beats ten and intermits; 


and in the refrain of the last verse, 
where he describes me holding my watch 
and counting, were the words 


“So tired, so weary, 


and after I had brought the pulse to the 
desired 80 beats (as low as I dared give 
sedatives) I rested, and he did also, try- 
ing his best to sleep for my sake. In the 
refrain, as I said before, he adds: 


“The soft head bows, the sweet eyes close, 
The faithful heart yields to repose. 


You may imagine it was perfect as he 
revised it afterward. 

“My impression is,” says Mrs. Shew, 
“that “The Beautiful Physician’ was 
given to Griswold,” but if that had been 
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the case we may be sure that it would 
have seen the daylight long before now. 

In subsequent correspondence Mrs. 
Shew informed us that her son Henry 
had furnished her with a clue as to 
where the poem might be found, adding: 
“He says you shall have the poem and a 
letter of Poe’s referring to it, which I 
had forgotten. He thinks it is safe in a 
desk,” which desk was believed to be at 
Pierrepont Manor, the residence of Mrs. 
Shew’s father. 

Mrs. Shew’s son Henry was very 
fond of the poem of “The Beloved 
Physician,” and was accustomed to re- 
peat parts of it from memory. She 
states : “Sometimes when I arrived home 
at nights, after a long walk in the rain, 
a voice up the stairway would repeat 
from it the lines: 


“The pulse beats ten and intermits: 
God nerve the soul that ne’er forgets 
In calm or storm, by night or day, 
Its steady toil, its loyalty. 


, And often in the early morning,” adds 
Mrs. Shew, “I have found upon my 


table or desk fresh flowers with ‘for 
the Beautiful Physician,’ pinned on by 


a young lady friend, as she passed by to 
her morning lessons at the parish school, 
where she taught a class of little girls to 
write. She thought it-would suit for my 
epitaph, and said it should be upon my 
tomb.” 

When revised and ready for publica- 
tion “The Beautiful Physician” consisted 
of nine stanzas. In lines of the refrain 
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the word “nerve” was varied with 
“shield, guide,” and so forth. 

Alas, neither the poem nor the letter 
concerning it could be found, and now 
our kind correspondent and friend has 
passed away! Of all the many noble 
women who esteemed Edgar Poe and 
sorrowed for him, none was so thor- 
oughly disinterested as was Marie 
Louise Shew. “I was to him a friend 
in need and a friend indeed, but he was 
so eccentric and so unlike others, that [ 
had to define a position. It hurt his 
feelings, and after he was dead I deeply 
regretted my last letter to him.” 

Our readers may fail to discover any 
trace of Poe’s genius in the few lines 
recovered and herein printed from 
memory of “The Beautiful Physician,” 
but could the revised and completed 
poem be discovered, something worthy 
of their author would doubtless be the 
result. Of Mrs. Shew’s bona fides no 
doubt may be entertained. Not only did 
Poe inscribe to her the “Lines to 
M. L. S.,” already referred to, and a 
further poem in the following year of 
still higher calibre, in which he speaks 
of “thy dear name as text,” and also 
write to her many long letters full of 
expressions of the most devoted grati- 
tude, but he also wrote at her house the 
first draft of his poem of “The Bells,” 
and as she had suggested the theme and 
the opening’ lines of each stanza, he 
styled it her poem and headed the manu- 
script, “The Bells, by Mrs. M. L. Shew.” 

John H. Ingram. 
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EDGAR ALLAN POE IN SOCIETY 


ALTHOUGH more than 
ma dozen lives of Edgar 
SAllan Poe have been pub- 
alished, as well as in- 
manumerable magazine and 
mnewspaper articles, very 
Slittle has been said of 
one of the most charming and interesting 
phases of his life. I refer to the subject 
of this article—Poe in society. Sixty- 
five years ago, fashionable American 
society was not frequented by poets any 
more than it is at present, but Poe was a 
welcome guest in the most cultured 
circles which New York could then 
boast. After the publication of “The 
Raven,” in the American Review, in 
February, 1845, Poe became, not only 
the talk of the town, but the talk of the 
nation. His presence was much sought 
in the best society of the metropolis, 
where he was the object of universal 
attention, as Lord Byron had been in the 
most exclusive London society after the 
publication of Childe Harold’s Pilgrim- 
age. 

It is admitted, even by Poe’s worst 
enemies, that he possessed all the quali- 
fications that make a man shine in soci- 
ety. His manners were graceful and re- 
fined, his voice was low, musical and 
exquisitely modulated, his eyes were 
large, dark, luminous and wonderfully 
expressive, and there was about him 
that air of unmistakable distinction 
which ordinary men cannot assume, and 
which few men ever have. Friends and 
foes agree as to the singular fascination 
of Poe’s conversation. It was my privi- 
lege to receive many letters from Mrs. 
Sarah Helen Whitman in the last years 
of her life. During her brief engage- 
ment to the poet she had the best oppor- 
tunity to form an opinion of his conver- 
sational powers. She said she had heard 
Walter Savage Landor, who was pro- 
nounced the best talker in England; had 
listened to George William Curtis talk 
of the gardens of Damascus till the air 
seemed purpled and perfumed with its 
roses; had heard the Autocrat’s tren- 
chant and vivid talk; had heard the racy 
talk of Dr. O. A. Brownson in the old 


days of his freedom and power; had lis- 
tened to the brilliant and exhaustless col- 
loquial resources of John Neal and 
Margaret Fuller, and the serene wisdom 
of Alcott; but, unlike the conversational 
power of any of these was the earnest, 
opulent, unpremeditated speech of Edgar 
Allan Poe. The charm of his conversa- 
tion was in its genuineness—its wonder- 
ful directness and sincerity. What 
added to the charm of his presence in 
society was his simple, natural, uncon- 
ventional courtesy and the perfeciy 
sincere grace of his manner. Mrs. Whit- 
man said that his proud reserve, his 
profound melancholy, and his entire 
unworldliness added to the fascination 
of his personal presence in society. 

Poe, unlike his distinguished contem- 
porary, Hawthorne, really enjoyed soci- 
ety, and in whatever city he lived he 
was a favourite in the most cultivated 
circles. In his boyhood he was early in- 
troduced to the most exclusive society 
of Virginia’s capital. When just emerg- 
ing from obscurity he made the ac- 
quaintance of John P. Kennedy, the 
Baltimore author, whose novels, Horse- 
shoe Robinson, Swallow Barn and so 
forth, were very popular in the first half 
of the nineteenth century. Mr. Ken- 
nedy was a lawyer as well as a writer, 
and was a member of Congress and 
Secretary of the Navy under the admin- 
istration of President Fillmore. His 
social position was the best in Baltimore 
at the time when the society of the 
Monumental City was the most exclusive 
in America. It was at that time N. P. 
Willis pronounced Baltimore “The 
Social Athens of America.” Mr. Ken- 
nedy invited Poe to his table, gave him 
a horse to ride, and did everything, as 
the poet always gratefully remembered, 
to raise him from the depths of despair. 

There are few persons now living who 
knew Poe, but when I first became in- 
terested in the poet, I had the good for- 
tune to meet several who were ac- 
quainted with him at the most interesting 
period of his life. The first of these 
was his aunt and mother-in-law—“more 
than mother” he said she was to him— 
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Mrs. Maria Clemm. I visited her at the 
Church Home in Baltimore, where she 
spent the last years of her life, and where 
she died on February 16, 1871, it being 
the same building where Poe died on Oc- 
tober 7, 1849. Mrs. Clemm never tired 
of talking about her “darling Eddie,” as 
she always called the poet. She was 
fond of speaking of his beautiful man- 
ners, of his exquisite taste in dress, and 
above all things, she loved to tell of the 
many ladies who admired him. Their 
friendship was the chief comfort and 
solace of a life of sorrow, suffering and 
song. Poe was a worshipper of beauty, 
and of all beauty, he thought a beautiful 
woman was the supremest. His senti- 
mental feeling for woman was the deli- 
cate, poetical Greek worship of an ideal 
beauty, so exquisitely personified by 
Nausicaa in the Odyssey. Proud, soli- 
tary and ambitious, he found in his fe- 
male friends the sympathy which his 
mind and heart longed for. 

In the winter of 1845-46, Poe was the 
most distinguished visitor in the circles 
that gathered at the houses of the Hon- 
ourable John R. Bartlett, Dr. Dewey, 
Miss Anne C. Lynch, afterward Mrs. 


Botta, and others who held weekly 
receptions of the best intellectual society 
of New York. Mrs. Whitman, in speak- 
ing of Poe’s social prestige, relates an 
anecdote showing his habitual courtesy 
and good nature, which was noticeable 
to all who best knew him in domestic 


and social life. The incident occurred 
at one of the soirées above mentioned. 
A lady who prided herself on her knowl- 
edge of languages, ancient and modern, 
wished to expose the ignorance of a pre- 
tender to classical knowledge, and pro- 
posed inviting him to translate a difficult 
passage in a Greek author, of which lan- 
guage he was profoundly ignorant, al- 
though in his writings he was in the 
habit of sprinkling Greek quotations 
very profusely. Poe was present upon 
the occasion, and when he heard of the 
lady’s malicious intention, he remon- 
strated with her so earnestly that she 
was induced to forego the embarrassing 
test. 

Another evening Poe engaged in an 
intellectual controversy with the aggres- 
sive and self-opinionated Margaret 
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Fuller. This lady, in her usual “lofty 
and autocratic style,’ was annihilating 
a young author with merciless scorn. 
Poe came to the rescue of the van- 
quished author, and in a few sharp, 
trenchant remarks destroyed all the et- 
fect of the learned lady’s eloquence, and 
completely discomfited her. This was 
accomplished by Poe in the most pol- 
ished manner. Some one -present whis- 
pered, “The Raven has perched upon the 
casque of Pallas, and pulled all of her 
feathers out of her cap.” 

Sometimes, but not often, his child 
wife, Virginia, accompanied her husband 
to these weekly assemblages. She took 
little or no part in the evening’s con- 
versation, but her pride in the poet’s 
brilliant social success illuminated her 
sweet, girlish face. Mrs. Clemm told 
me that Virginia, Eddie and herself 
formed an ideal family, and that the 
poet and his young wife were perfectly 
devoted to each other. In spite of this, 
it has been cruelly and recklessly as- 
serted that Poe neglected his lovely wife 
and caused her early death. A shallow 
English writer, Gilfillan, even went so 
far as to say that Poe caused the death 
of his wife that he might have a fitting 
theme for “The Raven.” Mrs. Whit- 
man, commenting upon this horrible and 
wicked assertion, sarcastically says that 
a serious objection to this ingenious 
theory may perhaps be found in the 
“refractory fact” that the poem was pub- 
lished more than a year before the event 
which it is assumed it was intended to 
commemorate. . 

Another of Poe’s friends, Mrs. E. 
Oakes-Smith, who met him during this 
time of his greatest social success, at the 
houses mentioned above, says his man- 
ners at these reunions were pleasing and 
refined, and his style and scope of con- 
versation that of a gentleman and 
scholar; that he delighted in the society 
of superior women, and had an exquisite 
perception of all the graces of manner 
and shades of expression; and that he 
was an admiring listener and an unob- 
trusive observer. 

So much abuse has been heaped on 
Poe’s head by ignorant or malicious per- 
sons that it is not only a pleasure but a 
duty to let the world know how he was 
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regarded by those who had the best op- 
portunity of seeing him. There was 
only one woman in all his social expe- 
rience who disliked him, and she dis- 
liked- him because he, very naturally, re- 
sented her attempt to destroy his 
friendship. with Mrs. Frances Sargent 
Osgood, who was one of the loveliest 
and most accomplished women of her 
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which was at the Astor House, soon 
after “The Raven” was published: 

“T shall never forget the morning I was sum- 
moned to the drawing-room to receive him,” 
says Mrs. Osgood. “With his proud and 
beautiful head erect, his dark eyes flashing 
with the electric light of feeling and thought, 
a peculiar, an inimitable blending of sweetness 
and hauteur in his expression and manner, he 


EDGAR ALLAN POE AT THIRTY-FIVE 


From an engraving of the original picture by J. Sartain 


time, and the object of the poet’s enthusi- 


astic .admiration. In her society he 
found a never-failing nepenthe for his 
sorrows and troubles. The poet and 
poetess were congenial spirits, and cele- 
brated their devoted friendship in lines 
worthy of the most exalted affection. 
Mrs. Osgood wrote an interesting de- 
scription of her first meeting with Poe, 


greeted me calmly, gravely, almost coldly; yet 
with so marked an earnestness that I could not 
help feeling deeply impressed by it. From that 
moment until his death we were friends. . . . 
For hours I have listened to him, entranced by 
strains. of pure and almost celestial eloquence 
such as I have never read or heard elsewhere.” 

Mrs. Osgood addressed the following 
lines to Poe: 
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I cannot tell the world how thrills my heart 
To every touch that flies thy lyre along; 

How the wild Nature and the wondrous Art 
Blend into Beauty in thy passionate song— 


But this J know—in thine enchanted slumbers, 
Heaven’s poet, Israfel,—with minstrel fire— 
Taught the music of his own sweet numbers, 
And tuned—to chord with his—thy glorious 
lyre! 
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So with the world thy gentle ways, 
Thy grace—thy more than beauty— 

Shall be an endless theme of praise, 
And love—a simple duty. 


Poe possessed that best of all social 
qualities—he was a good listener. When 
he took his pen in hand he was some- 
times fierce and aggressive, but in soci- 
ety he was conspicuous for his quiet 


MRS. MARIA CLEMM, THE ‘‘MORE THAN MOTHER” OF POE 


Reproduced from a daguerreotype taken in 1850, by permission of Mr. 
Walter Leon Sawyer of Boston 


These verses inspired the 


delicate response : 
To F——s S. O——p 


Thou wouldst be loved?—then let thy heart 
From its present pathway part not, 
Being everything which now thou art, 
Be nothing-which thou art not. 


following 


dignity, his unobtrusive manner, his 
elegant reserve. He was more impres- 
sive and infinitely more agreeable than 
the tiresome, loquacious, so-called 
good talkers who often eclipse the 
gaiety of drawing-rooms, and make lis- 
teners long for a “few brilliant flashes of 
silence.” 
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Poe was extremely fortunate in the 
“lonesome latter years” which followed 
the death of his wife to be admitted to 
the intimate society of Mrs. Annie L. 
Richmond, of Lowell, Massachusetts. 
It was this lady to whom the poet ad- 
dressed his well-known poem, “For 


Annie,” beginning : 


Thank Heaven! the crisis, 
The danger, is past, 
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the poet’s demeanour and the grace of his 
conversation. “I have never seen it 
equalled,” he said., A lady who was 
present at Mrs. Richmond’s one evening 
when Poe was there differed from the 
poet upon some subject that was under 
discussion and expressed her opinions 
very strongly. He listened to her ob- 
jection with the most perfect deference, 
and replied to her with the utmost polite- 
ness. His conversational tone was low 


VIRGINIA, MRS. CLEMM’S DAUGHTER, THE CHILD WIFE OF POE 


Reproduced from a photograph of a water-colour sketch belonging to 
Amelia Poe of Baltimore, Maryland 


And the lingering illness 
Is over at last, 

And the fever called “Living” 
Is conquered at last. 


At Mrs. Richmond’s house he met the 
best society of Lowell, and a gentleman, 
Mr. Heywood, who was a member of the 
family, spoke with great enthusiasm of 


but distinct; he never showed the least 
excitement even when discussing the 
most animated subject. 

It is the consensus of all who met Poe 
in society that while he was gentle and 
refined and seldom attacked any person’s 
opinion, and maintained his own with 
modest confidence, he took every oppor- 
tunity to defend any person who was 
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attacked, especially when such person 
was dead or absent, protecting him or 
her with the tender grace of charity— 
that charity which has so seldom been 
exercised in his behalf, either during 
life or since his early death. 

On rare occasions Poe was persuaded 


In the last months of the last year of 
Poe’s unhappy life, a gleam of light like 
that which cheered Sindbad in the Cave 
of Death, brightened the poet’s gloomy 
existence. This was his return to his 
early home in Richmond, reviving dead 
memories, and resuming his place in that 





MRS. SARAH HELEN WHITMAN 


Reproduced by permission from a portrait in the Atheneum, 


Providence, R. I. 


Photographed by 


Anderstrém, Bristol, R. I. 


to recite “The Raven” when attending 
social gatherings in New York, espe- 
cially when his wife added her request 
to the entreaties of his host or hostess. 
It was the opinion of those who heard 
him that it was a thrilling, an enthrall- 
ing, an overpowering exhibition of fer- 
vid frenzy and mental _ exaltation. 
Once heard it was never forgotten. 


fine old Virginia society which threw 
open its hospitable doors to welcome 
back its most gifted son. But it was the 
last flicker of life’s candle, soon to be 
extinguished forever by the mournful 
tragedy of his mysterious death in Balti- 
more on that fatal autumn morning of 
October 7, 1849. 
Eugene L. Didier. 
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CASUAL NOTES OF AN IRRESPONSIBLE TRAVELLER 


VI—Roven 


Ye nemneran pameg ARIS is France.” This 
ao Es f mis one of those- sayings 
m8 which are oftentimes re- 
gpeated, but which long 
ago have ceased to havea 
# particle of truth in them. 
: “uum Paris is no_ longer 
France. It is only a huge caravanserai, 
maintained, to be sure, by cynical and 
greedy French, both male and female, but 
for the benefit or the detriment of all the 
world save France itself. The Second 
Empire, with Baron Haussmann as its 
instrument, shattered the older Paris 
which belonged to history, and substi- 
tuted in its place a glittering and some- 
what gaudy creation, meretricious, unsub- 
stantial and unmeaning. Compared with 
any of the old French cities, Paris then 
became what a brand-new garish mod- 
ern hotel is, when compared with a quiet, 
restful, well-appointed home. And since 
the Empire fell, its gilt has slowly worn 





away. A certain cheapness pervades the 
whole. It is the bouge of all the world. 
What do you see in Paris? Swarms 
of half-educated and _nasal-voiced 
Americans, commercial travellers or 
millionaires, Cook’s tourists and queer 
Englishwomen, Greeks, Turks, negroes, 
Russians,—some of them bent on pur- 
chasing articles de Paris, others wallow- 
ing in the mire of a studied and cold- 
blooded lubricity. Nothing is so dis- 
heartening or so depressing, so pathetic, 
as a lengthy stay in Paris. It is 
like watching day by day a sluggish 
snake unwind its fetid coils; for, 
like a snake, its grace makes it only the 
more disgustful. No; Paris is not France ; 
but fortunately the old France still sur- 
vives elsewhere, the France of industry 
and honest wealth, the France of wit and 
wisdom, the France of constancy and 
courage, the France that so long domi- 
nated Europe and put the last touch upon 
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the achievements of our modern civilisa- 
tion without letting go the fine traditions 
of the past. 

If you wish to see the France that 
once was and the France that is 
to-day outside of Paris, come with me to 
Rouen, that beautiful old city on the 
Seine. It is only a few hours from Paris 
on the south and from Le Havre on the 
north. Do not, like most travellers, 
break your journey there for only half 
a day; but come and settle down for 
some weeks in a quiet hostelry on the 
Rue des Carmes. The place is rather 











“IN THE HUGE ROUND TOWER, POOR JEANNE 
DARC WAS TRIED” 


dingy and uninviting when you view it 
from the street; but after you pass 
through its broad archway and cross a 
courtyard laid with flagstones in the good 
old fashion, you will enter a lovely green 
garden lying in the very heart of the 
hotel, with turf-like velvet having a sweet 
repose about it worth not merely a cycle 
of Cathay, but infinite cycles of the rau- 
cous, harlot-city, Paris. Your room will 
look out upon this stretch of turf. You 
will hear no noises in the morning. You 
can have your déjetiner brought to you 
there at any hour that you please; and 
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when you like, you can sally forth to 
flaner in the sunshine which filters 
softly down upon the medizval streets of 
Rouen itself. 

The city has something of the early 
nineteenth century about it. It has much 
more of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Its glorious cruciform cathe- 
dral with its fretted stone-work, dark 
with time, takes you back to the reign 
of Philippe Auguste, who expelled the 
half-hearted troops of King John of 
England about the time when the English 
barons forced that king to set his seal 
to Magna Carta and then to hasten away 
from Runnimede with livid face, gnaw- 
ing his nails to the quick and snarling 
blasphemies. What a wonderful blend 
of history and fiction is linked with 
this old city! Here the Burgundians and 
the French contended; here the French 
and English fought; here Jeanne Darc 
was tried, condemned, and burned after 
suffering indescribable indignity and out- 
rage. Here, too, in our own time the 
tramp of German soldiery has been heard 
along the streets while the people looked 
through their closed shutters at the stolid 
Teutons, whose helmets streamed up the 
Rue Jeanne Darc to disperse in little 
splashes of steel among the houses whose 
owners were compelled to shelter them. 
How well has Guy de Maupassant in 
Boule de Suif set that picture vividly be- 
fore the eye! 


The advance guard of-three corps met at 
precisely the same moment in the Place de 
l’Hotel de Ville; and through all the neigh- 
bouring streets came the German army, 
spreading out their ranks and making the 
pavement echo with their heavy, rhythmic 
tread. Orders shouted in an unknown guttural 
tongue rose before houses which seemed dead 
and empty, though behind the closed shutters 
watchful eyes peered out upon these victors 
who were masters of the city, of its people’s 
fortunes, and of their very lives according to 
the law of war. 

The inhabitants in their darkened chambers 
were filled with that excitement which springs 
from any cataclysm, from those tremendous, 
murderous heavings of the earth against which 
all foresight and all resistance are of no avail. 
The same sensation revives each time when 
the established order is reversed, and there is 
no more security, but when all that upholds 
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“SOME PIQUANT-LOOKING GIRL WHO DOES NOT 
BY ANY MEANS APPEAR TO BE A PILGRIM.” 


the laws of men and of nature lies at the 
mercy of an ignorant and brutal force. An 
earthquake crushing under wreckage an entire 
people; an overflowing river rolling drowned 
peasants along with bodies of cattle and with 
beams torn from the roofs of dwelling houses; 
or an exultant army slaughtering those who 
would defend themselves, carrying away 
prisoners, pillaging in the name of the sword, 
and thanking God to the roaring accom:pani- 
ment of cannon—these are among the awful 
scourges which test our faith in everlasting 
justice. 


But to-day there is nothing to remind 
one that Rouen ever felt the heavy hand 
of Germany. It is a pleasant, genial city 
and very rich withal. Along its quays lie 
ships which have been floated inward up 
the Seine, together with those little ba- 
teaux-mouches on which one may slowly 
make his way from Le Havre to Rouen 
in perhaps a dozen hours, lazily watching 
the fertile countryside and the tortuous 
windings of the river, while regaling him- 
self upon the good things of the land. 
These little craft remind me of the 
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somewhat mythical canal-boats which de- 
lighted the good Jos Sedley in Belgium, 
plying between Bruges and Ghent, and 
of which Thackeray wrote: “So prodig- 
iously good was the eating and drinking 
on board these sluggish but most com- 
fortable vessels, that there are legends 
extant of an English traveller, who, com- 
ing to Belgium for a week, and travel- 
ling in one of these boats, was so de- 
lighted with the fare that he went back- 
wards and forwards from Ghent to 
Bruges perpetually, until the railroads 
were invented, when he drowned himself 
on the last trip of the passage boat.” 
Fortunately, the railways have not in- 
terfered with the little vessels which lazily 
make their way from Le Havre to Rouen 
and even to Paris. A traveller on any 
one of them is a personage of great im- 
portance. He is served with deference. 
He is a sort of monarch incognito upon 
















































































‘“THESE SONGS MAY BE PURCHASED FOR A FEW 
SOUS IN THE STREET FROM A PRETTY GIRL” 
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“THE VIEW OF THE SEINE AND THE RICH GREEN HILLS OF NORMANDY DRAW YOUR EYES AWAY 
FROM YOUR IMMEDIATE SURROUNDINGS.” 

















“THE STARTLINGLY REALISTIC FIGURE OF THE SAVIOUR REARED UPWARD, LIFE-SIZE, UPON A 
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his travels. All he needs is to forget that 
time has any value, and to let his soul 
expand under the influence of the sun- 
shine, the glimpses of green fields, the 
dainty dishes which are set before him, 
and the delicately cobwebbed bottle of 
Pontet Canet that makes him feel as 
though he were surrounded by blossom- 
ing vineyards in an everlasting summer. 


When I come to write down just what 
it is that fascinates me most in Rouen, I 
find that there are many things. In the 
first place, this is the France of royalty 
and not of the wretched Republican 
régime which has converted Paris into a 
vulgar shop. In Rouen, men and women 
still fear God and have some regard for 
man. The courtesy—the old Gallic 
courtoisie—still prevails. The people 
have not yet learned from foreigners to 
be brusque and rude. Even the market- 
women bow and smile if you purchase an 
oeillet for your buttonhole, instead of 
grunting at you as they do in Paris when 
you decline to spend fifty francs for a 
bunch of orchids. Every one who enters 
a shop deferentially removes his hat. 
Everybody seems glad to see everybody 
else. The whole population, in. fact, re- 
sembles a good-natured, well-fed family 
who are on the best of terms with one 
another and with the world atlarge. Round 
about the city, peeping out -of thick 
clusters of greenery, are the chateaus of 
the old noblesse, Catholic and royalist to 
the very core. They have wealth to 
spare, and this is why the shops of Rouen 
are peculiarly attractive. Down by the 
Grosse Horloge with its double dial 
spanning a narrow street, and built and 
carved four or five hundred years ago, 
there are windows full of confections 
which must delight the hearts of the 
ladies who rightfully prefix the noble de 
to their historic names. I am sure that 
- they would equally delight the judicious 
American girl if any American girl were 
sufficiently judicious to pass by Paris 
and do her shopping in Rouen. And 
such quaint bits of gold and silver work 
as you can see displayed by all the jewel- 
lers with every sort of variation on the 
fleur de lys, that symbol of Old France! 

Then, of course, there are the mem- 
ories with which the city teems. I have 
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already spoken of them, and yet I have 
merely hinted where I might have writ- 
ten fifty pages. For, when Philippe 
Auguste drove out King John in the year 
of grace 1204, the town was already very 
ancient. The Romans knew of it as 
Rotomagus, and their later emperors 
made it a second capital. Rollo with his 
Norsemen settled here before the year 
goo. It was the capital of William the 
Conqueror before he crossed the Channel 
and possessed himself of Saxon England. 
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THE CHURCH OF ST. ROMAIN 


Here the child-prince Arthur was mur- 
dered by King John. In the hugh round 
tower which still stands as the donjon 
of a castle now destroyed, poor Jeanne 
Dare was tried and was also foully slan- 
dered by the ruffian who had been placed 
within her cell. Rouen beat off the 
troops of Henry of Navarre until he had 
abjured the Protestant faith. Here were 


born the two Corneilles, and here died 
in -exile the famous Earl of Clarendon in 


1674. 
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I love to stroll along the leafy boule- 
vards which circle the city with their ver- 
dure, supplanting the ancient ramparts 
that have long been levelled. I love 
also the quaint old houses in the crooked, 
narrow streets. They overhang it with 
their mouldering gables of carved oak, 
and in a moment a few steps will take 
you from the twentieth century into 
the fourteenth. It must be confessed that 
some of these dark lanes have an evil 
reputation, and it is hardly safe to 
wander through them after nightfall. In 
the daytime, if you look up as you pass, 
you will see wicked painted faces 
through the casement windows. When 
the dusk comes on, strange sounds are 
heard within these dimly lighted homes 
of vice; and not infrequently some 
stranger, usually a sailor, is found in 
the morning lying prone upon the well- 
worn cobblestones, with a long knife in 
his back. There is one particularly evil 
street or rather passage which runs along 
the old cathedral and connects the broad 
and spacious Rue de la République with 
the Rue des Carmes. For some reason 
it is not lighted in the evening, and noth- 
ing could be more sinister. Once upon 
a time, being in a hurry, I passed through 
it in order to reach my hotel more quickly 
than by taking another route. It was 
black as ink and as still as death, and it 
reminded me of nothing so strikingly as 
of a sort of wolf-trap set for men. You 
may be sure that I lost no time, yet as I 
neared the other end I heard a pattering 
of feet behind me, and you may take my 
word for it that I had sensations. 

If I were writing only~to please a 
very special public, I should have 
much to say about Madame Bovary; for 
readers of Flaubert will not forget the 
strange things that befell her in Rouen. 
There is her meeting with Léon in the old 
cathedral when he was half innocent and 
she was wholly bold. And there is her 
drive with him in a closed cab from the 
Rue Grant-Pont, along the river, to the 
cemetery, and through nearly every street. 
“From time to time the coachman on his 
box cast despairing eyes at the cafés”: 
but when he wished to stop, the voice of 
Léon sounded sharply from within the 
cab: “Continuez! Continuez toujours!” 
I will not, however, dwell on this, for it 
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seems out of place; but I will quote a 
bit from Flaubert—an exquisite passage 
which shows you Rouen as you see it 
when you stroll out into it after break- 
fasting: 


It was a lovely summer morning. Silver 
sparkled in the jewellers’ windows; and the 
light falling obliquely on the cathedral made 
mirrors of the corners of the ancient stone. A 
flock of birds fluttered in the blue sky around 
the trefoiled terrace. The public square, echo- 
ing with cries, was fragrant with the flowers 
that were massed along its pavement—roses, 
jasmines, pinks, narcissi, and forget-me-nots, 
nestling between moist grasses and mint and 
watercress. The fountains plashed in the 
centre; and beneath immense umbrellas, amid 
heaps of melons, the flower women, bare- 
headed, were twisting paper around clusters of 
fresh violets. 


So much for Flaubert, that epileptic 
genius who was himself almost a pos- 
session of Rouen, since he was born not 
far away, in the delightful little hamlet 
of Les Andeélys. I could also make some 
remarks about the theatre which Emma 
Bovary attended with her husband; for 
the building still stands, a monument of 
ugly architecture which was _ probably 
thought to be impressive in the- year 
1822. And not only does Flaubert have 
a share in Rouen, but so has his disciple, 
Guy de Maupassant. Apart from the 
fact that the story of Boule de 
Suif opens in this city, there is 
in its suburbs the village of Canteleu, 
where, as will be remembered by all read- 
ers of Bel Ami, Georges Duroy, that sub- 
limated type of maquereau, took his bride, 
who had been Madeleine Forestier, to see 
his parents, the old country people who 
kept a little cabaret—‘‘a small house com- 
posed of a ground floor and a garret. A 
branch of pine nailed over the door in- 
dicated in the old style that the thirsty 
might find refreshment.” Madeleine was 
not pleased with her peasant hosts, the 
coarse old man who lived amid the stale 
smell of pipes and cheap cigars, nor the 
horny-handed old woman who looked at 
Madeleine with suspicion because of her 
“frills and musk.” Yet it was Made- 
leine’s cleverness which turned Canteleu 
to some account. You will remember 
how she afterwards suggested that her 
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husband should begin calling himself 
Georges Du Roy de Cantel, and that he 
should have his visiting cards engraved 
thus with his name surmounted by a 
baron’s coronet. 

All these places are full of interest. 
They fascinate because they crowd the 
mind with so many reminiscences. But 
I wish that some one had worked into a 
novel or any other bit of writing an 
account of that extraordinary mountain 
which overlooks Rouen and which ts 
known as Bonsecours. You can ascend 
it, I believe, by some sort of a funicular 
railway, but it is much better to hail some 
lazy, lounging cocher and get him to 
drive you thither in a ramshackle fiacre. 
He will not overcharge you, and you 
can lie back as you wind around and 
around the mountain, very much as 
though you were ascending it in.a very 
leisurely balloon. Little by little the city 
of Rouen seems to sink beneath you, and 
you look down upon it with its shining 
river, its heaven-piercing .spires, its ga- 
bled roofs and bustling quays, while di- 
rectly beneath you is a great slanting 
slope of chalky hillside rising at an angle 


of almost forty-five degrees, and up which 
you yourself are toiling. At last you reach 
the summit and look out over what seems 
to be half of France spread out like a 


panorama at your feet. It is very 
wonderful, and no less so is Bonsecours 
itself,—the broad mountain-top with its 
richly decorated church, its monument of 
Jeanne Darc, and the startlingly realistic 
figure of the Saviour reared upward life- 
size upon a cross. There are very pretty 
Renaissance buildings enclosing the 
statue ; but after all, it is the view of the 
Seine and of the rich green hills of Nor- 
mandy that draws your eyes away from 
your immediate surroundings. The 
place would not be France if there were 
not also a perfectly appointed little res- 
taurant on the very summit, where you 
can sit and view the world beneath you, 
and have at the same time a most delight- 
ful luncheon. Here and there at a little 
table you will.see a devout ‘pilgrirh en- 
joying a consommation, or it may be 
some piquant-looking girl who does not 
by any means appear to be a pilgrim. 
Tell the gargon to provide your driver 
with some bread and cheese, a bock, and 
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a ten centime cigar, and you can linger 
there for hours without having to pay an 
additional sow of cab hire. When you 
get ready to depart, you will find the 
cocher snugly curled up in his vehicle 
and fast asleep. Wake him, and he will 
grin cheerfully and say, “Merci, M’sieu,” 
and away you go at an accelerated pace 
down the dusty, winding road which 
leads you back to Rouen. 

It is rather hard to get into the con- 
fidence of the Rouennais, as is, indeed, 
the case with all French people in whose 
daily life you have no share. But I 
should say that upon this city there are 
left deep marks of the two great wars 
which it has seen—the long war of a 
hundred years with England, and the 
brief war of a few months with Germany. 
In the minds of the educated, the tradi- 
tions of hostility to England are very 
deeply rooted. In the minds of the un- 
educated, who do not go far back for 
what they know of history, it is the ha- 
tred of Germany that is most intense. 
France and England may arrange en- 
tentes. Their governments may work to- 
gether in harmony. Yet the born 
Frenchman who knows his country’s an- 
nals will always think of England as the 
historic foe of France. I took a walk 
one day with a Frenchman who had 
lived long abroad and who had even been 
naturalised as an American citizen. We 
strolled upon the boulevards where once 
the ramparts used to stand, and we 
talked of many things. He was now, he 
thought, a real cosmopolite.. He looked 
at all things with a-purely philosophic air 
of absolute detachment. One nation to 
him was the same as any other nation. 
Germany? Ah, yes, there was some ill- 
feeling with regard to Germany ; but that 
was only a temporary affair. Some ad- 
justment would be made, some diplo- 
matic arrangement by which a part at 
least of Alsace or Lorraine would be 
given back to France. The topic did not 
greatly interest him, though in 1871, 
when a very young man, he had been one 
of the Gardes Mobiles, and had served 
during the siege of Paris under General 
Trochu. I scarcely knew whether to ad- 
mire or to deplore his indifference. 
But presently, I happened to speak of the 
capture of Rouen by the English in 1449. 
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That was more than four hundred years 
ago, and you would hardly think that it 
would greatly trouble the mind of a man 
who could remember the Franco-Prus- 
sian War with calm philosophy. Yet at 
the very mention of the English, his eyes 
began to snap and his beard to bristle. 

“Ah!” cried he; “those sacred pigs! 
Those English! We shall be even with 
them yet!” 

And then he poured forth a flood of 
tumultuous language about the burning 
of poor Jeanne Dare. His English 
dropped from him like a garment, and 
the r’s of his French rolled like a drum 
that calls to battle. He stamped his 
feet and clenched his fists. His indiffer- 
entism had vanished into air. It was an 
interesting exhibition. When he stopped 
for breath I ventured to put in a word, 
having some regard for the facts of 
history. 

“But,” said I, “although the English 
were in a way responsible for Jeanne 
Darc’s death, it was the Duc de Bour- 
gogne who betrayed her into their hands. 
It was a Frenchman, the Bishop of 
Beauvais, who presided at her trial. 
Those who condemned her were theo- 
logians from: the University of Paris. 
She was actually burned at the stake by 
Frenchmen.” 

B-r-r-r-r-r-r! The atmosphere grew 
thick with consonants and vowels; and a 
vision of pointed whiskers whirling in the 
air made me fairly dizzy. I thought it 
best to say no more, and soon afterwards 
we parted. -That is the way in which 
educated Frenchmen feel about the Eng- 
lish. 

But when you get down to the com- 
mon people, the peasants, the small 
tradesmen, and the like, they seem to 
have forgotten the perfidious English. 
and to be cherishing a sullen, latent 
flame of anger against Germany.- They 
can remember the German occupation of 
Rouen; or if they cannot, they remember 
what their fathers tell them. I do not 
know any better way of testing the feel- 
ing of the French than by studying 
the songs which are most popular with 
them at any given time. To visit a 
French café chantant in the provinces is 
as illuminating as to spend an evening at 
the Oxford in London and listen while 
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the audience take up or hiss the political 
songs which are sung upon the stage. In 
France they have small sheets of music 
which give the words and the air of the 
chansonettes that are heard nightly in the 
little cafés chantants. These songs are 
sold for a few sous by girls in the 
poorer streets. They are bought by the 
thousands, and when they are sung 
in the cafés the refrain is taken up by 
every one and sung, not casually, but, as 
the French themselves would sav avec 
intention. Judging from a careful study 
of these songs I should imagine that the 
masses of the French still entertain a 
violent dislike to Germany, and that they 
still believe Russia to be a friend, not 
only powerful but loyal to her ally. The 
French in Paris know better, but not so 
the French in the smaller cities. 

There is a very popular song, for in- 
stance, entitled “L’Enfant Chantait la 
Marseillaise.” On the outer cover is 
depicted a burly German threatening 
with his sword a little Alsatian girl. The 
words of the Song are rather interesting. 
The first stanza runs as follows: 


Dans un village de 1’ Alsace 
Parmi les soldats du vainqueur, 
Une blonde fillette passe 

En murmurant un air vengeur. 
En l’entendant ainsi chanter 
Notre ancien hymne de guerre, 
“Tais-toi!’’ lui crie un officier ; 
Mais répondant d’une voix fiére 
L’enfant lui dit: “Je suis Francaise 
Et malgré tous vos soldats, 
Vous ne m’empécherez pas 

De chanter la Marseillaise. 
Allemand! je suis Frangaise!” 


Then the lines go on to tell how the 
brutal German, “un héros de Bazeille,” 
incensed by the girl’s audacity, took his 
sword and struck her with it. Bleeding, 
she staggered back, and then: 


Epongeant le sang de son front, 
Elle dit: “A l’autre campagne, 
Les canons frangais s’en iront 

Vous la chanter en Allemagne.” 


REFRAIN 


L’enfant redit: “Je suis Francaise; 
Un jour, vous n’empécherez pas 
Que nos clairons et nos soldats 
Chez vous chantent la Marseillaise. 
Allemand! Je meurs Francaise!” 


It would be difficult to underestimate 
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the real influence which such songs as 
these possess to nourish and deepen the 
feelings of the populace. Sophisticated 
persons may laugh and look at them as 
trivial affairs; or more likely they may 
never hear of them at all. But there 
must be millions of Frenchmen who, 
through the agency of songs like these, 
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are led to think that even little children 
in the lost provinces are treated with 
brutality because they are proud of their 
French blood and because they cling to 
everything which reminds them of their 
beloved France. 

Only a little less striking is another 
popular song entitled “Je Bois a la Rus- 
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sie.” One stanza, with its refrain, as I 
heard it thundered out in a large café 
near the Place Saint Marc, will suffi- 
ciently illustrate the ominous undertone 
of warlike feeling which makes such 
songs well known throughout the length 
and breadth of France. I wish that all 
my readers could have heard it sung as 
I did. 

On verra dans les deux puissances, 

Symbole la fraternité 

Nos drapeaux mélant leurs nuances 

Sur les murs de chaque cité. 

Mais viennent les jours de bataille 

Planant au dessus de nos rangs 

A travers le feu, la mitraille 

Ils nous conduiront triomphants ! 


REFRAIN 


Pour féter la sainte harmonie 

Qui régne entre les deux pays, 
Levant ma coupe, mes amis, 
Levant ma coupe, mes amis, 

Je bois, je bois, je bois a la Russie! 


You would not hear such a song as this 
roared fiercely in Paris as you may hear 
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it in Rouen or Amiens or Orléans, or any 
of the other smaller cities. You would 
not see in Paris the kindling eyes and 
the flushed faces, nor would you hear 
the deep tones thrilling with emotions 
which are all a commentary upon the 
songs themselves. In Paris, men are too 
sophisticated, too cynical, too pessimistic ; 
but, fortunately, you may go outside of 
Paris and find both men and women who 
believe in something, who have hope and 
energy and vitality, who love la patrie 
with all their hearts and who devoutly 
hate its enemies. And this is why, as I 
said at the beginning, Paris is by no 
means France. Look beyond it, and 
there you will find still beating the great 
chivalrous heart of that gallant nation 
which with, all its faults, has stood for 
centuries at the summit of art and litera- 
ture and intellectual activity of every 
sort, while around the achievements of 
the mind and the imagination there has 
gleamed the splendid aura of overwhelm- 
ing martial glory. 


PORTE DE LA CALENDE 














THE GIFT OF VERSATILITY AND 
SOME RECENT NOVELS* 


marEW years ago an 

Hitem of news went the 

Hrounds of the literary 

jABjournals, to the effect 

m@ithat a certain Hungarian 

mnovelist, Sandor Brody 

Sby name, was success- 

fully issuing, month by month, a full- 
sized magazine written entirely by him- 
self and containing, in addition to fiction, 
a political, musical and dramatic review, 
literary essays and poems,—and all this 
without interrupting his journalistic 
work on one of the Budapest dailies. 
This, of course, is an extreme case of 
versatility, in which literary quality was 
inevitably sacrificed for that cheaper and 
more ephemeral renown that comes from 
a rather sensational tour de force. At 
the same time, it raises the question 
whether the power of doing many differ- 
ent things fairly well is not always some- 
thing of a menace to an author’s repu- 


tation—whether, in short, the gift of 
versatility is not one that the greater wis- 


dom will rather sternly repress. The at- 
tempt to be a literary Admirable Crichton 
is only too apt to result in a journalistic 
jack-of-all-trades. And the true way to 
make a lasting name is not by trying to 
find out how many different things we 
can do fairly well, but what one thing we 
can do best of all. Versatility as a po- 
tential quality is of course a valuable 
asset. The ability to meet emergencies, 
to adapt new methods, to do easily and 
quickly something not quite in your own 


*The Gentleman. A Romance of the Sea. 
By Alfred Ollivant. 


New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 


The Red City. By S. Weir Mitchell. New 
York: The Century Company. 

The Gorgeous Isle. By Gertrude Atherton. 
New York: Doubleday, Page and Company. 

Sappho in Boston. Anonymous. New York: 
Moffat, Yard and Company. 

The Countess Diane. By Henry C. Row- 
land. New York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 

Friendship Village. By Zona Gale. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

Heartbreak Hill. By Herman Knickerbocker 
Viele. New York: Duffield and Company. 

The Silver Butterfly. By Mrs. Wilson Wood- 
row. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


line, rather than stand idle, waiting for 
the other man to do it, is as much of an 
advantage to the man of letters as to the 
mechanic. The trick of verse-making, 
the knack of driving a nail, hurts no one, 
whether novelist or plumber; but it does 
not follow that the plumber should be- 
come a carpenter or the novelist a tragic 
poet. Or to put the matter more spe- 
cifically, the only way in which to leave 
a lasting mark upon the literature of 
your own time is to work patiently, per- 
sistently, unyieldingly along a single line, 
strong in the conviction that it is the only 
true line to follow, and stistained by the 
faith that month by month, year by year, 
you are drawing nearer to your ideal. . 
If we briefly run over the great names 
in the world’s literature, itis rather signifi- 
cant to find how very few there are who 
have made a show of versatility. Homer 
is forever synonymous with heroic verse ; 
#Eschylus and Sophocles are tragic poets 
and nothing else; who could conceive of 
Pindar or Sappho writing epics, Herod- 
otus or Xenophon composing lyrics? 
Horace, it is.true, wrote satires as well 
as odes; Vergil was not exclusively an 
epic poet ; Shakespeare once wrote a son- 
net sequence; Milton gave the world 
some minor poems; Dante’s Vita Nuova 
might have made him a reputation, 
though he had never written a line of the 
Divine Comedy. Yet these are not cases 
of versatility; they are intermediate 
stages of development; the progressive 
steps of genius on its onward and upward 
way. One must come down to Voltaire 
in order to find a conspicuous example 
of a great mind in letters that tried de- 
liberately to be all things to all readers,— 
who dared to think that he could success- 
fully compete in epic, in tragedy, in fic- 
tion, in history, in philosophy, even in the 
universality of an encyclopedia. And be- 
cause Voltaire spread his gifts with such 
prodigality over so vast a field, although 
the thoughts that he expressed will live 
and continue to influence the thought of 
the world, yet his influence upon the dif- 
ferent literary forms of to-day is slighter 
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than that of many a lesser mind. It 
would be difficult to show that modern 
drama is materially different from what 
it would have been without Zaire, that 
the novel of to-day has followed another 
course of development from what it 
would have followed if Candide had 
never been written. 

And the same laws that apply to litera- 
ture in general also hold good within 
the limits of a single branch. The novel- 
ist who leaves a lasting mark upon fiction 
of his time is not the one who follows the 
changing fashions from year to year, de- 
liberately catering to the popular thirst 
for novelty. He is, on the contrary, the 
writer with strong convictions, artistic 
ideals that he has developed into a creed, 
to follow with unwavering faith, whether 
the world ever reads his books or not. 
Sometimes it happens that a novelist may 
be true to his creed and yet while sacri- 
ficing nothing touch the popular note. 
Dickens and Thackeray could always be 
wholly, consistently, delightfully them- 
selves, and yet hold their public. It is a 
question whether either of them could 
have kept bravely, steadfastly onward, 
satisfied only with the consciousness of 
faithful work, had they met with the in- 
difference meted out to Henri Beyle in 
France, to Jane Austen in England. And 
in these days of poster art and flam- 
boyant self-advertisement, the temptation 
is greater than ever before to do fantastic 
things in fiction, to startle the world into 
a brief day of attention, even though you 
be guilty of blaspheming your ideals. 
The War of the Worlds, The Man Who 
Was Thursday, gather an audience as 
easily as the chalk pictures of the side- 
walk artist. And all the while, in plain 
sight, in the adjacent shop window there 
may be hanging a priceless canvas from 
the brush of a master,—and the gathered 
crowd never even sees it. 

What your particular creed may be is 
of minor import. Naturalism, symbol- 
ism, romanticism,—the particular faith 
that you follow matters so vastly less 
than the question whether or not you 
have a faith. Are you an idealist? Then 
do not worship in the temple of realism, 
for to you it is a pagan shrine. Are you 
a follower of Zola? Then turn aside 
from Gautier and Hugo, for to you they 
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will be false gods and graven images. 
And if you have a faith, serve it faith- 
fully. There is many an author of a 
single novel, strikingly original, deserv- 
edly admired. Johnson’s Rasselas, Wal- 
pole’s Castle of Otranto,—it would be 
easy to stretch out the list of sporadic 
growths of fiction that have lived, and yet 
have not been vital factors in the evolu- 
tion of the modern novel. There have 
been more readers of Ben Hur or of 
Trilby than of any volume by Henry 
James or George Meredith,—one is half 
tempted to add, of all their volumes put 
together. Yet it is not Lew Wallace or 
George du Maurier who have helped to 
build the novel of the future. It is de- 
voted, conscientious artists such as Mr. 
James and Mr. Meredith in England, 
Maupassant and Zola and Bourget in 
France, to whom we are indebted for a 
technique in fiction that is mainly the de- 
velopment of the last quarter-century,— 
a technique so subtly and wonderfully de- 
veloped that already it makes the master- 
pieces of a generation ago curiously 
clumsy and out of date. Two of the 
most striking and widely praised novels 
of the past decade, Mr. Kipling’s Kim 
and Owen Wister’s Virginian, admirable 
as they bath are, the one as an almost 
epic embodiment of modern India, the 
other as a summing up of the spirit of 
the West, fail to add anything permanent 
to the art they represent. And the reason 
is that neither of these authors had 
served the necessary long and laborious 
apprenticeship. Each in his way had 
studied the technique of the short story; 
but the sustained effort of the full grown 
novel was unfamiliar to them. In other 
words, each took the technique of the 
novel as he found it, and applied it as 
best he could. But neither was yet ripe to 
strike out new paths for himself, to invent 
better ways in which to make the modern 
novel fulfil its appointed task of pro- 
nouncing a criticism on contemporary life. 

A book that not only serves to illus- 
trate the main points raised in the fore- 
going discussion, but as 
a matter of fact largely 
suggested them, is The 
Gentleman, by Alfred 
Ollivant. Among the 
few noteworthy cases of versatility in 


“The 
Gentleman” 
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writers of the present generation, we 
must turn to Soldiers Three, The Just-So 
Stories, and Puck of Pook’s Hill in order 
to find a fitting parallel to three such 
volumes as Bob, Son of Battle, Redcoat 
Captain and The Gentleman. It is fully 
a decade since Mr. Ollivant first came 
into fame for his strong and tender prose 
epic of a Scotch collie; and when some 
years later his second attempt in the 
same line, Danny, was voluntarily with- 
drawn, it seemed likely that the writer 
would remain among the number of au- 
thors of one book. Accordingly, last 
season, when Redcoat Captain appeared, 
the discerning few who appreciated the 
astounding cleverness of that unique bit 
of literary shorthand were quite excus- 
able for hailing it with jubilant acclaim. 
Of course, it was not a child’s story and 
therefore not literally a parallel to Mr. 
Kipling’s Just-so Stories. It was, rather, 
a sort of concentrated recipe for the joy 
of living, put up in the simplified form 
of an Atsop’s fable, and therefore quite 
likely to be misunderstood and unappre- 
ciated by those of us who have outgrown 
the clear-eyed simplicity of childhood. 
Now, once more this year, Mr. Ollivant 
furnished us with a genuine and very 
welcome surprise. It is always unjust to 
assign relative values to works so ut- 
terly dissimilar as The Gentleman and 
the volumes that preceded it. And yet, 
although each of the three bears the 
stamp of that indefinable quality which 
for lack of a better term we are content 
to call genius there is small likelihood of 
meeting with contradiction in proclaim- 
ing the new volume a work of bigger 
magnitude than either of the others. It 
is a historical novel which the present 
reviewer, hoping against hope, sincerely 
wishes might be the starting point of 
a new school, the origin of a stronger 
and saner form of fiction. The epoch 
is the Napoleonic wars. The theme is 
told in a sort of foreword written in 
the author’s characteristic verbal short- 
hand : 


“Succeed, and you command the Irish Ex- 
pedition,”’ said the squat fellow. 

“My Emperor!” replied the tall Cavalry- 
man, saluted and clanked away in the gloom. 


In other words, the story concerns it- 


self with an attempted invasion of Eng- 
land that almost succeeded. Whether 
the_narrative or any part of it is true to 
history no reader competent of judging 
the best sort of narrative fiction will 
care to inquire. What actually did or 
did not happen according to the dry-as- 
dust records of authentic history is made 
to seem quite as trivial as Dumas made it 
with Les Trois Mousquetaires, and Mr. 
Hewlett with his Richard Yea and Nay. 
There is no purpose in giving a detailed 
summary of the plot of The Gentleman; 
it is enough to say that it is essentially a 
man’s book,—although, curiously enough, 
it may be said parenthetically from actual 
observation that many a woman having 
once begun it is unable to lay it down, 
and yet it contains not a single female 
character from beginning to end. A 
shadow of a woman falls across the 
pages; there is a feminine influence at 
work behind the plot for England’s ruin. 
jut the book itself is essentially a 
chronicle of good fighting, in strict ac- 
cordance with the best traditions of Eng- 
lish fiction. Smollett, Captain Marriott, 
Charles Reade, Stevenson,—one can see 
and trace in turn the influence of these 
and many others so clearly as to disarm 
any foolish charge of borrowing. Un- 
questionably, Mr. Ollivant is in direct 
line of descent from the best style of 
English novelists. What is more, his mas- 
tery of technique is admirable, yet almost 
too apparent. As one discerning critic 
remarked in private conversation, The 
Gentleman serves to illustrate almost 
every known trick of emphasis by posi- 
tion,’‘and other more or less artificial de- 
vices for enhancing values, and rivetting 
the attention. 

And yet, admirable as The Gentleman 
must be conceded to be, it will not, by 
itself, exert any obvious influence on 
the history of fiction. Like many another 
sporadic work of genuine power, in tech- 
nique it is merely an echo of the past. If 
Mr. Ollivant should find himself 
prompted to write several more volumes 
in the same vein, he would undoubtedly 
evolve certain new principles that wonld 
take a permanent place in the history of 
fiction. As it is, one fears that his fatal 
versatility will be more apt to expend it- 
self next in a sonnet sequence, a volume 
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of sermons or a treatise on differential 
calculus. 
While we are speaking of historical 
novels, it is a convenient opportunity to 
mention The Red City, 
by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. 
“The Red City” Here is an author who 
at least cannot be ac- 
cused of versatility, for 
there are few writers to whom we may 
look with such confidence to uniformity 
both in subject and in treatment. And 
there is this, to say in praise of Dr. Mit- 
chell’s novels: that although he has 
chosen to write of bygone days, which 
have always been a prerogative of the 
romanticist, he is unconsciously a realist, 
a man who uncompromisingly sees life 
as it is; and therefore his dedication of 
the present volume to Mr. Howells, 
whose service to American fiction will 
not be fully appreciated for half a cen- 


tury to come, presents a peculiar and 


quite unconscious appropriateness. The 
ked City will be dear to the hearts of 
admirers of Hugh Wynne, Quaker, for 
it takes us back to essentially the same 
environment, the same atmosphere of 
old Philadelphia. It tells the story of a 
young Frenchman of noble birth whose 
father was slain in the reign of terror; 
who sought his fortune in the new coun- 
try, together with his widowed mother ; 
who was brave enough to lay aside his 
title, accept the menial task allotted him, 
and slowly work his way upward to a 
position of importance on the solid ba- 
sis ot individual worth. Probably with- 
out knowing it, Dr. Mitchell has por- 
trayed the process that is silently going 
on to-day in each individual case of the 
thousands of immigrants whom America 
is quietly assimilating and assigning, be- 
yond appeal to the place for which they 
are fitted. It is not only a very readable 
story but a document full of suggestion 
to the serious minded. 

Mrs. Gertrude Atherton has been 
writing for a sufficient number of years 
to have established a 
definite policy in fiction. 
Nevertheless, she is con- 
fessedly fond of experi- 
menting. One is never 
quite sure of what she may do next. It 
is not easy to forget the trick she played 


“The 
Gorgeous 
Isle” 
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not many years ago in publishing that 
clever story of Adirondack lite anony- 
mously. ter latest published volume, 
ihe Weorgeous lsieé, shows versaulity 
only so tar as its stage setting is con- 
cerned, being a very vivid,—although 
quite unnecessary,—portrayal of an 1sl- 
and in the West indies. It is a pity that 
Mrs. Atherton is so tond ot local colour 
for its own sake. If a story could hap- 
pen in Curagoa, St. Kitts or Martinique 
and nowhere else in the world, then 
more glory to the author who can paint 
the background with fidelity. But Mrs. 
Atherton s story might have been laid 
with equal truth in New York, Terre 
Haute or Pawtucket. Her problem is 
simply this: lmagine a poet, a man with 
Heaven’s own gitt, who in a few brief 
years may give the world a few immortal 
poems,—but he can write only under 
the influence of alcohol. There is no 
doubt that he is killing himself more 
rapidly than the hackneyed phrase “by 
inches’ indicates. Has the woman who 
loves him, and consents to marry him, the 
right to demand that he shall cease to 
drink if the consequence is to be a long 
sequence of silent years? In _ other 
words, has she the right to rob the world 
of the poems it might have had, and to 
rob the man she loves of the joy of 
creation? Mrs. Atherton deserves un- 
qualified praise for her courage in an- 
swering this question with absolute dis- 
regard of popular prejudice. 
Sappho in Boston bids a curious de- 
fiance to the question at issue, since the 
charge of versatility 
“Sappho cannot be _ directly 
in brought against an au- 
Boston” thor who chooses to re- 
main anonymous. There 
is, however, another charge to be 
brought with some show of justice 
against a story that up to the last mo- 
ment plays a certain trick upon the 
reader,—a story that notwithstanding the 
difference of time and environment is 
quite as unjustified as Mr. Stockton’s 
notorious problem The Lady or the 
Tiger. This is no. reason for evading a 
perusal of Sappho in Boston. On the 
contrary it is to be strongly recommended 
for three reasons: its English is a pure 
joy, its veiled satire on American society 
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is permeated with a rather rare quality 
of humour, and thirdly the question 
whether or not the Englishman who tells 
his story in the first person will event- 
ually win the undeniably charming Bos- 
tonian lady, who may or may not be di- 
vorced, has beyond question a piquant 
interest that challenges approval. And 
yet, in view of the solution supplemented 
by the author’s anonymity it would be 
mere folly to predict any permanent in- 
fluence however slight upon the trend of 
American fiction. 

The Countess Diane is the latest vol- 
ume of the author of The Shadow and 
The Mountain of Fear. 
Mr. Henry Rowland 
made a rather deep im- 
pression upon readers of 
discernment, several 
years ago, as a not wholly inept pupil of 
the school of Kipling, Joseph Conrad, 
Morgan Robertson and other frank stu- 
dents of life beyond the colour line. His 
fearless and uncompromising present- 
ment of the irresistible call of the blood, 
whether it be blue blood or red or brown 
or black, leaves the reader with a curious 
and unconquerable sense of dread, an ir- 
resistible shudder. For this reason, his 
latest volume, The Countess Diane, con- 
veys the same sense of surprised disap- 
pointment as that felt by the admirers of 
Mr. James Hopper’s Caybagan, when 
they found him collaborating on a con- 
vict story whose title is a numeral that 
refuses to be remembered. The Countess 
Diane is quite a dainty little story, con- 
taining all the elements that for the mo- 
ment are popular in fiction. It is an auto- 
mobile story, carrying you at breathless 
speed along French roads which are con- 
fessedly the goal of every automobilist. 
The heroine is a charming young woman 
of rank and title, cruelly persecuted by a 
brutal Russian nobleman. The hero is an 
American, calm, brave, resourceful and 
what is more to the purpose so favoured 
of the little blind gods that the heroine 
falls in love with him at sight. Altogether 
the slim yet attractive little volume bids 
fair to attain a well-deserved popularity. 
And yet a critic is justified in making 
this passing protest, there are to-day Mr. 
Booth Tarkington, Mr. McCutcheon, Mr. 
Richard Harding Davis, not to mention 
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numerous promising disciples, who al- 
though they did not happen to write The 
Countess Diane might so easily have 
done so. But, to the greater glory of 
Mr. Rowland be it said not one of them 
could ever by design or accident have 
written The Mountain of Fear. Let us 
hope that Mr. Rowland may successfully 
wage his battle against the dangerous 
temptation of a facile versatility. 

Of Miss Zona Gale we need have no 
serious misgivings. Whatever she may 
write, we can rest as- 
sured it will always have 
the same’ delightful re- 
pose of style and de- 
liberate restraint of 
substance. Charming as The Loves of 
Pelléas and Etarre was found to be, the 
delicate interest. of her new volume, 
Friendship Village, not only needs no 
apologetic endorsement, but in spite of 
its outward wide divergence reveals it- 
self to the discriminating few as essen- 
tially a work in the same key, a story of 
the same elusive quality. It would be 
vain to attempt to epitomise the theme of 
Friendship Village. It is enough to say 
that there is in it a great deal of Mrs. 
Gaskell’s Cranford, of Jane Austen’s 
Pride and Prejudice. But there is a 
great deal more of Zona Gale than of 
any of the predecessors to whom she is 
indebted. We may not have personally 
met Mis’ Postmaster Sykes or Mrs. 
Ricker-and-Kitton or Mis’ Holcomb- 
that-was-Mame-Bliss, or any of the other 
grotesque and unforgettable figures that 
wend their curious way through Friend- 
ship Village. And yet, we all have known 
some such environment either in life or 
in our dreams. We all have lived to 
some extent in such an environment of 
kindly feeling, according to our several 
deserts. And the true test of the rare 
quality of Friendship Village is the un- 
mistakable call that it has upon all of us 
for something that we individually have 
known and felt. 

Mr. Henry Knickerbocker Viele is 
known hitherto as a writer possessing a 
certain charm of style together with a 
quiet and dignified interest of theme. In 
Heartbreak Hili he does not in any 
way disappoint expectations, any more 
than he is guilty of unexpected versa- 
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tility. The theme of Heartbreak Hill is the 
rather hackneyed one of an ancestral 
estate that unsuspectedly 
conceals beneath a worth- 
less exterior an un- 
guessed fortune in hid- 
den mines. The man and 
woman who are joint heirs to Heartbreak 
Hill and who ona score of different oc- 
casions almost sell their birthright for a 
mess of pottage come very near, at the 
last, in missing their true happiness 
through the stress of unlooked-for pros- 
perity. But Mr. Viele is an optimist,— 
there is no use quarrelling with him for 
that,—and so he sees the outcome of his 
story in the way that will probably best 
suit the great majority of his readers. 
And at least the rest of us will be grate- 
ful to him for the rather rare charm of 
the English in which he chooses to couch 
it. 


“Heart- 
break 
Hill” 
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The Silver Butterfly, by Mrs. Wilson 
Woodrow, is designed rather cleverly to 
meet the popular taste 
for dainty femininity, 
frenzied finance and ex- 
asperating mystery. To 
be more concise, it 
relates the story of a lost silver mine 
somewhere in the remoter wilderness of 
Mexico. It amuses itself by curiously 
tangling up the ownership of the long- 
lost property, and by imagining that the 
title of the missing mine is vested in the 
woman who happens to be loved by the 
young mining engineer whom chance has - 
willed to stumble across a long-forgotten 
trail. Undeniably, this is a readable 
story, although even the most devoted 
friend of Mrs. Wilson Woodrow will not 
pretend that it is going to influence per- 
manently the trend of modern fiction. 

Frederic Taber Cooper. 
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I-II 


Perry’s “PARK STREET 
Papers”’* P 
II. H. M.*AtpEen’s “MAGAZINE Writ- 

ING} 


Not long ago a writer in THE 
BooKMAN applied the word obsequious 
to Mr. Perry’s editorial effusions in the 
Atlantic. It is a hard word, but it un- 
deniably suggests the air of somewhat 
anxious amenity with which the 
“Toastmaster” addresses his company. 
It is in fact less the air of the toast- 
master than of a solicitous host, keenly 
and a little painfully conscious of the 
putative transiency of his paying 
guests. He is alive to the smallest 
signs of unrest or dissatisfaction on 
their part, and ready to distract and 
soothe them with all kinds of pleasant- 
nesses. That Mr. Perry is an extremely 

*Park Street Papers. By Bliss Perry. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 1908, 

tMagazine Writing and the New Literature. 


By Henry Mills Alden. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 1908. 


i. BLIss 


popular lecturer is to be readily under- 
stood, for he is an accomplished femin- 
ist, never rude and never dull. His 
critical utterances give one a comfort- 
able sense of edification, without seem- 
ing to involve one in any act approach- 
ingungraciousness. Thenetresultof his 
criticism is, to be sure, often indecisive. 
We seem to have passed along pleasant 
ways with an affable guide. He is all 
readiness to point out to us this or that 
object of interest, giving us the while 
kindly assurances of our progress. But 
the chances are that just as we seem 
about to arrive at our chief objective, 
that prospect of extraordinary signifi- 
cance and interest which has been 
vaguely promised from the start, we 
find ourselves abruptly rounded up at 
the point of departure and graciously 
dismissed by our bland and smiling 
guide. So in the midst of a promising 
study of Whitman as a poet, Mr. Perry 
suddenly grows impatient of the crit- 
ical process, and, stretching out his 
hands with the benign and winning ex- 
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pression of the woman’s club orator, 
cries, “What does it matter whether he 
was a poet or not, since he was—some- 
thing else!’ So, in the present volume, 
we find him apparently deriving the mere 
opinion that “no truer poet ever lived” 
than Longfellow from the undoubted 
fact that no more virtuous and kindly 
gentleman ever lived. These “cen- 
tenary” papers on Hawthorne, Longfel- 
low and Whittier are of better quality 
than is common in this kind of occa- 
sional performance. The essay on 
Hawthorne is admirable. The treat- 
ment of Whittier is marred by an odd 
tinge of condescension, as toward a so- 
cial inferior, and by the critic’s prefer- 
ence of Whittier’s abolition rhetoric to 
his pure lyricism—our principal Ameri- 
can achievement in that kind. The 
paper on Aldrich is a perfect bit of obit- 
uary writing. 

The striking thing about the brief 
“Toastmaster” papers is the amiable 
cynicism with which the editor con- 
fesses that magazine-editing is a cater- 
ing affair. The editor is, he confesses, 
in the nature of a _ boarding-house 
keeper. “He has his weekly or 
monthly bills to meet, and he can meet 
them only by pleasing his patrons. Not 
what his boarders ought to like, if they 
would grow truly fat and wise and 
good, but what they do like, gradually 
comes to affect the policy of even the 
most stubborn-souled provider.” He 
admits (as what other editor has been 
willing to admit?) that expediency 
rather than a sense of absolute merit 
often determines the acceptance or re- 
jection of proffered manuscripts. Yet 
he believes in a distinguishable “body 
of doctrine” as the product of the Af- 
lantic’s half-century of existence. For 
the rest, “Inn-keepers abroad and ad- 
vertising panels at home unite in the 
declaration that Americans want the 
best. It is a good symptom, and it has 
a lesson for the magazinist. Those 
periodicals which are obtaining the 
widest reading are those which present 
the most various, hopeful and full- 
blooded pictures of the men and the 
vital forces that are daily creat- 
ing for us a new world.”. With this 
genial admission that what is most 
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popular is the best (Munsey’s probably 
reaches twenty times as many readers 
as the Atlantic), the paper characteris- 
tieally closes. 

Mr. Perry’s style is always finished 
and graceful; if there is any doubt as to 
his meaning it is due to his habit of 
balancing opinions and leaving matters 
open. Mr. Alden’s style on the other 
hand is so lumbering and confused that 
we with difficulty make out the fact 
that he has strong opinions and is ele- 
phantinely trying to convey them to us. 
He takes his position as magazine edi- 
tor far more seriously than Mr. Perry 
does. Indeed, he seems to regard him- 
self an ex-officio, a sort of prophet of 
modern culture. Not for him any sly or 
cynical admissions as to the human 
fallibility, the esthetic limitations, of 
the editor’s task. He evidently believes 
that Harper's has consistently stood for 
not only what was palatable to the 
Harper constituency, but what was ab- 
solutely best in modern literature, and 
yet more marvellous, in modern pic- 
torial art. Mr. Perry recalls the in- 
stance, and intimates that it is a fa- 
miliar one, of an editor’s praising one 
of two poems submitted to him, and 
keeping for publication the other one. 
Mr. Alden, on the contrary, has the 
record of an invariable acceptance of 
the best. And he indignantly repels the 
familiar insinuation that “it is the name 
and not the thing that counts.” “For 
ourselves,” he says, with editorial maj- 
esty, “it is our habit as well as our 
choice to read every manuscript with- 
out any reference to the name of the 
writer, and to reach our decision upon 
it before we acquaint ourselves of that 
purely incidental and secondary fact.” 
As the writer’s name is commonly to 
be found in a conspicuous place upon 
his manuscript, this must often have 
been a difficult feat. 

Mr. Alden has his “body of doctrine” 
indeed. His chief tenet seems to be 
that there is a new human nature, that 
it has best expressed itself in the maga- 
zines, and that the result is a “new 
Literature.” It is a foolish notion, he 
says, though a common one, that hu- 
man nature is the same in all ages. On 
the contrary, radical changes have been 
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taking place from age to age in “the 
psychical field” of man. “His freedom 
of choice saves him from confinement 
to the fixed circles in which Nature 
moves, and there is no possible mathe- 
matical calculation of any critical mo- 
ment marking his ascensions and dec- 
linations ; while his power to determine 
to so great an extent his own environ- 
ment is a new acceleration of his prog- 
ress, affording fresh permissive condi- 
tions to his psychical evolution. Every 
advantage gained for individual liberty 
through institutional advance, inspired 
by new awakenings of the human 
spirit, has multiplied these permuta- 
tions.” In this lightsome fashion does 
Mr. Alden lead us toward his promised 
land of the New Literature. It may 
surprise some of us to learn what ex- 
traordinary consequences the recent 
development of “the world sense” has 
had. “This world geist which has 
created for our time new sensibility, 
and thus the new realism, looks for- 
ward rather than backward. . . . Our 
real literature has, therefore, no stock- 
in-trade accumulated from old stores. 
It has even dismissed old locutions.” 
And for all the glory of this new and 
protestant realism, the magazines are 
chiefly responsible. It is perfectly 
natural that the writers whom Mr. Al- 
den exalts as the most eminent practi- 
tioners should turn out to be the most 
prominent Harper contributors, Mr. 
Howells, Mr. James, Mrs. Ward, et al. 

Some of Mr. Alden’s critical pro- 
nouncements are odd in the extreme,— 
such as: “The authorship of a para- 
graph written by Henry James, speak- 
ing for himself, would be detected at 
once, but the conversations in his 
stories are detached from his in- 
dividuality, thus sustaining the real- 
ity of the characterisation.” This is ex- 
actly. untrue, as the following remark 
is inexactly true: 

“Mrs. Ward is probably not a 
greater genius than Fielding.” In 
general one must deplore the writer’s 
habit of lavishing such terms as 
“greatness” and “genius” upon vari- 


ous orders of minor merit—as in his 


inclusion of that capable critic Mr. 
Charles Whibley among the greatest 
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English essayists. It is well to take 
our own age and own achievement with 
decent seriousness. But little is to be 
gained for sober criticism by such fan- 
tastic assumptions as Mr. Alden builds 
his argument on. A person who is ca- 
pable of asserting gravely that our pres- 
ent appetite for short stories is a sign 
of advance in our literary evolution is 
evidently capable of believing that the 
popular magazines are really the torch- 
bearers of our civilisation. 
H. W. Boynton. 


III 


AND Mrs. PENNELL’s “LIFE OF 
W HISTLER”’* . 


Mr. 


It is not easy to recall any work pub- 
lished in recent years of greater value 
to artists than the “authorised” biog- 
raphy of Whistler by the Pennells. 
This is not merely because the two 
handsome volumes contain the first 
comprehensive account of the life of a 
great artist—‘the greatest artist and 
most striking personality of the nine- 
teenth century,” his biographers boldly 
proclaim him. Nor is it because of the 
very numerous illustrations reproduc- 
ing most of Whistler’s important pic- 
tures, though these are worth having, 
in spite of the fact that Whistler’s best 
paintings elude reproduction more than 
most. The great value of the work lies 
in the fact that it contains a remark- 
ably clear and complete exposition of a 
great painter’s manner of working, a 
most searching analysis of his method. 
Those who are concerned for the 
technique of Painting and etching and 
lithography may well rejoice that the 
task of preparing Whistler’s biography 
fell into the hands of a fellow-crafts- 
man possessing adequate knowledge 
and sympathy. Whether Whistler’s 
manner of working was the only right 
manner, whether, had he begun earlier 
to teach, his instructions would have 
turned students into painters as infal- 
libly as he seems to have believed, are 
questions that may be left to the artists 


*The Life of James McNeill Whistler. By 
E. R. and J. Pennell. In two volumes, Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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and pedagogues. Right or wrong, his 
methods were based on brains, and 
there is no doubt that they may be 
profitably studied by every artist. 

But for one “serious” reader who ap- 
proaches these volumes with the laud- 
able intent of learning, there will be 
dozens who will look to a Life of 
Whistler for amusement. Here was 
one of the wittiest men of modern 
times, a man whose eccentricities were 
notorious long before his genius had 
brought him fame. Whistler the Bo- 
hemian, the man of society, the lam- 
pooner, the writer of inimitable letters, 
the disturber of the peace, the period- 
ical contributor to the gayety of na- 
tions—no finer subject has offered it- 
self for the biographer in a generation. 
Mr. and Mrs. Pennell are as completely 
in sympathy with the man as with the 
artist. It is in evidence here and there 
that they feared him—as who did not! 
—that they were seldom free from an- 
ticipation of the possible rupture which 
so few of the Master’s friends escaped. 
But they love the man and do honour 
his memory, on this side idolatry as 
much as any. He was, they frankly 
concede, “the most wonderful man we 
have ever known.” During the last 
years of his life they were on terms of 
close intimacy with him. Indeed, they 
seem to have inherited something of 
his bellicose spirit. In the eternal fit- 
ness of things it was right that the 
publication of Whistler’s official biog- 
raphy should have been preceded by a 
lawsuit. At an‘earlier day Mr. Pennell 
paid a fine tribute to his master by 
bringing suit for libel against a critic, 
in partial behalf, as hg claimed, of 
Whistler himself. The biographers 
whole-heartedly espouse the innumer- 
able quarrels of their hero, even to the 
point of seeing nothing good in the ad- 
versary in most cases. As the adver- 
sary was pretty nearly every man of 
consequence with whom Whistler came 
into close contact, it may be guessed 
that more than one distinguished nose 
is publicly tweaked in these pages. Mr. 
and Mrs. Pennell have a_ grudge 
against most of the unauthorised who 
have dared to write about Whistler, 
even though they condescend occa- 
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sionally to utilise the information thus 
made available. The quality of their 
discipleship is not strained. 

Yet it may be questioned whether 
they have accomplished the whole 
cycle of Herculean labours which they 
have undertaken. For Whistler the 
artist they have made out a clear case 

granting the necessity, at this late 
day, for proving his eminence. His 
prestige as a wit is safe in their hands, 
though it must be confessed that the 
cleverness of more than one bon mot 
evaporates in cold print, without the 
man’s personality to fix it. This, how- 
ever, is the common fate of all great 
wits. But when it comes to showing 
Whistler as good as he was great, as 
admirable in character as in genius, it 
must be asserted that success is only 
partial. And to the proposition that he 
was also a great literary artist there 
will be no unanimous assent. The Gentle 
Art is the amusing jeu of an enormously 
clever amateur—exactly the sort of 
thing that Whistler despised most 
heartily in his own art. Let the fact 
not lessen our enjoyment of its many 
brilliant qualities. 

That the book shows Whistler a 
bundle of contradictions need discon- 
cert no one. It is obvious that he was 
capable of fine generosities, of rare de- 
votion. It is equally obvious—if the 
sober record of facts can be trusted— 
that his character contained not a little 
of the poseur, and more than a suspicion 
of downright caddishness. Not once 
do his loyal biographers concede this. 
Their conception of their duty is be- 
trayed by the confession that they 
would not have mentioned one rather 


. discreditable episode in the painter’s 


career “had not too much been already 
said for it to be ignored.” But the 
history of his celebrated quarrels is 
given—with Ruskin, with his brother- 
in-law, with Mr. Leyland, with Du 
Maurier, with Hamerton, with Mr. 
Menpes, with Augustus Moore, with 
Swinburne, with Sir William Eden, 
and dozens of others. In many cases 
he had great provocation, and his wit 
frequently brought him _ triumphant 
through the encounter. But in not a 
few cases he shows, in spite of all 
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apologies, in a sorry light. It is regret- 
table that Mr. and Mrs. Pennell, with 
a subject of so many engaging virtues, 
could not have been content to allow 
him the defects of his qualities. 

For one thing they are heartily to be 
thanked: they have crushed with the 
heavy heel of authority some of the 
silly stories that have circulated in 
Whistler’s name, and they have re- 
corded in what may be considered the 
official form the best of his famous wit- 
ticisms. For a half dozen of them it 
would be worth while to read through 
a very dull book; and this is far from 
being a dull book, and there are more 
than a half dozen gems in it. To begin 
to quote them here would be unwise. But 
a single quotation may be permitted 
to show that Whistler was not only 
a wit, but the cause of wit in others. 
Whistler himself told the story with 
great glee, at the time of the award to 
him of the Grand Prix at the Paris Ex- 
position of 1900: 

Though it was agreed that the first medals 
should not be announced until all the others 
were awarded, somehow the news leaked out 
and got into the papers. At the next meeting 
of the jury, Carolus-Duran, always gorgeous in 
his appearance, was more resplendent than ever 
in a flowered waistcoat. He took the chair, and 
at once, with his eye on the foreign contingent, 
said that there had been indiscretions among 
some of the members. Alexander Harrison 
was up like a shot: “A propos des indiscrétions, 
Messieurs, regardez le gilet de Carolus!” 

Did Whistler himself ever surpass 
that? 

Edward Clark Marsh. 


IV 


A. M. Hinp’s “ENGRAVING AND 
EtcHING’ * 


Some one has said that a work for 
which the author deems it necessary to 
offer an apology should not have been 
written at all, and in taking up 
Hind’s A Short History of Engraving 
and Etching one finds an apology for the 


_ *A Short History of Engraving and Etch- 
ing. By A. M. Hind, of the Department of 
Prints and Drawings. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin and Company. $5.00 net. 
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‘work in almost the first line of the 


author’s Preface.. In this instance, 
however, the apology is entirely un- 
necessary, for the book itself is its own 
justification: From the beginning it is 
obviously a really important contribu- 
tion, and will take its place among the 
best of the present-day authorities on 
the subject. 

The feature which at once makes this 
volume invaluable is the exhaustive 
General Bibliography and an Individ- 
ual Bibliography attached to the Index 
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THE MASTER OF THE YEAR 1446. CHRIST 


CROWNED WITH THORNS 


of Engravers, which occupies no less 
than one hundred and thirty pages at 
the end of the volume. If the book con- 
tained only this its existence would be 
more than justified, since this list is 
undoubtedly the most thorough and 
complete that has yet appeared. 

In the introductory chapter the au- 
thor does not attempt a lengthy ex- 
planation of the various processes, but, 
as he states, it is “in sufficient detail to 
help the student, who has made no 
practice of the art, to a clear compre- 
hension of cause and effect.” It should 
be said that the book treats only of en- 
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COPPER PLATE PRINTERS AT WORK. 
THOMAS ROWLANDSON 
graving and etching on metal. It does 
not in any way include wood engrav- 
ing. 

Following these descriptions of the 
processes and a general technical re- 
view of the subject some ethical con- 
siderations of comparative values are 
given as, for instance, between the 
work of the painter engraver—that is to 
say, the painter who himself engraves 
his original designs, and the reproduc- 
tive engraver, who merely translates the 
designs of others. This might have 


been carried further with a comparison 
between the work of the engraver for 
decoration purely as opposed to the 


engraver on the plate from which 
prints are to be made. But the book 
has a broader and more practical pur- 
pose. In the chapter which treats of 
the earliest engravers, we are told that 
the earliest known date on any intaglio 
engraving—that is, a plate engraved 
with incised lines—is 1446, which as a 
date has an added interest for the rea- 
son that it is almost identical with the 
date of the invention of printing from 
movable types. More than a coinci- 
dence, it would seem divinely ordered 
that these greatest of all the graphic 
arts should have had their birth prac- 
tically together. 

To Germany belongs the distinction 
of producing the first engraving on 
metal. The author points out that 
there is direct evidence that other en- 
gravers preceded by a few years the 
engraver of the first dated plate. Un- 
fortunately, the name of this earliest 
engraver is lost, but he is distinguished 


Master of the Playing Cards, for the 
reason that a set of engraved playing 
cards represented his most extensive 
work. His work was crude enough in 
many respects, but certain character- 
istics of his manner are important and 
exerted a decided influence on the men 
who followed him, particularly the 
nameless one who engraved the first 
dated plate of 1446 referred to, and 
who was therefore designated as the 
“Master of the Year 1446.” This plate 
was one of a Passion Series. 

The author describes the develop- 
ment of the art in Germany and the 
Netherlands, which together are 
known as the Northern schools. Num- 
bers of the early engravers in these 
countries are known only by the ini- 
tials, monograms, and the signature 
marks on their plates. 

Contrasted to the men of the North 
are those of the South—which is to say 
Italy. 

The early Italian engravers may not pos 
technical proficiency of their 
Northern contemporaries, but they have a 
much finer feeling for the beautiful, if not 
an absolutely higher artistic sense. The out 
put of the century was much smaller in the 
South, but in some respects far wider in its 
scope. In the North we have found the art 
largely used for little devotional prints, for 
whose artistic worth those who scattered 


sess the 
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them cared little. In Italy, on the other 
hand, the tide of the Renaissance had 
opened up broader channels of thought, and 
in a country with an awakened sense of 
beauty, where art was already recognised 
as having self-contained ideals apart from 
the matter it dealt with, the artistic com- 
manded a more liberal range of subject 
combined with a greater reluctance to let 
out his work cheaply to merely missionary 
uses. If engraving in Italy had a practical 
cause to serve, it was essentially an artist’s 
motive, the desire to multiply designs which 
might serve as models in the workshops 
of sculptor, goldsmith, potter and crafts- 
men of every type. 


The work of all of the most noted 
of these early Italian engravers is 
described and numberless examples are 
shown. The question as to whether 
Leonardo da Vinci engraved is con- 
sidered. fully, but without any satis- 
factory conclusion, the author contenting 
himself with the reflection that “it is 
natural to imagine that among his 
numerous interests he at some time made 
attempts in this medium.” 

The chapter closes with the state- 
ment that scarcely any engraving was 


produced in the North of Europe dur- 
ing the fifteenth century outside of 
Germany and the Netherlands, and 
outside Italy in the South. France has 
little to show during this period, and 


Spain even less. Yet Spain was pro- 
ducing many rich examples in the 
other arts and crafts during this cen- 
tury. 

Another chapter treats of the “Great 
Triumvirate,’-—Direr, Lucan Van 
Leyden, and Marcantanio. The first of 
these, Albrecht Diirer—who hold the 
title of “the greatest of all line en- 
gravers’—secures exhaustive consid- 
eration. 

From the great German Masters the 
book turns to the Little Masters, and 
then to the History of Etching and its 
Progress During the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury and “The Decline of Original 
Engraving.” This also covers the first 
century of engraving in England, 
England having been just exactly a 
century behind Germany in the art. 

Under the last subject, “Modern 
Etching,” “our own” Whistler is hardly 
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given the space his work and reputa- 
tion deserve ; nor does it seem that any 
of the modern etchers or engravers are 
adequately considered. This is the only 
feature that is strikingly out of balance 
with the-rest of the work. 

Laurence Burnham. 


V 


Paut Witstacu’s “RicHArp MANs- 
FIELD—THE MAN AND THE AcTorR’* 


As preface to this sumptuous and 
richly illustrated book, Mr. Wilstach 
states that his intention is but to make 
a permanent record of Mansfield’s 
achievement and to reveal his person- 
ality. The record has been accom- 
plished with completeness, and the per- 
sonal revelation has been based as far 
as possible on correspondence and con- 
versation. This is well, for the tone of 
the book, while attempting an unparti- 
san spirit, is nevertheless eulogistic 
enough to make one rejoice that all the 
facts concerning Mansfield the man 
have not been transmitted through the 
medium of the author’s own personal- 
ity and coloured by the enthusiastic 
loyalty which the reader perceives 
without at any time having it unfairly 
intruded upon him. But if one recog- 
nises that Mr. Wilstach is often mak- 
ing the best showing possible, he is 
grateful for a clear and well-composed 
history and a temperate and engaging 
biographer. This is better luck than 
has awaited some modern actors; nor 
does one feel as in the other cases that 
there has been as much loss as gain in 
the writer’s nearness and devotion to 
his subject. 

To begin the record of a man’s 
achievements with those of his for- 
bears is the formula of these scientific 
times. This happens to be particularly 
illuminating in the case of Mansfield. 
The characteristics of Madame Ruders- 
dorff—a mercurial, magnetic and tur- 
bulent woman and a singer of majestic 
mien and commanding style—help us 
to understand the complex make-up of 
her son. Many of her qualities Rich- 

*Richard Mansfield. The Man and the 


Actor. By Paul Wilstach. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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ard fell heir to, and among them an 
early appreciation of the resources of 
a grand manner. His childhood was 
spent in Germany, France and Eng- 
land. Once he painted his class-room 
door a vivid green, and as he consid- 
ered it a work of art it is not surprising 
that he did not neglect to affix conspic- 
uously thereto his initials. As a child 
he played and sang by intuition with 
both facility and authority. At school 
in England he was known as “Cork” 
because he could not be kept down, 
and here he acted in his first play, tak- 
ing, as might be supposed, the star part. 
It was in 1872 that Madame Ruders- 
dorff was engaged by Bandmaster Pat 
Gilmore to sing in the Boston Peace 
Jubilee, and was persuaded by her 
enormous success to take up residence 
there. She speedily drew around her a 
circle of distinguished friends and 
young Richard began to exercise his 
mimetic talent in taking them off. At 
sixteen he was conversant with five 
languages and their classics. It was 
on this account that he was given the 
desk of foreign correspondence in the 
store of Jordan and Marsh by Mr. 
Jordan, his life-long friend. His 
mother and he waged a battle royal 
over a nascent moustache which he had 
against her wishes coaxed into being, 
and she finally offered him the choice 
between abandoning it or his home. 
His character not yet fully formed, he 
chose the latter. Before Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe and other guests of the 
family he impersonated at his birth- 
day party a newly landed prima donna 
and sang to the admiration and delight 
of all (as Mrs. Howe narrates), until 
he suddenly threw off his wig and an- 
nounced himself bored. The spicy 
temper of his mother often caused him 
to leave home for days and weeks. At 
length she agreed to give him an al- 
lowance to set up for himself, which 
he did with a small room and a large 
piano. Between music and painting 
he halted undecided, but concluded 
that the latter was his metier. After- 
ward he said that when he had sold 
his pictures to all his friends, he dis- 
covered that he had no friends. He 
lived im dread of his washerwoman, yet 
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even in poverty he could not econo- 
mise. To eke out his income he de- 
cided to teach languages and soon filled 
his “limited list” with the smartest 
young ladies in Boston, whom he re- 
galed with music and fortified with tea. 
Immediately after first pay-day he 
blew in his earnings on a princely 
spread to his pupils, and announced 
that his career as professor of lan- 
guages had terminated. Once again 
being on his uppers, he gave himself a 
benefit in an amateur company, and 
his success in mimicking great actors 
and singers, including his mother, 
showed him his great talent. 

In 1877 his mother renewed his al- 
lowance when he announced that he 
wished to go to London to study paint- 
ing, in which up to this time he had 
been quite untutored. There, however, 
he sought her society friends as a gen- 
tleman drawing-room entertainer, and, 
at length, took advantage of an unu- 
sual opportunity to go upon the stage. 
At his opening he fainted from ner- 
vousness and hunger, for in preparing 
his monologue he had neglected to eat. 
When his mother found out what he 
was really doing, she cut off his allow- 
ance in high dudgeon and denounced 
him in several languages. He now be- 
gan to be hungry in earnest, and was 
hardly able to put up a respectable ap- 
pearance when he _ was _ fortunate 
enough to get an invitation to a fash- 
ionable house. From his few provin- 
cial professional engagements he was 
always summarily dismissed because, 
to the confusion of play and company, 
he would improvise both situation and 
lines in order to make a hit. When he 
finally scored in a part which needed 
no padding—Sir Joseph Porter in Pina- 
fore—that ancient fairy-godmother of 
successful actors, a sudden indisposi- 
tion gave him the chance to play the 
same part in the number one company. 
This got him a precarious foothold on 
the London stage, but in a moment of 
discouragement he ran across his old 
friend Jordan, who persuaded him to 
try for a place in America. 

In New York he went from theatre 
to theatre, full of assurance and de- 
clining all but important parts. But 
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finally he was forced to return to comic 
opera, which he hoped himself quit of, 
and his reception there determined his 
engagements for a while. Taking ad- 
vantage of a sprained ankle, he threw 
up his part suddenly in Jolanthe, came 
back to New York, and with little more 
captial than persistence and pluck 
talked A. M. Palmer into his first 
American dramatic engagement, a 
small part at the Union Square. Here 
again the sudden indisposition of a 
more important actor favoured him, 
for Stoddart decided at a late mo- 
ment that he was not suited to the part 
of Chevrial in A Parisian Romance, and 
Mansfield had a chance to create a rdéle 
which he had eyed like a cat from the 
start. What happened on that historic 
night is well known. 

The rest of his achievement is more 
familiar. Many disappointments yet 
awaited him which he confronted with 
his swaggering air and indomitable 
will. The tide began to turn when he 
persuaded Archibald Gunter to shift 
a melodrama into a farce; and before 
he had finished his characterisation of 


Prince Karl, the play had become the 
loosest of settings for a Mansfield re- 
fined vaudeville in which the irresist- 
ible charm of the man appeared at its 


best. Jekyll and Hyde followed and 
his career as a money-maker had be- 
gun. With these three plays he stormed 
London and finally captured the critics. 
But financial returns in London of the 
eighties came slowly to an outsider and 
it was not until he put on Richard III 
—backed by Jordan—that his success 
was more than merely artistic. Then 
he came back to America for good, but 
he was not to conquer at once. Only 
with Beau Brummel did his position 
become really established. Then with 
one hand he began to reduce his huge 
indebtedness and with the other he 
plunged into fantastic extravagance. 
While his art collection was under the 
hammer, he was buying new antiques 
and tons of roses for his guests. This 
golden interval, however, was not to 
last forever. Through a dozen semi- 
successes and failures, into a theatre of 
his own and out of it, on the road as 
the first voice of Shaw crying in the 
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wilderness, conducting an astute fight 
with the new theatrical syndicate in 
which both sides came off victorious— 
for some years he fought his auto- 
cratic way; he lived like a royal per- 
sonage and staved off his creditors; he 
gave himself up to wild caprices and 
theatricalities, and passionate resent- 
ments at stupidity and injustice on the 
one hand and opposition and luke- 
warmness on the other; he scornfully 
refused to grow rich by condemning 
himself to one part as Jeffersen had 
done, and staked his all again and 
again on his next throw; and, finally 
in what was perhaps his biggest under- 
taking—Cyrano—he scaled the summit 
of success artistic and financial at last. 

All this Mr. Wilstach has told in a 
simple and pleasing way. There are 
glimpses of a charming home-life and 
delightful letters to his five-year-old, 
struggles with his nervous and domi- 
neering temperament, anecdotes of his 
charity and rare tenderness, his lavish 
and occasionally imperious hospitality, 
his strangely arrogant fits of self-dis- 
trust, and all the contradictions of his 
many-sided personality. He had a rapt 
absorption in his réles and secluded 
himself for two or three hours before 
the rise of the curtain in order that he 
might get on his marvellous make-ups 
and get under the skin of his parts by 
a kind of auto-hypnosis. The usual 
actor’s superstitions were his, and 
omens and dreams much influenced 
him. 

From the bulk of his production— 
Beaucaire, The First Violin, Old Heidel- 
berg and the like—one may judge that he 
had also the usual inability of the actor 
to perceive that a good characterisa- 
tion alone cannot make a good play. 
But to place Mansfield either in his 
dramatic perception or achievement 
was not Mr. Wilstach’s task. It is to 
be hoped that on this excellent and 
thorough foundation some critical and 
impartial estimate of the actor will in 
this generation be built by another, and 
we shall supplement the present valu- 
able contribution by a competent study 
of his striking and authoritative if self- 
exploiting and highly mannered art. 

Algernon Tassin. 
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BY AGNES AND EGERTON CAS7 LE 


BOOK I—Tue Srory or a Day 


CHAPTERI 


mMADY GERTRUDE 

SESDALE rose _ from 

=the low chair in which 

yg she had been desultorily 

mafes perusing the Morning 

= Post, and faced _ her 

A sie Visitors with an air of 

expectancy which quickly changed to 
one of supreme astonishment. 

“Mamma—and Flo! This is a sur- 
prise.” 

“Quite a surprise,’ confirmed the 
dowager in her uncompromising bass. 

She paused in the middle of the 
room, waiting with a portentous air 
till‘the footman should have closed the 
door. 

“We came in a meter—a street me- 
ter,” she then announced, and made an 
irritable attempt to free her fine old 
head and her close bonnet from the 
anomalous wrappings. 

“We motored down in a taximeter, 
dear mamma means,’ emended her 
companion. 

“Motored—? Mamma, never!” 

If anything had been further needed 
to point the extraordinary momentous- 
ness of the occasion, this announce- 
ment would have completed it. The 
Countess of Enniscorthy in a motor! 
It had not been a thing even to dream 
of; it was middle Victorian tradition in 
the car of progress. 

“Allow me, mamma,” said Lady 
Florence—Lady Florence Jamieson 
was the assiduous eldest daughter, 
who since her own widowhood had 
never left her mother’s side. Her filial 
devotion had become almost prdover- 
bial. It was resented by the other 
daughters as excessive, irritating, and 
an encroachment upon their rights. 

Lady Gertrude had a little pri- 
vate smile at the tartness with which 
Lady -Enniscorthy responded, waving 
the hovering hand away from _ the 


veil knotted 
chin. 

“Allow me, Florence. I am not help- 
less—yet.”’ 

She flung the chiffon from her ener- 
getically as she spoke; while, nothing 
daunted, Lady Florence instantly pro- 
vided footstool and cushion to the 
chair into which the dowager had de- 
posited herself. The latter further as- 
serted her independence by pushing 
the stool away with a little kick. Her 
foot was encased in’a boot of black 
satin, flat-soled, toe-capped, elastic- 
sided, which almost pathetic remnant of 
bygone fashion could not disguise its 
small and beautiful proportions. 

The old Countess of Enniscorthy 
might have copied with impunity the 
pretty audacity of the lady who, ex- 
pecting the visit of an admirer of her 
youth, received him veiled and en- 
wrapped, lying on a sofa, with only her 
little feet in dainty shoes propped up 
on a cushion visible to his gaze—all 
that he should ever behold of her 
again, all that was left intact of her by- 
gone beauty, she averred. 

Not that there was not much that 
was beautiful in the old age of Lady 
Enniscorthy ; all, indeed, was striking. 
A piercing hazel-grey eye under an 
arched eyebrow of sable hue and fine 
aristocracy of line that years could 
never touch; iron-grey hair that had 
once been dense black, with the crisp 
wave in it that such luxuriance of 
growth never loses; a beak of nose that 
the prominent chin fully matched; lips 
set between with a determination that 
impressed before the chiselled curve 
could be noticed—faded lips now, and 
trembling a little at times with. the 
weakness of senility which is all the 
more piteous in the strong-willed, they 
must have been glorious lips when 
young blood coloured them and young 
smiles parted them. But the nose re- 
mained, no doubt, the most imposing 


under her determined 
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feature of her face. A peccant maid of 
hers was once heard to ovserve: 

“when her ladyship iooks at me 
with that nose, 1 couid sink into the 
earth!” 

Lady Gertrude noted its stern hook 
to-day, and her heart sligntly sank. 

“Mamma 1S certainly very angry 
about something,’ she thought, and 
searched througn her mind in vain tor 
peccadilloes. 

She glanced questioningly at Lady 

llorence. ‘Lhe latter returned the ivox 
with one full of compassion and sor- 
row. 
“Gertrude, dearest, it’s quite true. 
Dear mamma sent tor a taximeter ve- 
cause she wanted to come to you with- 
out a mmutes delay. Vear mamma— 
she must be terribiy shaken. Perhaps 
she ought to have a glass ot sherry and 
a biscuit first.” 

“Pray, allow me to speak for my- 
self,” interposed “dear mamma. — ‘pit 
down, llorence, you fuss terribly. Sit 
down you, too, Gertrude. Yes, 1 have 
something serious to say to you: you 
may imagine it is not for nothing that 
1 have come all the way from London 


to Windsor in that insane machine, 
which certainly has the advantage of 


rapidity. ‘hough, I don’t know,’ she 
added with a small acid laugh, “con- 
sidering the quickness with which bad 
news travels, that it is such an advan- 
tage to receive them an hour or so in 
advance.” 

“Bad news?” echoed Lady Gertrude 
quickly. “Has anything happened to 
Reginald?” © 

“He’s quite well, I believe,” said 
Lady Enniscorthy, her keen eye on her 
daughter’s paling cheek. “As to any- 
thing happening to him, I wonder 
what you expected when you aban- 
doned him in India.” 

“Oh, dear mamma,” said Lady Ger- 
trude, with the natural irritation of re- 
action, while the fine bloom of her com- 
plexion returned intensified, “need we 
go over that old ground again?” 

“We must,” said her mother sol- 
emnly, and Lady Florence affirmed 
this statement with a deep sigh. 

“Are you aware,” said the dowager, 
“that the J/nvicta arrived this morn- 
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ing at eight o’clock at Southampton, 
and that «rnest was with his mother 
by hali-past elevenr’ 

Lady wertrude glanced at the chim- 
ney-piece clock ; 1t was hali-past one. 

‘1 am sure it was very kind of 
tlorence,’ she said absently, “to tear 
herselt away trom her boy s empraces. 
1 hope hes wel!, and Coralie too.” 

“1 could not let mamma come alone.” 
Lady llorence Jamieson hesitated, her 
eye on the dowager. “iMamma thought 
it very urgent tnat you should be in- 
iormed ol everything.” ¢ 

“Gertrude,” said Lady Enniscorthy, 
“where is Keginalds ies, 1 know he 
has not arrived. ‘Lhe footman has told 
me so. i suppose your butler is out, 
but 1 think that aiter one o clock both 
servants should attend the door. 
Where is Keginald, Gertrude, and why 
is he not with you?” 

“Dear me, mamma, | suppose he’s 
waiting for a convenient train. 1 dare 
say he has a lot of business to see to in 
London. | got a wire from Southamp- 
ton this morning.” 

She rose and went to her writing- 
table. A _ tall woman, long-limbed, 
moving with invariable slow grace, 
grand dame, from the top of her rippled 
black head to the tip of her well-shod 
foot. Her mother’s glance followed 
her approvingly. 

“Ah, here it is—Arrived safely. 
Shall be with you earliest possible 
moment.’ ” 

“And he’s not here yet,” said Lady 
Enniscorthy. 

“I think Gertrude ought at least to 
have gone to meet him,” sighed Lady 
Florence. Her handsome brown eyes 
uplifted themselves with a look in 
which piety and sorrow were mixed. 
When she had had the privilege of 
wifehood, her ideas of its duties had 
been far other. 

“I do not like platform emotion,” 
said Lady Gertrude placidly. “And 
Reginald, dear Reginald, is emotional.” 

“Yes, Gertrude,” said Lady Ennis- 
corthy, “Reginald has a_ peculiarly 
emotional temperament.” 

The tone in which she spoke, the 
look which the speaker exchanged with 
her widowed daughter, and the silence 
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which immediately ensued were all 
pregnant. If self-control and intrinsic 
smoothness of disposition had not been 
Lady Gertrude’s peculiar gifts, she must 
have found the situation exasperating 
beyond concealment. 

The Countess Dowager of Ennis- 
corthy—she preferred to be thus ad- 
dressed, although she was now once 
again sole bearer of the title, the inter- 
vening peeress having had but a brief 
reign, and the present male owner of the 
family honours being too young to have 
got him a wife—was and had been mag- 
nificent in all her relations with life. Yet 
in one thing she had proved a failure, 
and the bitterness of that failure had 
shadowed the best part of her existence. 
She had (to use her own expression) 
brought “only women, silly women” in- 
to the world. Her four daughters had, 
in their sensitive childish days, carried 
between them a consciousness of guilt 
for their sex for which it seemed as. if 
they could never sufficiently apologise 
to their mother. Mamma could scarcely 
have been at fault: the weakness must 
have been theirs. 

Well past youth themselves now, they 
still became as children again before 
their parent, receiving with reverence the 
affection tempered with contempt she be- 
stowed upon them. 

Lady Gertrude, however, youngest and 
fairest of the trio, most resembled her 
mother in strength of character; and had 
in several instances openly carried out 
her own way in spite of maternal remon- 
strance. 

The second daughter (Lady Chal- 
loner, “poor Jane”) upon the other hand 
was as incapable of being moulded into 
any kind of shape and as hopelessly deli- 
quescent as an over-warmed jelly. The 
fool of the family, she had espoused, 
late in life, the most unattractive peer in 
the realm. The dowager had long given 
up endeavouring to guide, and was con- 
tent to snub her. Lord Challoner him- 
self had an iron will, but “poor Jane” ran 
out of the mould persistently. 

Lady Florence, the eldest, was (as her 
three sisters confided to each other) 
deep—not to say sly. They could not be 
made to believe that her obtrusive de- 
votion to her mother sprang solely from 
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filial affection. Perhaps the dowager did 
not think so herself; she treated her 
something like a paid companion, yet had 
a curious dependence on her. She 
ground her, as the phrase goes, but could 
not get on without her. 

Lady Gertrude, the open rebel, was un- 
daubtedly her mother’s favourite. But 
with Lady Enniscorthy partiality did not 
imply weakness. She was nearly as 
severe with her best loved daughter as 
with Lady Florence. And -Gertrude 
Esdale’s chief act of rebellion, and its 
consequences, being now under discus- 
sion, there was no relenting toward her 
in the maternal mind. 

“Reginald’s peculiarly emotional tem- 
perament.” On this phrase the.dowager 
had paused, and the silence was charged 
with the weight of an often repeated 
condemnation, combined with a new tri- 
umph. 

“What did I tell you?” she proceeded 
at length, in her deep voice, “what did 
I write to you in India when I first 
heard of your insane decision, what did 
I say to you over and over again? You 
have abandoned your husband, my dear, 
and now you must face the conse- 
quences.” 

“Dear mamma, you know I saw my 
duty otherwise. Reginald could get on 
without me. The child could not.” 

Lady Gertrude spoke with a patient 
weariness of argument so reiterated that 
it had lost all colour. 

“T should have looked after Norah,” 
said Lady Enniscorthy. 

Her terrible nose took a fiercer hook ; 
her lips tightened as she uttered the 
words to which Lady Gertrude made no 
response. That silence of Gertrude’s, ex- 
pressive of a complete divergence of 
apinion which filial respect would not 
allow her to emit, was one of her many 
aggravating ways. 

“You must face the consequences,” re- 
peated her mother now, in truly awful 
tones. 

Lady Florence sighed. 

“Tt would save time,” said Gertrude, 
turning rather sharply on her, “if you 
would give these consequences a name.” 

Before the latter could reply, Lady 
Enniscorthy delivered herself. 

“Another woman—” 
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The wife broke into frank laughter— 
the laughter of relief, of amusement. 


“Oh, my dear mamma, I’m afraid, 


after all these years, you can’t frighten 
me with such a bogy. Why, my poor 

Reginald has had his little flirtations 
since the first day of our honeymoon. 
Thank goodness, they’re as innocent 
as he is himself, and as numerous as the 
hairs on his head. I devoutly trust he 
has not lost his nice curly locks in 
these three years since I have seen 
him.” 

“Three years, indeed, since you last 
met,” said her mother, “seven, since you 
left him to his own devices. I am afraid, 
Gertrude, you will find that he has lost 
something more important than his hair, 
something you will never be able to re- 

ain.” 

: “Do you mean his heart?” asked Lady 
Gertrude, looking down, and smoothing 
the folds of her pretty morning gown 
with two ivory taper fingers—she had 
the most beautiful hands in all the world. 

But her gentle voice could not conceal 
the upward twitch of her lips. The 
thought of Sir Reginald’s heart seemed 
to be rather a joke to her. 

“I mean,” said the old lady, “his sense 
of conjugal obligation.” 

Lady Gertrude raised her violet-grey 
eyes with a sudden flicker of the usually 
placid eyelids. 

“And when a man loses that, my dear,” 
the mother went on, “it is not a woman 
of over forty who will bring it back.” 
Relentlessly the grating tones proceeded : 
“The institution of marriage, which has 
been ordained to consecrate the affec- 
tions, to strengthen the family ties, be- 
gins and ends with the obligation solemn- 
ly undertaken that husband and wife 
should cleave together——” 

“But, my dear mamma, half the hus- 
bands and wives of the world are sepa- 
rated by sheer force of other duties.” 

“The wife’s first duty is to her hus- 
band; if she voluntarily leaves him she 
has failed in her.marriage vow. A man 
very soon gets into the fatal habit of 
doing without his wife. He learns first 
to do for himself; and by-and-bye he 
finds it more convenient to have some 
one else to do for him. He finds it is 
more agreeable than being alone, some- 


times he finds the substitutes more agree- 
able than his lawful companion ” 

“Mamma!” 

“Substitutes take care to make them- 
selves eminently agreeable; all that is 
given them, all that they give, has the 
charm of not being: obligatory. They 
can be changed at will. They can be 
chosen young and lovely. When men are 
getting rather elderly, Gertrude, they are 
peculiarly susceptible to the charm of 
youth, and peculiarly flattered that they 
should still be reckoned as men who 
count with very young women.” , 

“Is this dissertation, dear mamma, 
meant to break to me the news that 
Reginald has found substitutes during 
my absence?” 

Gertrude folded her hands as she 
spoke. She was determined to smile, 
but could not keep a hint of bitterness 
either from lip or voice. 

“Reginald has found something in- 
finitely more dangerous — a_ substi- 
tute.” 

“The consequences—” murmured 
Lady Gertrude to herself. “Once again, 
the name, dear mamma?” 

“Florence,” ordered the dowager, “the 
name.” 

“A Mrs. Lancelot,” sighed Lady Flor- 
ence. 

“Have you heard of her?” sepul- 
chrally demanded Lady Enniscorthy of 
her youngest daughter. 

This latter drew her arched brows in 
the effort of thought. Her face assumed 
an expression singularly like her 
mother’s. 

“Mrs. Lancelot ?” 

“A widow.” said Lady Florence. 

“I remember vaguely—yes—he did 
speak of her once. A’ pretty little 
widow, Mrs. Lancelot, who was very 
kind to him when he had his attack of 
fever about a year ago. But he has not 
mentioned her since.” 

Once more Lady Enniscorthy and the 
widow interchanged glances. He had not 
mentioned her for a year. Could any- 
thing be more marked ? 

“That is the business which is keeping 
your husband from coming straight to 
his home,” said the dowager. 

As she spoke the door opened and 
the butler made his appearance, bearing 
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a telegram on a tray, which he presented 
with the words: 

“Luncheon is served, my lady.” 

Lady Gertrude waited, characteris- 
tically, a second or two before opening 
the orange envelope. When she looked 
up at last from the sheet, her face re- 
tained its charming serenity; yet there 
was a subtle change upon it. 

“It is from Reginald,” she said, and 
proceeded to read aloud: “Unavoidably 
detained till evening. Important War 
Office business. Reginald.” 

“Do you. believe in this important 
business?” asked her mother with a 
sneer. 

“No,” answered Gertrude thought- 
fully. . 

She paused, and the maddening sigh of 
Lady Florence filled the interval. Lady 
Gertrude turned upon her: 

“I suppose,” she said then, “this is 
Coralie’s gossip?” 

“Both Ernest and Coralie spoke openly 
of the matter.” As usual the old lady 
was ready with her emphatic interpola- 
tion. “It is, I fear, a matter that has 
gone beyond mere—gossip.” 

Again Lady Gertrude remained 
thoughtful. A third time she consulted 
the telegram. Then: 

“Florence,” she said, “would you mind 
taking dear mamma in to lunch. I shall 
join you in a minute or two. I am think- 
ing,’ she added explanatorily to the 
dowager, “of telephoning to beg Ernest— 
or Coralie, or both, if possible, to come 
to me at once. I suppose I might catch 
Ernest at his club, or Coralie in Park 
Lane.” 

“You'll certainly catch Coralie,” said 
Lady Florence, “but she said she was 
going to have—” here she smiled plain- 
tively—‘“a real good tight beauty sleep 
after her journey.” 

“She won’t mind interrupting it, I’m 
sure, for me,” said Gertrude. Another 
time she would have bantered her sister 
on the tone of depression in which she 
had repeated the innocent remark. Lady 
Florence was eminently blessed in her 
son’s choice, and in her own peculiarly 
saintly way exasperatingly resigned to 
the prettiest, sweetest American daugh- 
ter-in-law in all the world. 

Lady Enniscorthy hoisted herself out 
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of her chair, and stood looking with a 
certain pride at her youngest daughter. 
~ “I could not possibly say where Ernest 
was,” proceeded Florence unwillingly. 

She was of those who regarded their 
children as so exclusively their property 
that it becomes a grievance when any 
one else attempts to make use of them, 
even for the smallest service. 

“Florence,” said her mother snub- 
bingly, “you spend your life in invent- 
ing difficulties. Coralie will know where 
Ernest is—it is much better that they 
should both come and give their report, 
since Gertrude requires so much con- 
vincing. Take me in and give me my 
lunch. I hope there is something I can 
eat, Gertrude.” 

“Dear mamma, I hope there is,” said 
the mistress of the house sweetly, as 
with leisurely step she moved to the 
morning room, where was installed the 
telephone. On her way she paused to 
ring and give an order to the servant 
who promptly answered the call. 

“Let Miss Norah know that as Sir 
Reginald will not be able to be with us 
before evening, I wish her to attend her 
drawing-class as usual. And, Barker, 
order the car to be round for her at 
two o'clock.” 


CHAPTER II 


Orange Court is a pleasant Georgian 
house with an outlook on Windsor for- 
est. Lady Gertrude had chosen it for 
her one precious child as combining all 
the advantages of town and country. 
The girl could attend occasional classes, 
lectures and concerts, and be visited by 
the best masters without losing the bene- 
fit of fresh air. 

The spacious rooms, opening on the 
gardens that almost ran into the forest, 
were charming without being  magnifi- 
cent. An excellent but reserved taste 
had presided everywhere; there was 
more comfort than grandeur, more re- 
finement than expensiveness. The only 
hint of extravagance was in the flowers, 
which were lavish within doors as well 
as without. For the rest all was pretty, 
“chintzy” and fresh, with some cabinets 
of fine china—a few good pictures and a 























general scheme of furniture that should 
harmonise with the delicate Adams deco- 
ration—the distinctive cachet of the 
house. 

The whole place had never looked 
more attractive than on this brisk June 
day, and Lady Gertrude, as she sat wait- 
ing for “Trunks,” let her eye wander 
through the open door into the harmoni- 
ous vista beyond, with, for all her cour- 
age, a sense of sudden and bitter anger. 
Was her mother right, indeed? Were 
men of such poor stuff that they could 
not endure the separation imposed by the 
most sacred maternal obligation without 
seeking undignified solace? Was the 
marriage contract, then, so frail a thing 
to the average husband that the wife 
must needs keep constant watch upon 
him to avert his infringing its clauses? 
There had been a very warm sense of 
satisfaction —if scarcely rapture — in 
her heart this morning, at the thought of 
her husband’s return; and there was 
not a bowl of sweet pea, not a single 
one of those slender glasses of roses, 
that. she had not herself disposed with 
an eye to his pleasure. . . . Mrs. Lance- 
lot, a pretty little widow—her substi- 
tute! 

The telephone bell rang sharply, un- 
pleasantly arousing her. 

“Is this 178 Park Lane? Can I speak 
to Mrs. Jamieson?—Oh! Can I speak 
to her maid? Yes, I’ll hold on.” 

(It certainly was strange that Regi- 
nald had never mentioned Mrs. Lancelot 
again in his weekly letters. Save for 
that one casual reference, over a year 
ago, which any less acute memory than 
hers would have failed to retain, he had 
not written her name, and yet now it was 
familiarly coupled with his—her substi- 
tute!) 

“Yes, is that Mrs. Jamieson’s maid? 
Oh, it’s you, my dear. My dear, I’m 
heart-broken to disturb you, but if you 
and Ernest could come down to me here 
at once, it would be a real kindness. No, 
Reginald has not made his appearance 
yet. But grandmamma and _= your 
mother-in-law are here.” 

Here Lady Gertrude started and 
rubbed her ear; for the recipient of this 
news at the other end had given a whistle 
which, if expressive of thorough under- 
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standing, was somewhat too piercingly 
conveyed along the wires. 

“What? You'll come? You and 
Ernest? That’s right; thank you.” 

Lady Gertrude hung up the receiver 
quickly. Deliberately composed as she 
was, any further remarks or confidences 
just then would have intensified the gall- 
ing discomfort of her position. She 
went into the dining-room without giv- 
ing herself leisure for reflection. 

Here she found the dowager some- 
what peevish over the absence of potash 
water and the oddity of her dgughter 
preferring Irish whiskey to Scotch. 

Before Lady Gertrude had had time to 
help herself to a cutlet, Lady Ennis- 
corthy passed on to another grievance— 
a grievance that lost no savour for being 
again an old one. 

“I see,” she said, casting a severe look 
around the table, “that you adhere to 
your ridiculous arrangement of banish- 
ing Norah to the school-room for her 
meals, as if she were still fed on pap and 
couldn’t behave herself at table. I won- 
der,” with an acid laugh, “how you 
reconcile this regulation with your theory 
of maternal education. You left your 
husband, we understand, to be with your 
child.” 

“T made it a rule,” insinuated Lady 
Florence, “to have Ernest down at lunch 
from his second birthday. It was one of 
the precious hours of the day.” 

“Norah dines with me,” interrupted 
Lady Gertrude—‘“we find it fits in better 
with the lessons. And then we are not 
troubled by Fraulein’s presence, and I, 
too, have a precious hour, Florence. 
Dear mamma, you know how it is here 
at Windsor—people always dropping in 
to lunch—it unsettled the child, inter- 
fered fatally with the hours of classes 
and all the rest of it. Norah 3 

The door was thrown open upon the 
name and the owner of it sprang into the 
rcom with less decorum than might have 
been expected from a young lady whose 
upbringing was so systematically con- 
ducted. 

“Upon my word,” said Lady Ennis- 
corthy, “one would think the house were 
on fire!” 

But her hawk-eye softened indescriba- 
bly as it rested on the radiant vision of 
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youth that had so tempestuously pre- 
sented itself. That was the first impres- 
sion that Norah Esdale invariably pro- 
duced: youth; extraordinary freshness 
and vitality. She was ruthlessly young: 
her personality met one with a dash as of 
a mid-sea wave, or the slap of a spring 
wind. She seemed to give out sunshine, 
to move in an atmosphere of her own, 
all breeze and gaiety and _ careless 
strength—an embodiment of April. 
She took heart and eye by storm; and it 
was only after a while that one saw how 
irregular was the charming face; that 
the figure was too slim for its height ; its 
movements as brusque and awkward as 
a puppy’s. Many wondered how the 
serene, slow-moving, eminently smooth- 
mannered, low-voiced mother could have 
produced this impetuous creature. 
People commented with smiles on the re- 
sults of dear Lady Gertrude’s system. 
But what mattered it? Who could have 
wanted Norah’s nose to be other than tip- 
tilted, her mouth less widely curved over 
those dazzling teeth? Who could have 
wished her hair less ruddy—who could 
have endured to see it sleeked down, 
when its luxuriance ran to such irresisti- 
ble curls and misty tendrils? Her laugh 
was infectious, her tempers fascinating, 
her sallies adorable, her awkwardness, 
her immaturity, the grace of youth itself. 
And through her eyes, under those 
marked and arched black brows—the 
family trait which in her was so rare a 
beauty contrasted with the chestnut 
head—the frankest and most innocent 
soul that girl ever owned looked out 
upon the world. The eyes were green. 
Lady Florence was alone to lament it. 

Before even the impatient hand had 
dashed open the door, Norah’s voice had 
been uplifted in no subdued accents. 

“Mamma—mamma, mayn’t I chuck 
that bally old studio this afternoon, since 
I was to have given it up, anyhow, for 
father? Cousin Enn wants me to go for 
a spin with him. Mayn’t I go? Please, 
please ‘i 

“Norah, don’t you see your grand- 
mother ?” 

“Oh, granny darling!” 

The long legs took two leaps, and the 
awe-inspiring dowager was assaulted by 
her granddaughter’s embrace; the mid- 
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dle Victorian bonnet was knocked 
crooked on the majestic old head. Lady 
Florence, with a cry of horror, just saved 
the despised glass of soda water and 
Irish whiskey. A rebuke of unusual 
tartness was driven from her meek lips: 

“Norah you are impossible! 
Grandmamma cannot be treated with this 
roughness.” 

“Hold your tongue, Florence,’ said 
grandmamma. “Gertrude, your daugh- 
ter is a hoyden.” 

But the little, trembling, “old, blue- 
veined hands, with their weight of rings, 
were unconsciously caressing the bright 
head. And grandmamma’s lips had a 
smile which only one being on earth had 
now the power to call there. 

“Granny—tell mamma to let me go. 
It isn’t a day to be stuffed up in a 
studio—granny !” 

Norah broke from her grandmother’s 
clasp as impulsively as she had sought it, 
and reared her slenderness, all tense and 
quivering with impatience. “Mamma, 
Cousin Enn is waiting on the telephone.” 

“Norah,” said Lady Gertrude, “you 
have not said good-morning to your 
aunt.” 

“Oh, how do you do, Aunt Florence?” 

The girl dropped an unwilling peck 
somewhere in the direction of Lady 
Florence’s eyebrow; and standing erect, 
safely behind the widow’s bonnet, gri- 
maced her frank objection to the cere- 
mony and to the person concerned. 

“Mamma » 

“Gently, Norah, gently.” 

“What am I to say to Enn?” 

“You are to tell him, my dear, that 
you are due at St. John’s Wood at three 
o'clock; that you are very much obliged 
to him for his kind thought of you and 
are sorry you cannot accept.” 

“Mamma—.” protested Norah in high- 
pitched anguish. 

“IT ordered the car at two for you, 
dear, so you will have plenty of fresh 
air. Now go and dress. You've had 
your lunch, I suppose?” 

“One bite of it—a beastly loin chop. 
Enn said...” In the voice there was 
a quiver as of tears, which the bright 
eyes winked fiercely back. “Enn said 
he’d lunch me at Marlow, where there’s 
ever such good grub—and 4 
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“That will do, Norah, you know my 
wishes.” 

“Mamma—— 

“Not a word more.” Lady Gertrude’s 
pleasant tones had not lost one of their 
musical inflections. On her somewhat 


” 


statuesque face rested an air of smiling’ 


inflexibility. 

“Granny... !” 

Norah had dragged herself to the 
door; she now wheeled round with a 
flounce of blue linen skirts which gave a 
generous vision of a pretty, thin, silk- 
stockinged leg. 

“Granny—you might tell mamma to 
be nice to me for once!” 

“My dear,” said Lady Enniscorthy, 
who had assumed a sphinx-like attitude 
during this dialogue, “it is only when 
daughters are young that they are sup- 
posed to obey their parents.” 

The child hesitated a second, met 
her mother’s steady glance, and rushed 
from the room—with more than the sus- 
picion of a slam of the door behind 
her. 

The three women had a sudden sensa- 
tion of gloom, as if the sunshine had 
gone too. Yet it was still flowing 
through the wide French windows, and 
the landscape beyond lay bathed in un- 
clouded radiance. - 

Lady Enniscorthy gave a little fierce 
laugh. Her favourite grandchild’s dis- 
appointment stirred her against her 
daughter with a resentment scarcely pro- 
portionate to the occasion. 

“T congratulate you,” she said, “I con- 
gratulate you upon your discipline and 
its results. Reginald will indeed be grati- 
fied. He will feel that the sacrifice 
which was imposed upon him has been 
brilliantly compensated for. Pray, my 
dear Gertrude—I am an ignorant old 
woman and find it hard to keep pace with 
the modern culture—what might ‘bally’ 
mean ?” 

“The child certainly does talk dread- 
ful slang,” lamented Lady Florence. 
She kept a frightenend eye upon her 
mother as she spoke. It was scarcely 
safe for old ladies to be thus excited. 

Gertrude Esdale sat smiling, playing 
with the strawberries on her plate. 

“Nora is a little wild,” she conceded 
gracefully, “and she has picked up—as 
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you say, Florence—some silly slang, 
chiefly from Enniscorthy. One of my 
reasons, dear mamma, for not wishing 
them to be so much together. But Norah 
is a good child—a good obedient child. 
And my will is law to her in spite of 
her little explosions. I have,” said Lady 
Gertrude, “encouraged her to be frank 
with me, and she is as loyal to me be- 
hind my back as she is outspoken to my 
face.” 

“IT say I congratulate you,” said the 
grandmother. 

She rose, still tremulously agitated 
from the constraint she was putting upon 
a temper as flaring as Norah’s own. 
“But since the girl is such a paragon, I 
wonder you think it necessary to thwart 
her so persistently.” 

“We shall have coffee in the drawing- 
room,” said Lady Gertrude, pressing the 
electric button at the corner of the din- 
ner table. 

“Thank you, Florence, I am quite 
capable of conveying myself as far as 
the drawing-room,” snapped the dowa- 
ger. Gertrude’s habit of switching off 
discussion in this final manner was, to 
the last degree, exasperating to Lady 
Enniscorthy—all the more so that it was 
difficult to resent openly without oppos- 
ing temper to suavity. As usual the 
souffre-douleur came in for the snub. 

As the three ladies entered the draw- 
ing-room there was a whirl of blue skirt 
in the adjoining morning-room, and the 
sound of a closing door, soft enough 
this time, which Lady Gertrude was 
carefyl to ignore. She guessed rightly 
that Norah had been telephoning the 
recent decision to her cousin. Far, how- 
ever, was the confident mother from sus- 
pecting what had passed along the wires. 


“Mamma’s perfectly horrid this morn- 
ing—she says I’m not to go with you.” 

“Oh, I say!” came an answering la- 
ment of hollow disgust. 

“Just when papa put us off and every- 
thing. Enn, I am disappointed.” 

“So am I, ra-ther—I say, Norah— 
this is a bit beastly of Cousin G.” 

“Beastly a 





“*Pon my word it is,” repeated the 
brilliant conversationalist at the other 
end of the wire. 
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“And I am to go to the studio.” 

“What ?” 

“I am to go to that disgusting studio 
instead.” 

“What ?” 

“The car’s coming in two secs, and I’m 
to be stuffed up all the afternoon in St. 
John’s Wood.” 

“Wha-at!” 

“Enn, you’re a perfect idiot! 
say it again.” 

“IT say, Norah’—the accents from 
Windsor, which had been dreamily re- 
flective, were now hurried and excited— 
“I. say, Norah, cut the bally studio and 
come with me.” 

teso.. & 

“Your mother needn’t know till you’re 
gone.” 

“What about Fraulein ?” 

“Oh, Fraulein zum Henker said 
the guardsman (who had passed in lan- 
guages). 

mei. sf 

“Hang it all, Norah, it would be a 
crime to miss our spin to-day. Look 
here, can’t we square Fraulein? Can’t 
you square Fraulein ?” 

“T might,” said Norah reflectively. 

“T'll be round in-a jiffy—find you in 
the school-room ?” 

“Hush, they’re coming!” 

Before she corked him up (as she 
phrased it to herself) she caught his 
last words: 

“The car. . 


I won't 


” 


. in the back lane.” 


The coffee was bubbling over the tiny 
spirit flame. Lady Gertrude’s . taper 
fingers moved smoothly among the old 
Spode cups. 

“T hear a motor,” said Lady Florence, 
pausing to listen, the sugar spoon sus- 
pended in mid-air. 

“That is the car for Norah,” said 
Lady Gertrude, casting a glance through 
the window at the farther end of the 
room. “It is too early for Coralie.” 

She caught a glint of her own chauf- 
feur’s white cap through the muslin 
curtains. Lady Enniscorthy snorted 
“How that horrible machine 
throbs !” 

“Surely I hear another motor,” pur- 
sued Lady Florence. 

Hers was the type of mind that com- 
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ments unnecessarily on the obvious and 
minute events of life. 

“That’s on the road,’ responded the 
placid sister. 

Coffee was taken thereafter in a si- 


lence broken only by Lady Enniscorthy’s 


demands for more milk, more sugar and 
more coffee. 

“The motor’s gone,” remarked Lady 
Florence, at length. 

Lady Gertrude did not this time cast 
a glance toward the window; perhaps 
she did not want to see her daughter’s 
pretty muffled head glide across the 
panes, knowing that it was full of mu- 
tinous and resentful thoughts against 
herself. 

She need not have feared to look, for 
the car moving away at a steady wheel 
was empty of passengers. 


Enniscorthy lightly sprang up the back 
stairs and entered the school-room with- 
out knocking. 

Norah, alone by the wncleared lunch- 
eon table, was reflectively gazing at a 
blue jug of warm water which stood 
flanked by a tumbler on a small tray. 
Over her school frock the girl had 
donned her loose, white motor coat, which 
hung open, revealing the slight, belted 
figure; from her winged motor hat— 
which gave the charming wild beauty of 
her face something of a Valkyrie look— 
the long gauze ends of her veil floated 
untied. 

Young Enniscorthy paused upon his 
impetuous entrance. Norah struck him 
(as he expressed it) all of a heap when- 
ever he saw her. To-day with “that 
winged thing” and “those floaty things” 
and the smile which she turned upon him, 
and “by Jove” that look in her eyes. . . 
Well, he’d known it all along, of course, 
known it without knowing it, as it were, 
but now it came upon him in such a way 
that it positively robbed him of breath. 
Norah was the one being in the world 
for him. 

He stood, panting a little. 

“There you are, Enn,” said Norah, 
with great composure. 

She had smiled—a brilliant smile of 
welcome and satisfaction—at sight. of her 
young lover, for she, in her turn, had 
thought him very good to look upon, and 
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had known (long before Enniscorthy 
himself) that he and she were destined 
for each other. But there was no agita- 
tion about the matter. She was practical, 
she was content; she liked him with all 
her clear brain and all her child’s heart. 
The woman in her was yet deeply 
asleep. 

He was good to look on; one of the 
best, his comrades called him—clean- 
limbed and clean-minded, a wholesome 
English youth, full of: life, of honest 
common sense and inherited prejudice as 
to honour and class obligations. 

“Hang it all—there are things a fel- 
low does not do:” that would be his 
condemnation of any infraction of those 
unwritten laws; how severe, it would 
take mind attuned to his own to under- 
stand. Not over-clever, but capable of 
sturdy work; not unduly handsome, but 
well-featured, with a finely set head, a 
good square brow and jaw; and some- 
thing besides, something intangible and 
incommunicable of breeding and charm; 
a smile, an occasional look in the eyes 
that told of a spirituality a little unusual 
in a not otherwise unusual type. 

“T say, Norah, ready? Come along.” 

We grow increasingly inarticulate with 
the centuries—how will our . children’s 
children communicate to each other the 
deepest feelings of their souls? 

She ran to him and began to whisper. 
“Look here, Enn, you pop down to the 
hall door and just tell Binks the car’s 
not wanted. Oh, don’t be stupid: Binks 
is waiting for me with the car, of course. 
You’ve got to get him quietly away; you 
can give him ten shillings and say the 
car won’t be wanted, with a wink—like 
this. Binks will understand, he’s a dear. 
But, I say, you’d better go out by the 
back door and slink round by the house 
in case Barker should be in the hall. 
Barker is a regular pig.” 

“Right,” said Enniscorthy. 

He returned, with astounding celesity, 
to find Norah in much the same attitude 
as before. 

“Tt’s all O.K.,” he began, loud and 
jovial. 

She arrested him, finger on lip, and 
made a grimace at the door, which was 
half-open behind her. 

“Hush, you gaby: Fraulein!” 


at eee FY ee 


He took a couple of steps toward 
er. 

“Hallo! Haven’t you settled with her 
yet?” he whispered back. 

“No,” responded Norah, in the same 
undertone, with much mouthing. “But 
I’m thinking of something.” 

She straightened herself and looked 
extraordinarily innocent. 

“Norah . . . Norah!” came a some- 
what querulous voice from the next 
room. This was followed by a patter of 
short steps. 

“Yes,” responded the pupil cheer- 


* fully. 


“It is late, child. Haf you seen my 
blue spectacles? Ach, I haf not yet 
drunk my hot water!” 

A flat, squat figure, dingy-brown in 
garments and complexion, bearing a fan- 
tastic resemblance to a domestic black- 
beetle reared on its hind legs, appeared 
in the doorway adjoining the two rooms. 
The plainness of the flat countenance 
was redeemed by the remarkable intel- 
ligence of the forehead ; the discontented 
twist of the mouth by a twinkle of kind 
eyes. Fraulein was a good old sort— 
Norah was the first to admit it. She was 
a treasure of learning, Lady Gertrude 
knew, and a treasure of fidelity. 

“Ach! it is my lord!” cried the German 
lady from the threshold. 

She ought to have been angry: it was 
an infringement of all established rules. 
But she smiled, and a thousand good- 
humoured, humorous wrinkles gathered 
up her countenance, making it quite 
pleasant to look upon, drawing one ir- 
resistibly to smile back. Fraulein had 
her vulnerable points. This handsome 
young man—and Edelmann—with his 
pretty, kind ways, never failed to find one 
of them. Norah, the minx, had knowl- 
edge of another. 

“Good-morning, Fraulein. I hope you 
don’t mind. I just looked in for one 
minute, don’t you know.” 

He turned for instructions to his cous- 
in. She was feeling the blue jug. 

“Tt’s quite warm still. It’s Fraulein’s 
hot water,” she explained sympatheti- 
cally. “She’s doing the Salisbury treat- 
ment now. It’s agreeing with her ever 
so much better than nuts. Minced beef 
at every meal, you know, and you mustn’t 
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drink till after meals—and then it’s hot 
water.” 

“Oh, I say!” said Enniscorthy. There 
was genuine concern in his voice. The 
Salisbury treatment sounded unspeak- 
ably horrible. 

“Tt is for my rheumatism, my lort,” 
said the little Teuton. She stretched her 
knobby hand in its buff cotton glove for 
the glass of water Norah was thought- 
fully pouring out. 

“T say, by Jove, you know,” said 
Enniscorthy, staring. “Do you think it 
really agrees with you?” 

“Do you?” asked Norah, pausing in 
her act of ministration. She put down 
the jug. “You look awfully tired. Per- 
haps it’s the minced beef?” 

“Ach, wass!” cried Fraulein, a note of 
alarm in her voice. 

“She does look tired,” said Norah, her 
green eyes roaming solemnly to her cous- 
in’s face. “She looks quite ill. Oh, I 
do hope, Trottsky darling, you haven't 
got one of your chills! There’s such a 
lot of flu about Re 

“Ach ef 

“Gladys had a temperature of a hun- 
dred and three last week. (That’s the 
second housemaid, Enn. Mamma says 
she’s to be called Mary, but I don’t see 
why she shouldn’t be called Gladys if 
she likes, poor thing.)” 

Fraulein had sat down, and was feel- 
tng her pulse under the cotton glove. 
Her face was no longer wrinkled with 
its good smile. Its subfuscous hue had al- 
tered to a sickly pallor. Her pulse was 
undeniably quick. There was no doubt 
about it. Norah knew her little gover- 
ness’s weakest point. 

She winked meaningly at Enniscorthy. 

“Tell you what, Trottsky, I’m going to 
take your temperature. And if it’s up 
you will just bundle into bed with a 
quinine and phenacetin.” 

“Aber, Norah, Liebchen . . .” said 
Fraulein mistily, and propped her head 
on her hand. 

A temperature! It was more than 
probable, indeed, that she had a tempera- 
ture with so rapid a pulse. Now that 
she came to think of it, the workings of 
her brain had been extraordinarily vivid, 
not to say excited during the history les- 
son this morning. She had thought it 
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had been stimulated by the fire of patri- 
otism, for the story of the Prussian vic- 
tory at Waterloo never failed to stir 
her soul, but it was most probably the 
fever. And she had had little or no ap- 
petite for that second helping of minced 
beef. She had had positively to force 
herself to it. And was there not a pain 
over her left eye? 

“Perhaps it would be better,’ she ad- 
mitted. 

Norah briskly departed and as briskly 
returned. She knew where the ther- 
mometer was; of the table beside Frau- 
lein’s bed. 

“Are you sure it is shaken down?” 
asked the sudden invalid anxiously, as 
Norah stood again beside the hot water 
jug, with nimble fingers unscrewing the 
top of the nickel case. “It was a point 
and a half up last night.” 

“Of course,” cried the pupil in her gay 
young voice. 

She tossed back the long ends of her 
veil, and began to shake the thermometer 
violently. 

“OQ Weh, mein Kopf,” sighed Frau- 
lein Trautmann. The pain had now dis- 
tinctly developed in both temples. It 
could only be the frontal ague of severe 
influenza. She clasped them in her 
small, gloved fingers. 

There was a clink against the blue 
jug. Norah dropped the thermometer- 
case ostentatiously upon the tray; then 
she stood over her teacher and deftly in- 
serted the thermometer into her mouth. 

“But, child,” spluttered the latter, 
“have you even washed it?” 

“What do you take me for?” cried 
Norah, with accents of truth. “I washed 
it most carefully, Fraulein.” 

Enniscorthy, who since Norah’s wink 
had abstained from even watching the 
proceedings and stood by the window, 
looking down through the open sash on 
the green lawn, and whistling under his 
breath, now wheeled round. He glanced 
at the little German, who sat with cor- 
rugated brows, the air of anxiety and 
pain on her face contrasting with the 
false rakishness with which the ther- 
mometer stuck out of one side of her 
mouth. 

“T say, Norah,” he began then, and 
his eyes wore a puzzled and not alto- 
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gether pleased expression as they turned 
upon his cousin. “I say, Norah, you 
know a 

“Sh-sh.” She waved him peremptorily 
to silence. “You mustn’t speak, don’t 
you see I’m taking the time. We'll make 
it three minutes, Trots; it’s safer.” 

Enniscorthy ran his very nice, well- 
shaped hand through his thick fair hair, 
and pulled as much as he could grasp to 
assist the process of thinking. Ap- 
parently the stimulation failed, for he 
turned again to the window with an air 
of dejection. Norah’s uplifted voice 
startled him. 

“A hundred and three!” Her tones 
were shrill, as if some alarm mingled 
with the importance of the announce- 
ment. 

“Aber, in Gottes Namen . . .” ejac- 
ulated Fraulein. She snatched the ther- 
mometer from her pupil’s hand with a 
vigour surprising in one so stricken. “It 
is doch true!” she exclaimed. 

“True—rather! Hundred and three, 
no mistake about it. Just look, Enn— 
poor Fraulein! Isn’t it lucky we found 
it out before starting in the motor? 
Why, it might have been your death. 
No, Trottsky, it’s bed, and quinine, 
and—and P 

Fraulein was heard to murmur some 
contradictory remarks about her duty to 
Lady Gertrude; her desire for an im- 
mediate interview with her; her fear of 
conveying infection. Her face had 
grown very red: there was an un- 
wonted light in her eyes. 

“T feel unendlich elend,” she avowed. 
Yet her accents breathed less of com- 
plaint than of a certain sombre satisfac- 
tion. 

“Now, don’t you worry—I’ll settle 
everything with mamma. Oh, yes, oh, 
yes, Thomasine can take me to the 
studio! Tell you what, Fraulein, I'll 
call on Dr. Somers on the way, and send 
him up to you post haste.” 

“Ach, he will not say it is hypochon- 
dria this time!” said little Fraulein : there 
was—no mistaking it—triumph in her 
tone. 

She rose as she spoke, and Norah 
promptly hustled her toward her bed- 
room. 

“Goot-morning, my lort,” said the po- 








lite ‘“Trottsky” in plaintive farewell over 
her shoulder. 

“Come now, Trottsky} 1 can’t let you 
kiss him this time.” 

“Ach, Norah. . . pfui!” 

“Thomasine, indeed,” cried the girl, as 
she closed the door upon the sufferer and 
came skipping back toward the young 
man, her veil flying, mischief and joy 
bubbling from her. “Thomasine, in- 
deed—.—” Then with one of her irre- 
pressible outbursts: “I am going with 
my own Tommy boy and _ nobody 
else.” , ¢ 

She flung herself against Enniscorthy 
as she spoke, and he had to catch her by 
the waist to keep her from falling. She 
bent the adorable litheness of her young 
weight over his arm and laughed up at 
him, her green eyes swimming in tears 
of mirth, 

“Hold me, Enn, hold me, or I shall 
die. It’s a mercy it wasn’t a hundred 
and nine or poor old Trottsky would 
have had a fit.” 

“Steady, steady, Norah!—look here, 
old girl—stand straight, will you.” 

The boy was trembling from the con- 
tact that left her cool and untroubled as 
a flower. But it was his code and his 
instinct that he should not even draw 
close the arm that held his beloved. 

The time was not yet at hand when he 
would speak, she was still a child. And 
though he shook with his young honest 
feeling for her his judgment remained 
uninfluenced. Beginning with the in- 
evitable, “I say, you know—” he pro- 
ceeded in rebuking tones: 

“Tt isn’t quite pretty of you, Norah. 
The poor little thing must be very ill to 
have such a temperature. By Jove, they 
made an awful fuss when I went up to 
that after my polo smash.” 

Norah, not the least offended, took the 
table for support instead of her young 
guardsman. 

“Oh, Enn, you incomparable idiot, you 
complete ass! Didn’t you see me? Why 
1 dipped the thermometer into the hot- 
water jug!” 

“Norah!” 

“Trottsky is as well as you or I.” 

“Oh, I say, what a horrid trick.” 

“Trick? She’s as happy as a queen. 
She’s going to have three hours unmiti- 
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gated glory until the doctor finds her 
normal again. And then even he can- 
not deny the thermometer. Trust her 
to brandish it at him. They will talk 
till all’s blue; and he’ll have to keep her 
in bed in case it should be true bill and 


she have a collapse after such a sudden 
fall.” 


i 


(Zo be continued) 
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“Norah, you’re too clever to live,” 
said Enniscorthy, not quite certain 
whether he approved of so much clever- 
ness. 

“Well, you ain’t. That ought to be a 
comfort to you. Come, let’s scuttle.” 

She tucked her arm into his: they 
ran out together like children, 
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of juveniles of this sea- 
tts imams Son of the year. One 
prominent in this class is a_ large 
quarto volume, My Busy Days, by Edith 
Barnes Sturgis, consisting of children’s 
verses which appeal specially to the little 
girl. The full-page illustrations in 
colour, by Margaretta S. Hinchman, 
make the book a very attractive one. 
This is published by Messrs. D. Appleton 

and Company. Last year 


In Verse the children were much 
and interested in hearing 
Picture about the Two Teddy 


Bears in Toyland and 
this fall the publishers of that book, 
Messrs. Dodd, Mead and Company, have 
had prepared a volume which will be 
equally pleasing to them. This is called 
The Mighty Hunter in Toyland, and is by 
the same author, Elizabeth M. Gordon. 
In verse and picture the children may 
follow the doll hunter through his ad- 
ventures in the country and in the woods. 
Messrs. B. W. Dodge and Company issue 
a volume which will please small lovers 
of kittens. The Little Adventures of 
Kitty Tipsey-Toe, as told in verse by 
Margaret Morgan and illustrated by 
Ethel de Wees, sets forth the doings of 


In Two Parts—Part II 





a lively little kitten. It tells about her 
birthday, her Christmas tree, how she 
plays with the baby, her visit to dancing 
school, how she goes skating, and about 
many other odd adventures. For Aileen 
Cleveland Higgins’s short verses under 
the title of Dream Blocks one of the 
children’s favourite illustrators, Jessie 
Wilcox Smith, has’ provided sixteen full- 
page pictures in four colours. This 
appears on the list of Messrs. Duffield 
and Company. On the same list is The 
Bumbletoes, in which Millicent Sowerby 
and Githa Sowerby tell in illustration and 
verse of the adventures of the Bumble- 
toe brothers, Buttonsboy and Belinda, 
known as “the dauntless four.” The 
story of a little boy’s trip to Holland is 
told in rhymes and pictures by Estelle M. 
Kerr. The title of this volume is Little 
Sam in Volendam. Here Sam sees many 
things that seem queer to him and learns 
much about the boys and girls of that 
quaint land. This is brought out by 
Messrs. Moffat, Yard and Company, who 
also add to their list Bill, a Cheerful Dog, 
being a-volume of children’s verse, hu- 
morously illustrated throughout, by 
Frederick White. This tells of the ad- 
ventures of a little puppy whose motto 
was “Be Cheerful.” Messrs. Small, 
Maynard and Company publish what is 
called The Grandmother Goose Stories, 
by John Howard Jewett, who is the au- 
thor of The Bunny Stories, Christmas 
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Stocking Tales, etc. The Grandmother 
Goose Stories consist of four volumes, 
The Kittens and the Bear, The Ducklings 
Go A-Swimming, What Happened to the 
Little Chicks, and Goslng’s Picnic, 
made up of short verses, each accompa- 
nied by an illustration in colour. An- 
other child’s gift book, though of a dif- 
ferent character, is a volume of Divine 
and Moral Songs for Children, by Isaac 
Watts, D.D. It is illustrated by Mrs. 
Arthur Gaskin and is published by 

Messrs. L. C. Page and Company. 
Of the books designed to afford enter- 
tainment for the very young reader the 
fairy tale receives as 


Stories for warm a welcome as any. 
Little The Princess and Curdie, 
People by George Macdonald, 


which made its first ap- 
pearance as far back as 1882, is issued 
again this year in a more attractive form. 
To illustrate the tale, Maria L. Kirk has 
supplied twelve full-page pictures in 
colour. This is on the list of the J. B. 
Lippincott Company. Then there is The 
Elm Tree Fairy Book, edited by Clifton 
Johnson, author of The Oak-Tree Fairy 
Book, The Birch-Tree Fairy Book, etc. 
This includes over thirty favourite won- 
der tales of many nations in a version 
especially suited for little children. The 
publishers are Messrs. Little, Brown and 
Company. Another fairy story that will 
appeal strongly to the little girl is one 
just published by Messrs. Moffat, Yard 
and Company, Garden Fairies, by 
Samuel Savil Paquin. This is about a 
little girl named Lalla, who loved her 
garden and spent many hours work- 
ing in it. Tired after her toiling 
among the flowers, Lalla would fall 
asleep, and then it was that the fairies 
came to her and told all the wonderful 
things about the garden; how the little 
seed comes to life in the spring, how it 
grows from a tiny plant to a big plant, 
and how the fairies watch it until it is 
tall and strong and can bear the beautiful 
blossoms. The volume has been very 
daintily illustrated. Also among the ju- 
veniles published by Messrs. Moffat, Yard 
and Company is a book by Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, entitled The Good 
Wolf. A little boy by the name of Barry 
goes into the woods, where he meets a 


big wolf, which at first frightens him. 
However, after the animal tells him that 
he is a good wolf and a good friend to a 
boy who is happy and never grumbles, 
Barry trusts him and many good times 
are in store for the boy through the kind 
offices of the big wolf. It is illustrated 
throughout with pictures of all the ani- 
mals Barry meets in the woods. Messrs. 
Little, Brown and Company publish two 
more books for children. These are The 
Make-Believe Boys, by Julia Dalrymple, 
which tells how little David Kent 
“makes-believe” all sorts of things, from 
hunting wild animals in the pine grove 
behind the house to becoming Hop-o’-my- 
Thumb and being lost in the woods; and 
The Children’s Treasure Trove of 
Pearls, edited by Mary Wilder Tileston 
and consisting of stories for children, 
taken principally from books published 
years ago and now out of print. Dorothy 
Dainty has become a great favourite with 
the little girl readers and they have fol- 
lowed her through many experiences. 
This year the author, Amy Brooks, has 


added another volume to the series, mak-. 


ing seven in all. The title of the new 
book is Dorothy Dainty’s Gay Times. 
She is at her home in the great stone 
house and is finding lots of enjoyment in 
attending the private school conducted 
by her Aunt Charlotte. This series is car- 
ried on by the Lothrop, Lee and Shepard 
Company. Messrs. B. W. Dodge and 
Company offer a book which will greatly 
amuse the little people, and that is 
Father Crow and His Crew, by Franklin 
H. Olmsted, with pictures by T. Gilbert 
White. Here will be found many tales 
of bird life. A little volume prepared by 
John T. McCutcheon and the Rev. Jen- 
kin Lloyd Jones and brought out by the 
Unity Publishing Company is What Does 
Christmas Really Mean? Toa little boy 
to whom Christmas means a holiday, a 
visit from Santa Claus, and lots of good 
things to eat, a mother tells the story of 
Christ and helps the child to grasp the 
true meaning of the day. 
Messrs. Harper and Brothers have re- 
cently added to their list a number of 
books which have a special interest for 
boys. One that stands out among these 
is another of Holman Day’s popular 
stories of the ‘Maine woods. The Eagle 
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Badge, telling of the exciting adventures 
of the lumbermen and the dangers con- 
nected with log-driving 
on the Allegash River, 
should appeal strongly to 
Mr. Day’s young readers. 
Among the _ several 
books that are appearing this winter un- 
der the title Jn the Open there is one 
written especially for young people. 
This is by William O. Stoddard and con- 
sists of fifteen lively outdoor stories. 
They tell of fishing, hunting, prairie life 
and all the joys of camping out. A new 
book in the Harper’s Young People’s 
Series is Adventures at Sea, containing 
a number of sea stories about whale- 
hunts, wrecks, castaways, and thrilling 
rescues. These are contributed by Rear- 
Admiral T. H. Stevens, T. H. Converse, 
John R. Coryell, Maria Louise Pool and 
others. The Young Alaskans, by Emer- 
son Hough, is an account of the adven- 
tures that three boys have after they are 
cast away off the coast of Alaska. They 
succeed in making a landing at Kaludiak 
Bay, one of the wildest spots in Alaska, 
and there enter upon camp life. Despite 
the hardships they have to endure they 
thoroughly enjoy what they consider the 
time of their lives. The boys have many 
experiences in fishing and hunting. The 
announcement of a new book by Kirk 
Munroe is always of significance. Un- 
der the Great Bear is another of his tales 
of adventure. The hero, a mechanical 
engineer, on his way to some iron and 
copper mines in Newfoundland, is 
aboard a ship which is wrecked by an 
iceberg. After drifting around on a raft 
for a time he is rescued by a vessel bound 
for another part of Newfoundland. Be- 
fore finally reaching his destination he 
has many wild experiences ; he is obliged 
to spend some months on board a ship 
which has been blocked by an iceberg; 
later is captured by Indians and rescued 
by a strange creature who proves to be 
a great scientist ; is lost in a blizzard, and 
has many other narrow escapes. How- 
ever, he finds the mines rich with ore, 
returns to New York and is rewarded 
for his trip. On the list of Messrs. Dodd, 
Mead and Company appears a new book 
which will be welcomed by boys. This 
is The Goed Sword Belgarde, by A. C. 


Books for 
Boys and 
Girls 
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Curtis. The sword is one which be- 
longed to an old Crusader and had come 
into the possession of a young English 
squire in the time of King John. The 
story is a record of how he fought and 
won many battles with the aid of the old 
sword. One of the chief historical 
events in the story is the siege of Dover. 
A story of the Texas plains is Pete Cow- 
Puncher, by Joseph B. Ames, the author 
of The Treasure of the Canyon, and 
published by Messrs. Henry Holt and 
Company. A tenderfogt, who learns to 
love the life of the plains and becomes a 
cowboy, tells his own story. The monot- 
ony and hardships of the life are all set 
forth as well as its attractive side. From 
Keel to Kite, by Isabel Hornibrook, is 
the story of how a young boy, Oakley 
Rose, who had inherited a love of vessels, 
after years of apprenticeship, constantly 
confronted by difficulty, becomes a naval 
architect. The boy has many thrilling 
experiences, especially on a voyage to 
the Arctic waters, where he is astray in 
a dory for days. A new volume in the 
Phillips-Exeter Series is A Full-Back 
Afloat, by A. T. Dudley. After his first 
year at college, where he has distin- 
guished himself on the gridiron, Dick 
Melvin is desirous of making a trip to 
Europe, and, lacking the funds, is in- 
duced to earn his passage over. This he 
does on board a cattle vessel, and his 
athletic training proves quite an asset 
when he finds himself associated with a 
class of men who are rough and lawless. 
These two books appear on the list of 
the Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Company. 
The Fleming H. Revell Company has 
issued a little book of advice to boys, with 
lots of good stories and anecdote com- 
bined. This is under the title of Jf / 
Were a Boy and is written by Lucy Elliot 
Keeler, who has for a long time been one 
of the editorial writers on the Youth's 
Companion. 

The latest addition to the Little Girl 
Series, making the thirteenth volume, is 
A Little Girl in Old Salem. In each vol- 
ume of the series, which is published by 
Messrs. Dodd, Mead and Company, the 
author, Amanda M. Douglas, sets forth 
in an attractive manner something of the 
history of the city in which the story is 
set. Miss Ellen Douglas Deland, who is 
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the author of A Little Son of Sunshine, 
etc., adds to the juvenile list Miss Betty 
of New York, which tells of the friend- 
ship and of the adventures of Betty and 
her playmate Christonher. This is from 
the press of Messrs. Harper and 
Brothers. In Helen Leah Reed’s new 
volume in the Irma Series, Jrma in 
Italy, the schoolgirl is two or three years 
older than when she was first introduced 
in Irma and Nap. She has now been in- 
vited to travel with an aunt and uncle. 
They go to Europe by the Southern route 
and Irma has the opportunity to visit 
many of the large cities, as well as the 
towns and villages, of Italy and to learn 
much of their history. Another girl’s 
story brought out by the same pyblishers, 
Messrs. Little, Brown and Company, is 
one by Myra Sawyer Hamlin, entitled 
Persis Putnam’s Treasure,or Nan’s Girls’ 
Camp at Chicopina. Nan, the heroine of 
the author’s previous outdoor book for 
girls, Nan at Camp Chicopina, is as 
happy and cheerful as ever and is again 
using her influence for good. This time 
she endeavours to put the wealthy, but 
by no means contented, Persis Putnam in 
a happy frame of mind. Nan’s efforts 
and the atmosphere which pervades at 
the camp helps the girl to realise the true 
use and value of her wealth and position. 
The sixth volume in the Helen Grant 
Series, written by Amanda M. Douglas 
and published by the Lothrop, Lee and 
Shepard Company, has recently been is- 
sued. In this book, Helen Grant, Grad- 
uate, Helen returns to her college to take 
up post-graduate work and enjoys the 
same popularity that was hers all during 
her college course. There are numerous 
love affairs, but Helen is not yet ready 
to give up her work. After the appear- 
ance of the last volume of the Little Col- 
.onel Series, The Little Colonel’s Knight 
Comes Riding, in which the Little 
Colonel’s girlhood closed, the author, 
Annie Fellows Johnston, was accused by 
her young readers of having “skipped” 
many things they wanted to know about. 
So another volume, Mary Ware: The 
Little Colonel’s Chum, has been prepared 
to satisfy some of the anxious questions 
about matters that had been “skipped.” 
In this sterv we find Marv Ware at a 
boarding-school, where she is surrounded 


by a group of girls. The Little Colonel 
and some of her other old friends are 
also brought into the story. This series 
is published by Messrs. L. C. Page and 

Company. 
In this field there are a number of vol- 
umes among which are several that will 
be especially attractive to 


Of an — the practical and inquir- 
Instructive ing mind of the Ameri- 
Nature can boy. Some time ago 


Messrs. Harper and 
Brothers inaugurated a serjes of what 
they called ‘Handy Books for American 
Boys,” and in which appeared Harper’s 
Electricity for Boys, Harper's Outdoor 
Book and Harper's Indoor Book. To 
this series has just been added Harper’s 
How to Understand Electrical Work, 
by William H. Onken, Jr., and Joseph B. 
Baker; the former being associate edi- 
tor ofethe Electrical World and the lat- 
ter technical editor of the United States 
Geographical Survey. “In a simple and 
clear manner, comprehensive to the 
youth for whom the work is intended, 
the author tells of the source of electric- 
ity, how it is made and used, and ex- 
plains its lighting and heating power and 
other properties which figure largely in 
the daily life. Another series of like in- 
terest to boys is that which the Frederick 
A. Stokes Company has started and 
which is known as the Wonder Books of 
Science. Its object is to set forth simple 
explanations of some of the mysteries 
which puzzle the youthful student of na- 
ture. Two new volumes in this series, 
under the authorship of Professor Ed- 
win J. Houston, are The Wonder Book 
of Light and The Wonder Book of Mag- 
netism. The first takes up and explains 
such subjects as reflection and refrac- 
tion; looking glasses; burning glasses 
and shaving glasses ; the microscope ; the 
telescope; the eye; the spectrum: invisi- 
ble light; the X-Rays: rainbows; 
ghosts: soap bubbles; lighthouses, etc. 
In the second Professor Houston talks 
with his readers about the magnetic bat- 
teries and magnetic currents ; lodestones ; 
the compass: the curious causes of its 
variations and methods of preventing 
them: magnetism and light; the varieties 
of Aurora Borealis; the telenhonograph, 
or “talking newspaper,” and other rela- 
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tive subjects. Ih these volumes Pro- 
fessor Houston has made use of old fairy 
tales wherever it seemed that they would 
aid in enlightening his young readers on 
some points difficult for them readily to 
comprehend. The illustrations and dia- 
grams which are scattered through the 
volumes also aid materially in explaining 
the various subjects. The same house 
has brought out an interesting and in- 
structive book entitled Animals of the 
World for Young People, by Tudor 
Jenks and Charles R. Knight. Here are 
described all the existing mammals, with 
the exception of those that are very rare 
and almost unheard of nowadays, and in 
his introduction Mr. Jenks, after giving 
the scope of this work, outlines briefly 
the general structure and anatomy of the 
animals treated in the volume. There 
are forty full-page coloured plates, which 
represent two hundred animals., As a 
‘foundation for the deeper study of myth- 
ology in later years comes a volume from 
the Baker and Taylor Company under 
the title A Child’s Guide to Mythology, 
by Helen A. Clarke, who, by reason of the 
the years she has spent in lecturing and 
writing on this subject, is well fitted for 
the work she has undertaken in the prep- 
aration of a volume of this kind. After 
answering in an introductory chapter the 
question “What is a Myth?” Miss Clarke 
continues the study by means of stories 
containing myths about animals, trees 
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and plants, the sun, moon and stars, the 
sky and air, and mother-myths and child- 
myths. Messrs. Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany have recently published Young 
People’s Story of Music, by Ida Prentice 
Whitcomb, whose Young People’s Story 
of Art, issued last fall, is regarded as a 
standard of its kind for children. This 
new volume opens up the great world of 
music to the young people. Opening 
with a chapter on “The Beginnings of 
Music” and closing with one “Modern 
Music of Other Countries” the author 
presents to her readers the growth and 
development of the art through the cen- 
turies. The book is illustrated with por- 
traits of many noted composers and with 
1eproductions of some primitive musical 
instruments. Rather a novel volume and 
one which should interest children from 
ten to twelve years of age is When 
Mother Lets Us Cook, by Constance 
Johnson. It is a book with which the 
child will spend many pleasant and 
profitable hours, working out the simple 
recipes which are given, including a num- 
ber for the chafing-dish or saucepan, 
some baking recipes, and recipes for 
many dainty dishes, and reading over the 
rules for cooking, which the author has 
put down in rhyme. The little girl is 
told just what materials and what uten- 
sils to have on hand. This book is pub- 
lished by Messrs. Moffat, Yard and 
Company. K. L. M. 
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READERS’ GUIDE TO BOOKS 
RECEIVED 
BELLES-LETTRES 


Dodd, Mead and Company: 
Christmas To-day. By Hamilton Wright 
Mabie. 


Brief essays on some of the spiritual 
and social phases of the Christmas 
season. 


Houghton, Mifflin and Company: 


By the Christmas Fire. By Samuel Mc- 
Chord Crothers. 


A volume of Christmas essays. Dr. 
Crothers writes of Christmas and the 
Literature of Disillusion, of Christmas 
and the Democratic Spirit, and of other 
allied topics. 


VERSE 


Richard G. Badger: 
Verses. 
Mills. 
Including religious poems, verses for 
children, and a number of miscellaneous 
poems. 


Children of Christmas and Others. By 
Edith M. Thomas. 


By Lusina Strong Mills and Jessie 
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A volume of verse for the Christmas 
season. 


H. M. Caldwell Company: 
Poems from Punch. 


Containing over fifty selections with 
the dates when they first appeared. 


B. W. Dodge and Company: 


The Bird in Song. A Collection of Poems. 
Edited by Robert Sickert. 
In which have been brought together 
one hundred poems, from _ various 
sources, on the subject of birds. 


The Quiet Singer and Other Poems. By 
Charles Hanson Towne. 

A collection of the author’s short 

poems reprinted from various magazines. 


Henry Holt and Company: ‘ 


Davy Jones’s Yarns,.and Other Salted Songs. 
By Thomas Ybarra. 
A volume of humorous verse amus- 
* ingly illustrated throughout by Henry 
Mayer. 


Houghton, Mifflin and Company: 
The Poems of Richard Watson Gilder. 

A complete edition of Mr. Gilder’s 
poems, containing the substance of the 
nine volumes of his writings previously 
published, together with a tenth collec- 
tion bringing together his very latest 
pieces. This is the latest volume in the 
Household Edition of the Poets. 


The Lone Star Publishers (Paris, Texas): 


Man and His Mate. A Little Book for His 
Heart and Hers. Compiled and arranged 
by -Miss Nina Isabel Jennings. 

Verses by various authors on the sub- 
ject of love. 


Elkin Mathews (London): 


Quatrains of Omar Khayyam. By Arthur B. 
Talbot. 

From a literal prose translation, by 
Edward Heron-Allen, of the earliest 
known manuscript (Bodleian Library: 
Ouseley MSS., No. 140). 


W. Mayer (Madison, Wis.): 
Some Wander Songs and Other Verse. By 
Horatio Winslow. 
Containing about twenty short poems, 
two of which, “Wander Song” and 


“Here’s the End of Dreaming,” appeared 
originally in McClure’s Magazine. 


Niles Publishing Company (Bridgeport, Conn.) : 


Mungen. A Book of Verse. By Fanny 
| Runnells Poole. 


Containing forty-five poems on musi- 
cal, historical and literary themes, five 
translations from the sonnets of De Here- 


dia,-in the original order of rhyme, four 
translations from ancient Italian poets, 
and fourteen versions from the Japanese 
anthology. 


Privately Printed: 


The Wounded Eros. Sonnets. By Charles 
Gibson. 

These sonnets, one hundred and 
twenty-eight in all, are prefaced by an 
appreciative introduction by William 
Stanley Braithwaite. 


Sherman, French and Company: 


Idylls of Greece. By Howard V. Suther- 
land. o 
Containing four epic poems. 


Frederick A. Stokes Company: 


Legendary Ballads. Edited with an Intro- 
duction by Frank Sidgwick. With Illus- 
trations in Colour After Byam Shaw, R. I. 

The best of the longer ballads from 
Percy’s “Reliques,” such as “Chevy 
Chase,” etc. 


Ballads and Lyrics of Love. Edited with an 
Introduction by Frank Sidgwick. With 
— in Colour After Byam Shaw, 


The best known from  Percy’s 
“Reliques,” including poetry by Love- 
lace, Marlowe, etc. 


H. M. Youmans (Waukesha, Wis.): 


The Divine Weeks of Josuah Sylvester. 
Mainly Translated from the French of 
William de Saluste, Lord of the Bartas. 
Edited with Introduction, Notes, Emenda- 
tions and Excisions by Theron Wilber 
Haight. 

Collated with the quarto editions of 
1608, 1611 and 1613, and the folios of 
1621, 1633 and 1641. In the introduction 
is given a sketch of the life and work of 
Joshuah Sylvester. 


ART, MUSIC, DRAMA 
Richard G. Badger: 
The Comet. A Play of Our Times. By 
Edward Doyle. 


The scene of the play is an American 
college and the characters are mostly 
students and others connected with the 
college. 


Guide Printing and Publishing Company: 


The Trend. A Modern Drama. By James 
Smith Rollow. 
A drama in four acts, depicting the 
social and financial life of New-York. 


Frederick A. Stokes Company: 
The Bond of Music. An Anthology. Ed- 
ited by Duncan and August MacDougall. 
An anthology of poems and prose by 
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great writers who were also music of 1898 until the death of the actor 
lovers. Mr. Brereton acted for him in an official 

and confidential capacity, during which 

A. Wessels Company: time he states that Sir Henry Irving 





Evolution in Italian Art. By Grant Allen. 


Being a series of papers which origi- 
nally appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette 
and the English Illustrated Magazine. 
They are based on the author’s observa- 
tions made in Italian and other galleries 
during the winters which he spent 
abroad. 


MEMOIRS, BIOGRAPHY 


told him much of his life’s story and 
sent him letters which contained valu- 
able notes and suggestions in regard to 
his career. 


The Macmillan Company: 


My Memoirs. By Alexander Dumas. Trans- 
lated by E. M. Waller. With an Introduc- 
tion by Andrew Lang. 

Volume V in the Dumas Memoirs, 
which work is to ‘be complete in six 





: od OG volumes. The memoirs of the present 
American Unitarian Association: book extend over one year, 1831-32. 
Sons of the Puritans. A Group of Brief 
Biographies. : . The McClure Company: 


Containing sketches of George Frisbie The Boyhood of Lincoln. By Eleanor Atkin- 


Hoar, Morrill Wyman, Horace Gray, _ son. 


Charles Franklin Dunbar, Phillips 
Brooks, Francis Channing Barlow, 
Henry Sturgis Russell, Roger Walcott, 
William Eustis Russell, Charles Eliot, 
and William Henry Baldwin, Jr. The 
sketches have been prepared by eleven 
different writers and each sketch is 
accompanied by a portrait of its subject. 


Some Memories. By Robert Collyer. 


These memories, which tell of many 
of the experiences of his life, show the 
strength of the man, his sturdy, tender, 
and lovable character. “They were,” 
he says, “so interwoven in my life 
through the fifty years they touch the 
sunshine and shadows, the sorrows and 
joy.” 


An account of the early years in the 
life of Abraham Lincoln as they were 
recalled by Dennis Hank, his cousin and 
the last survivor of those who knew 
the great man at this stage of Hffs life. 
Miss Atkinson’s interview with this old 
man took place shortly before his death. 


The Neale Publishing Company: 


Memories of Three Score Years and Ten. 
By Richard Mclllwaine, D.D., LL.D. 

Dr. Mclllwaine tells the story of his 
long life with its varied experiences as 
minister, Secretary of Foreign Missions, 
as a delegate to the Constitutional Con- 
vention of Virginia, and as president of 
the Hampden-Sidney College. 





Longmans, Green and Company: G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 


Thomas Ken and Izaak Walton. A Sketch The First Governess of the Netherlands, 
of Their Lives and Family Connections. tat of Austria. By Eleanor E. 
By E. Marston. remayne. 


In speaking of his new book Mr. Mars- 
ton says: “The work professes nothing 
more than to furnish a sketch of the 
lives of two men of opposite tastes and 
pursuits, brought into intimate relation- 
ship by the force of circumstances. 
They were both good men and honest 
anglers; the first was a fisher of Men, 
the second an angler of Fish. They 
were not Millionaires, and so their lives 
were happy and contented. They lived 
and died in charity with all men.” 


The Life of Henry Irving. Two volumes. 


By Austin Brereton. 

A biography of Sir Henry Irving giv- 
ing the history of his career from his 
birth to his death. Mr. Brereton was 
an intimate personal friend of the great 
actor for over twenty-five years and 
much of the material he uses in this 
work came directly from Sir Henry 
Irving, who knew of Mr. Brereton’s in- 
tention of writing the biography at the 
end-of his career. From the summer 


An account of the life and times of 
one of the many remarkable women of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
This account has been derived to a great 
extent from material hitherto unused by 
English historians. Mrs. Tremayne has 
been for some years engaged in the pre- 
liminary studies for the work, and has 
had access to the archives of France 
and Belgium. 


Memoirs of the Comte De Rambuteau. 
Edited by His Grandson. Translated 
from the French by J. C. Brogan. With 
an Introduction and Notes by M. 
George Lequin. 


A record of the experiences of the 
writer, who was chamberlain to 
Napoleon I. Here the first emperor of 
the French is seen in his familiar and 
every-day relations. and a detailed ac- 
count of the way in which the court 
informally amused itself or enter- 
tained in public or official functions is 
given. The memoirs present a pic- 
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ture of French society and throw 
much light on the character of Napo- 
leon and those about him. 


RELIGION, SCIENCE, POLITICS, 
PHILOSOPHY 


American Unitarian Association: 


Where the Light Dwelleth. By Robert Coll- 
yer. With a Memoir by Charles Har- 
grove, M.A. 

A volume of sermons. Some of the 
titles are: “The Way Where the Light 
Dwelleth;” “Every Man a _ Penny;” 
“The Treasures of the Snow;’”’ Healing 
Shadows;” “Light on a Hidden Way;” 
“Seeing God Afterward;” “The Psalm 
of the Autumn Leaf;”’ and “Looking 
Toward Sunset.” 


Broadway Publishing Company: 


Psychology of the Will. Bye James A. 
Ritchey, A.M., Ph.D. 

The author treats this subject in its 
various phases. Among others there are 
chapters on Presumptive Evidence ; Evo- 
lutionism; Activity; Intellect; Sensibili- 
ty; Will; Motive: Person; and Liberty. 


Duffield and Company: 


The Sermon on the Mount. From the Trans- 
lation Authorised by King James, A. D. 
1611; Together with the Revised Version 
of A. D. 1901. 

In the Rubric Series. 


The Grafton Press: 


Early Christian Hymns. Translations of the 
Verses of the Most Notable Latin Writers 
of the Early and Middle Ages. By Daniel 
Joseph Donahoe. 

Containing translations of all the 
great or notable hymns from those of 
St. Hilary (born 300 A. D.) to those of 
Pope Urban VIII (born 1568). A brief 
biographical sketch of each writer is 
given. 


Henry Holt and Company: 


Ethics. By John Dewey and James H. Tufts. 
In the American Science Series. The 
object of this work is “to awaken a 
vital conviction of the genuine reality of 
moral problems and the value of re- 
flective thought in dealing with them.” 


Little, Brown and Company: 
Ideals of the Republic. By James Schouler, 
LL.D. 
A study of the origin and develop- 
ment of those ideas in civil government 


which have influenced the growth and 
progress of the United States as a 


world’s power among the nations. The 
application of those ideas to present 
conditions is also considered. The book 
is based on a series of lectures given by 
the author at Johns Hopkins University. 


Longmans, Green and Company: 

(For Columbia University.) 
The Enforcement of the Statutes of La- 
bourers. During the First Decade after 


the Black Death. 1349-1359. By Bertha 
Haven Putnam, Ph.D. 


Volume XXXII, Studies in History, 

Economics and Public Law. Edited by 

_ the Faculty of Political Science of Co- 
lumbia University. a 
(For Columbia University.) 

The Province of New Jersey. 1664-1738. 
By Edwin P. Tanner, Ph.D. 

Volume XXX, Studies in History, 
Economics and Public Law. Edited by 
the Faculty of Political Science of Co- 
lumbia University. 


New Light on Immortality. By E. E. 
Fournier d’Albe. 


In this volume the new data accumu- 
lated by recent physical and biological 
investigations, on the one hand, and 
psychical research on the other, are 
brought to bear upon the question of 
human survival after death. 


The Macmillan Company: 


The Educational Ideal in the Ministry. The 
Lyman Beecher Lectures at Yale Uni- 
versity in the Year 1908. By William 
Herbert Perry Faunce. 

The book deals with some of the 
most pressing problems of moral and re- 
ligious education, and shows the vital 
relation between the preacher and the 
teacher. Some of the questions which 
the author takes up are: What is the 
clergyman’s true task? How is it re- 
lated to the work of the school teacher, 
the college professor, the specialist, the 
reformer, the statesman? The author 
has himself spent fifteen years in the 
active ministry and nearly ten years as 
a*University president. 


The Epistle to the Hebrews. By Edgar J. 
Goodspeed. 
The first volume to appear in the 
Bible for Home and School, edited by 
Shailer Mathews, A.M., D.D. 


Professor Goodspeed’s work begins 
the publication of a series containing 
the books of the Bible in a form that 
should commend itself to all theological 
students. There is an introduction of 
thirty pages devoted to a discussion of 
Text, Canonicity, Authorship, Persons 
addressed, Occasion and Purpose, Date 
and Place of Composition, Style and 
Language, Analysis of the Epistle and 
Bibliography. Then follows the text 
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and commentary, the notes being printed 
at the bottom of the page and so made 
easy of reference. 


The Origins of the British Colonial System. 
1578-1660. By George Louis Beer. 


The first of a series whose purpose is 
to describe and to explain the origins, 
establishment and development of the 
British Colonial System until the out- 
break of the movement directly culminat- 
ing in the American Revolution. It is 
based entirely upon the contemporary 
sources, many of which are still avail- 
able only in their original manuscript 
form. Its subject appeals strongly to 
those interested in the development both 
of England and the United States. In 
its composition an attempt has been 
made to satisfy the demands of the gen- 
eral reading public, as well as those of 
the scholarly world. 


A. C. McClurg and Company: 


Health and Happiness, or Religious Thera- 
peutics and Right Living. By Samuel 
Fallows, D.D., LL.D. 


In a prefatory note Dr. Fallows 
writes, “When the echoes of the Em- 
manuel Movement reached Chicago, and 
sufferers appealed to the Church for 
such aid as had been given in Boston, I 
responded to the call as to one which I 
could not refuse. I have served up to 
the measure of my powers, not holding 
back by reason of my increasing years 
and many interests, but doing the im- 
mediate duty as a servant of Christ and 
His Church. The book has grown out 
of the work thus performed. It is a 
book for the present, designed to meet 
the needs of those, whether well or ill, 
who desire to follow the way to greater 
health and efficiency.” 


Moffat, Yard and Company: 


Science and $mmortality. 
Lodge, F.R.S. 

In which the author sums up the 
status of science, faith and theology in 
their bearings, separately and collect- 
ively, upon religion and immortality. 
The subject is treated under these gen- 
eral headings: I. Science and Faith; 
II. Corporate Worship and Service; 
III. The Immortality of the Soul; IV. 
Science and Christianity. 


By Sir Oliver 


The Neale Publishing Company: 


The Philosophy of the Federal Constitution. 
By Henry C. Hughes. 

Mr. Hughes has prefaced his work by 

a brief history of the conditions which 

led up to the writing of the Declaration 

of Independence and the adoption of the 
Constitution. Then, taking the Con- 
stitution article by article, he analyses its 
meaning and the social philosophy un- 
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derlying it, and determines, on the basis 
of this analysis, the full and complete 
theory of our government. 


The Open Court Publishing Company: 


What We Know About Jesus. By Charles 
F. Dole, D.D. 

Jesus and Modern Religion. By Edwin A. 
Rumball. 

God. An Enquiry into the Nature of Man’s 
Highest Ideal and a Solution of the 
Problem from the Standpoint of Science. 
By Paul Carus. ; 

Life and Ministry of Jesus. According to 
the Historical and Critical Method. Being 
a Course of Lectures by Rudolph Otto, 
Lic. Th. Translated from the Third Un- 
altered Edition by H. J. Whitby, B.D. 

Paralipomena. Remains of Gospels and 
Sayings of Christ. By Rev. Bernhard 
Pick, Ph.D., D.D. 


In the Christianity of To-day Series. 


Bel, The Christ of Ancient Times. By Hugo 
Radau. 

The author has divided his work in 
two parts, namely, “The Babylonian 
Pantheon” and “The Essential Doctrine 
of Babylonian Religion.” He expresses 
the hope that his readers will see in the 
Christian religion, as he does, the 
glorious culmination of the wisdom and 
faith of ages past. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 


Our Irrational Distribution of Wealth. By 
Byron C. Mathews, Ph.D. 


The author undertakes in this book to 
show that the agencies which are used 
in distributing the products of industry 
and are responsible for the extremes in 
the social scale arranged on the basis of 
possessions have never been adopted by 
any rational action but have come to be 
through fortuitous circumstances, and 
have no moral basis. 


Charles Scribner's Sons: 


Encyclopedia of Religion and _ Ethics. 
Edited by James Hastings, M.A., D.D., 
with the Assistance of John A. Selbie, 
M.A., D.D., and Other Scholars. Volume 
I, A—Art. 

Containing 903 pages, together with 22 
pages of preliminary matter. The last 
I5 pages are occupied with illustrations. 
The aim of the Encyclopedia will be to 
give an account of Religion and Ethics 
in all ages and in all countries of the 
world. It will not only contain articles 
on all the small and great religions, but 
also separate articles on every separate 
religious belief and practice, and on 
every ethical or philosophical idea and 
custom. Persons and places famous in 
the history of religion and morals will 
also be described. It will thus furnish 
the material for a history of human 
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progress or decline throughout the ages 
of the world and among all the races of 
mankind. The work is to be com- 
pleted in 10 or 12 volumes of from 900 
to 1,000 pages each. They will appear, 


Japan), representing important events 
which have given rise to new conditions 
since 1851, when the work was compiled 
by Sir Edward Creasy. 


Roman Holidays and Others. By W. D. 
Howells. 
After fotty years Mr. Howells re- 
Sherman, French and Company: visited Rome last summer. In this vol- 
Jesus of Nazareth. A Life. By S. C. ume he gives his impressions of the 
Bradley. everyday life there, contrasting the older 
The object of this book is, as the city with the Rome of to-day. Mr. 
author states, twofold. “First, to bring Howells describes street scenes, popular 


it is expected, at about the rate of one 
a year. 


into prominence the Maitteses of Jesus customs, certain picturesque features of 
—to give point and emphasis to that say- 
ing of Paul’s which declares that Jesus 
was in all points tempted like as we are; 
and second, to fill up that gap in the 
record of Jesus’ life which includes and 
shuts us out from all its formative 
period, and which, in large part, must 


the Papal Church, the genius and man- 
ners of the people, and touches on many 
other points of interest. #@He also visited 
Genoa, Naples, Pompeii, and Leghorn 
and gives some of his impressions of 
these towns. The volume contains over 
fifty illustrations. 


necessarily be the source and basis of. : ‘ 
whatever he said and did.” LUNG, RRS COE LOmany: 


The Mongols in Russia. By Jeremiah Curtin. 
A continuation of Mr. Curtin’s book 
of last year, “The Mongols.” It takes 
up the story of the domination of this 
race in Russia, after their expulsion 
from China by the founders of the Ming 
Dynasty. He describés their invasion of 
Russia, the ineffectual defence they met 
with, and their final subjection of the 
Russians until the break-up of the Horde 
at Sarai, in 1505. 


G. E. Stechert and Company: 


Testimonium Animz, or Greek and Roman 
ae Jesus Christ. By E. G. Sihler, 


A series of essays and sketches deal- 
ing with the spiritual elements in 
classical civilisation. 


HISTORY, TRAVEL, DESCRIPTION 


Dodd, Mead and Company: 


The Greater Abbeys of England. By Abbott 
Gasquet. 

Giving the history of the venerable 
abbeys and monasteries famous in 
legend and history, many of which, in 
their present aspect, aré among the 
most picturesque ruins in England. 


The Macmillan Company: 


France and the Alliances. The Struggle for 
the Balance of Power. By André Tardieu. 


Based on a course of lectures delivered 
last year at Harvard University by 
M. Tardieu, who is Honorary First Sec- 
retary in the French diplomatic service. 
M. Tardieu’s main position is that since 
There are sixty full-page pictures in - 0 py a Bhp cn oar —— " 
colour from paintings by Mr. Warwick played a leading. part in the formation o 
Goble. the diplomatic combinations necessary to 


restrict the growing power of Germany 
The Rhine. By H. J. Mackinder. 


and so preserve the peace of Europe. 

Mr. Mackinder describes the pictur- He deals in succession with the Russian 
esque Rhine, rich in legend and history, Alliance, the backbone of this policy; 
dwelling upon the cities and towns in the English “entente”; the understand- 
its course that have always been places 


ings with Italy, Spain and Morocco; the 
of interest for the tourist and artist, such 


relations of France to the Triple Al- 
as Zurich, Basel, Heidelberg, Frankfurt, liance; the new Asiatic and European 
Cologne, Rotterdam. The volume con- understandings; and- the relations of 
tains fifty-four full-page illustrations in 


France and the United States. 
colour from paintings made specially for (Columbia University Press.) 


this work by Mrs. James Jardine. There , , . 
are two maps in colour and also several Lia ee Chie Dee, Gai riedtich fist, 
charts. Ph.D. ¢ , 
Harper and Brothers: A course of eight lectures delivered by 
The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World. Dr. Friedrich Hirth as Professor of 
From Marathon to Waterloo. By Sir Chinese at Columbia University. 
Edward Creasy, M.A. Highways and Byways of the Pacific Coast. 
In this new edftion have been included Written and Illustrated by Clifton John- 
the battles of Quebec, Yorktown; Vicks- son. 
burg, Gettysburg, Sedan, Manila -Bay, 


Mr. Johnson tells of his travels in the 
Santiago, Tsu-Shima (The Sea of 


far West, and while he gives prominence 
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to California the whole country lying 
beyond the Rockies has been covered; 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Nevada and 
Arizona all being included in this record 
of the pleasures and experiences of his 
wanderings in the Pacific Coast region. 
The volume is illustrated with repro- 
ductions of photographs taken hed the 
author. 


Moffat, Yard and Company: 


Shamrock-Land. A Ramble Through Ire- 
land. By Plummer F. Jones. 

An account of the author’s summer 
spent in Ireland. He travelled through 
sixteen of the thirty-two counties, com- 
ing in contact with all classes and con- 
ditions of citizens. He gives his im- 
pressions of the people, their life both 
in town and country; describes the 
beautiful landscapes he came upon in 
his rambles; and dwells on the old 
ruins of the country. To all this has 
been added something of Irish history 
and many interesting legends. 


The Outing Publishing Company: 
Florida Enchantments. By A. W. and 


A narrative of the United States Ex- 
ploring Expedition, generally known as 
the Second Powell Expedition, down the 
Green and Colorado rivers from Wy- 
oming almost forty years ago. It was 
the expedition to make the first maps of 
the course of the river and of some of 
the contiguous country. The author 
was artist and assistant topographer of 
the expedition. 


William the Conqueror and the Rule of the 
Normans. By Frank Merry Stenton, M.A. 


A new volume in the Heroes of the 
Nations Series. 


Two English Queens and Philip. By Martin 
Hume, M.A 


An historical study telling of the mar- 
riage of the mature Queen Mary of 
England to the young Philip of Spain, 
of the events that led up to that mar- 
riage, and of the English-Spanish re- 
lations after Mary’s death, especially of 
Philip’s relations with Elizabeth, and of 


. his vain offer of his hand to her. 


EDUCATIONAL 








Julian A. Dimock. tal Pe a 
Almost every phase of outdoor Florida ~~ ” ps4 ha ; —T* ’ 

life is here pictured and described, from Le Cid. By Pierre Corneille. With Intro- 

the dangerous sport of capturing live duction, Notes and Vocabulary. By James 


alligators in the coast rivers to life with D. Bruner, Ph.D. 
the Bee Hunters in the interior. The 
volume contains numerous illustrations 
from photographs. 


James Poit and Company: 


The Cathedrals and Churches ef Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark. By T. Francis 
Bumpus. 

This volume is uniform with Ca- 
thedrals of Northern Italy. In an in- 
troductory sketch the author writes: 
“In the following pages I have en- 
deavoured to show how much there is 
grand, interesting and instructive in 
such Romanesque and Pointed Gothic 
churches as Linképing, Lund, Mariboé, 
Orebro. Ribe, Roéskilde, Soro, Trond- 
hjem, Upsala and Viborg—structures 
whose very names are all but unknown 
in England except, perhaps, to a few 
learned ecclesiologists. As such de- 
scriptions may induce readers to widen 
their knowledge of Continental church 
architecture by a visit to these three 
northern countries, together with their 
islands of Bornholm and Gottland, I 
have drawn up a simple plan de route, 
which, wholly or in part, might be em- 


The notes elucidate the meaning and 
action of the play, the historical and 
literary allusions, and the peculiarities of 
style, while the introduction treats 
minutely of the French classical drama 
and of the life and works of Corneille. 


Herodotus. Books VII and VIII. Edited 
with Introduction and Notes by Charles 
Forster Smith and Arthur Gordon Laird. 


The latest volume of the Greek Series 
for Colleges and Schools, edited under 
the general supervision of - Professor 
Herbert Weir Smyth of Harvard. The 
edition is intended for the Freshman and 
Sophomore classes and is adapted for 
rapid reading. The notes, while brief, 
contain all that is necessary for an ade- 
quate comprehension of the text, which 
is based on that of Kellenberg. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company: 


A History of the Philippines. By David P. 
Barrows. 


A new edition. The volume was pre- 
pared for pupils in the public high 
schools of the Philippines as an intro- 
duction to the history of their country. 


bodied in a very pleasant and novel holi- : 
day excursion. The route taken will be Ginn and Company: 
found marked out on the map which The New Hudson Shakespeare. 
accompanies this volume. King Henry the Fifth. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons: The Tragedy of Macbeth. 


A Canyon Voyage. By Frederick S. Dellen- A school edition. With introduction 
baugh. and notes by Henry N. Hudson. Edited 
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and revised by E. Charlton Black, Pro- 

fessor of English Literature in Boston 

University, with the co-operation of 

Andrew J. George, Department of 

— in the High School, Newton, 
ass. 


Henry Holt and Company: 


Ultimo. By Gustav von Moser. Edited with 
Introduction, . Notes, and Glossary by 
Charles Lengley Crow, M.A., Ph.D. 


A comedy in five acts. 


Les Misérables. By Victor Hugo. Edited 
with Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary 
by Douglas Labaree Buffum, Ph.D. 


In reducing the novel to a text book 
the editor has omitted such matter as 
the description of the Battle of Water- 
loo, the long dissertations on convent 
establishments and on the riots of 1832, 
and the description of Parisian sewers. 


Der Bibliothekar. By Gustav von Moser. 
Edited with Notes and Vocabulary by 
Hollon A. Farr, Ph.D. 


A farce in four acts. 


Lotti, Die Uhrmacherin. By Marie von 
Ebner-Eschenbach. Edited with Intro- 
duction and Notes by George Henry 
Needler. 


A brief sketch of the authoress and 
her work is given in the introduction. 


The Macmillan Company: 


Specimens of Exposition and Argument. 
Compiled by Milton Percival, A.M., and 
R. A. Jelliffe, A.B. 


The selections in this volume, chosen 
from a wide range of literature, illus- 
trate the different types of exposition, 
such as descriptions, explanations, defi- 
nitions, and interpretations; and differ- 
ent phases of argument, such as per- 
suasion, refutation, and controversy. 
They include examples from the writ- 
ings of men of affairs, as well as from 
more literary sources; The list of 
authors includes the names of Presi- 
dents Hadley and Eliot, Frank A. Van- 
derlip and Seth Low, Professors Ken- 
nelly and Lyman Abbott, as well as 


Lowell, Stevenson, Macaulay and Arnold. ° 


Text-Book of School and Class Manage- 
ment. Theory and Practice. By Felix 
Arnold, A.B., Pd.D., Ph.D. 

The work consists of two parts. First, 
class management; second, supervision 
and co-operation between principal and 
teacher. The first part deals, in general, 
with the development of conduct in the 
class-room. The second part treats of 
the standards by which efficient and in- 
efficient instruction and discipline may 
be judged, methods of effective super- 
vision, and methods by which efficiency 


in instruction and discipline may be im- 
proved. 


Moffat, Yard and Combany: 


Personality in Education. 
Conover. 


The author has had over twenty years’ 
experience as teacher at St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N. H. He aims to 
show that, to produce the best results, 
the personality of each pupil must be 
considered and his limitations of tem- 
perament and mentality taken into ac- 
count. There are chapters on the 
teacher, the child, the nursery, the 
school, the question of expense, disci- 
pline, religion, the class gnd class work. 


FICTION 


By James P. 


American Unitarian Association: 


Captain Thomas A. Scott. Master Diver. 
ne Who Was Not Afraid and Who 
Spoke the Truth. By F. Hopkinson 
Smith. 


Volume V of the True American 
Types Series. Captain Scott, the head 
of the Scott Wrecking Company until 
his death, was a deep-sea worker and 
wrecker, and was truly among those 
who “go down to the deep.” Through 
his submarine work on the foundations 
of the lighthouses which Mr. Smith 
built in his profession of engineer, he 
became an intimate and honoured friend 
of the author. 


The Baker and Taylor Company: 


The Chimes. As written in the Christmas 
Stories. By Charles Dickens. 

A holiday edition. Uniform with 

“Mr. Pickwick’s Christmas,” “A Christ- 

mas Carol and the Cricket on the 

Hearth” and “The Holly Tree Inn and 

A Christmas Tree.” With illustrations 

- colour and line by George Alfred Wil- 
iams. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company: 


The Mascot of Sweet Briar Gulch. By 
Henry Wallace Phillips. With Illustra- 
tions by F. Graham Cootes. 


A little boy who has been ill-treated 
by rough parents escapes from them and 
is cared for by Big Jim, a miner. The 
lad accompanies him out to the mine 
and in time of. great danger, when the 
shaft caves in, plays the part of the hero 
and brings aid to the miner just in time 
to save his life. The cave-in brings to 
light the hidden treasure of the mine. 
Then the girl in the East with whom 
he is in love decides to marry him. All 
this gives to the lad the title of “The 
Mascot of Sweet Briar Gulch.” 


The Better Treasure. By Mary Raymond 
Shipman Andrews. 


The story of how a young man started 
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on the downward path and plotting a 
theft is turned from his course through 
the unconscious influence of two little 
children. It is Christmas Eve and, 
after listening to their mother’s render- 
ing of the old legend telling how on the 
night before Christmas the dumb an- 
imals receive the power of speech, the 
children start out to the barn to test 
their own old horse, Nigger. Hidden in 
one of the stalls is the man contemplat- 
ing to rob their father of a large sum of 
money placed in his charge and which he 
is bringing home that night. He is 
greatly moved at the children’s faith and 
when the little fellow sings a Christmas 
hymn answers himself for the old horse. 
Thus the man is swayed from his pur- 
pose and instead of becoming a thief 
finds good fortune awaiting him. 


Bonnell, Silver and Company: 


Jeannie’s Journal. By Althea Randolph. 
Being the diary kept by a young girl 
during her first year at boarding school. 


Brentano’s: 


The God of Clay. By H. C. Bailey. 


A series of historical stories with 
Napoleon Bonaparte as the hero of them 
all. 


The Broadway Publishing Company: 


Saint Mammon. By William Neely Free- 
man. 

A satire on the social life in America; 

or, as it is called, “A Literary Bluebook 


of American Society.” 


Cochrane Publishing Company: 


The Devil’s Note Book. By Oliver Bain- 
bridge. 

Purporting to be the notes made by 
the devil on his visit to the earth. The 
trip is made in his airship The Phos- 
phorescent, the first stop being St. 
Petersburg. He gives his impressions of 
European and American society and 
tells of the crimes and vices of many 
- rulers. 

Hawaiian Idylls of Love and Death. By the 
Rev. Herbert H. Gowen. 

Eleven short tales which deal chiefly 
with the events connected with the 
reign of the first sovereign of the Ha- 
walian Islands, Kamehameha I. 


G. W. Dillingham Company: 


The Wolf. By Eugene Walter. 

A romantic story of the backwoods of 
Canada, founded on the play by Charles 
Somerville. Illustrated with scenes 
from the play. 


The Girl Question. By John W. Harding. 


Founded on the play of Will M. 
Hough and Frank R. Adams. _Iilus- 
trated _by Gordon Grant. 


The Angel. By Guy Thorne. 


The author states that his idea in this 
story has been “‘to show that, by means 
of processes of which we have at pres- 
ent but little idea, a man may be drained 
and emptied, under special circum- 
stances, of himself and the influences of 
his past life, and be made as a vessel 
for the special inpouring of the Holy 
Spirit.” 

The Four-Flusher. 
zard. 


A series of letters written by a young 
man in New York to his Cousin Flor- 
ence in Rochester. ‘He tells of his ex- 
perience in New York and how he gets 
along on “fifteen bones a week’’; also 
of his decision to adopt a career, that of 
a “Four-Flusher,” which he describes 
as “a man who is trying to make people 
believe that he is something that he is 
trying to look like.” 


Dodd, Mead and Company: 


Miss Fallowfield’s Fortune. 
neycroft Fowler. 


Depicting life in a small English town. 
Two love affairs are contrasted: that 
of Miss Fallowfield, who meets a man 
after her own heart when she has 
reached the age of forty, and the ro- 
mantic affair of her young niece. There 
are many complications in regard to the 
fortune which came to Miss Fallowfield 
before she married. Shortly after the 
marriage she is lost at sea and her hus- 
band is believed to have perished with 
her. He, however, returns just as mat- 
ters are about to be adjusted among his 
wife’s heirs. 


B. W. Dodge and Company: 


Pomp and Circumstance. By 
Gerard. 


The scenes of this romance are laid in 
London and on the Continent. The hero 
is an attaché of the British foreign 
office, and the heroine a beautiful Hun- 
garian girl who has followed her father 
into an enforced exile. 


Wolf. The Memoirs of a Cave-Dweller. 
By P. B. McCord. 


The introductory chapter is on pioneer 
days in Missouri, the principal char- 
acter being a Jesuit priest. He finds 
hidden in a cave some human bones 
which bear many hieroglyphics. They 
prove to be the memoirs of a cave- 
dweller and to these the following chap- 
ters are devoted. 


Duffield and Company: 


Tales by Edgar Allan Poe. 


A centenary edition containing a_se- 
lection of the most typical stories. The 
volume is illustrated in colour by Ernest 
L. Blumenschein. 


By John Edward Haz- 


By Ellen Thor- 


Dorothea 
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The Grafton Press: 


Ah Moy. The Story of a Chinese Girl. By 
Lu Wheat. 


Lady Clanvowe, the heroine, is the 
wife of an English diplomat. When her 
husband is called to Asia on a public 


Ah Moy is a Chinese girl, beloved by 
her parents, and one who had led a 
happy life until a famine struck the land. 
When her father had reached the end of 
his resources it seemed that there was 
nothing left to be done, in order to pro- 
tect his wife and their only son, but to 
part with Ah Moy. She was a girl of 
great beauty and the slave dealer was 
willing to pay a big price for her, which 
sum would be sufficient to tide the 
family over until the rains came and 


mission she returns to her native Brit- 
tany. Here she studies the conditions 
of her people and eventually becomes the 
instigator of an insurrection, the object 
of which is to overthrow the French 
Republic. “Her chief accomplice is a 


_young Breton, a nobleman and ex-naval 


officer, Count Olier de Fréhél. Thiir 
plans fail and the two plotters, who have 
fallen in love with each other, meet their 
fate together as, pursued by the officers 
of the law, they plunge into the river. 


they were once more able to return to 


the ancestral home. Consisting of eleven shgrt stories some 
The Griffith and Rowland Press (Phila- of which are quaint and humorous, and 
delphia): others of a tragic nature. 
A_ Lily of France. By Caroline Atwater The Chariot Race. From Ben Hur. By 
Mason. Lew Wallace. 
An historical romance of the sixteenth This most popular part of Ben Hur 


Many Kingdoms. By Elizabeth Jordan. 


century. The scenes of the story are 
laid in Holland and France and the 
chief characters are Charlotte de Bour- 


has, for the first time, been separated 
from the original text and is issued in 
an attractive holiday form. 


bon and William of Orange, the De- 


liverer of the Netherlands. J. B. Lippincott Company: 


The Sunny Side of the Hill. By Rosa 


Harper and Brothers: 
p Nouchette Carey. 


The Ruby of Kishmoor. By Howard Pyle. 


The precious gem which caused Jon- 
athan Rugg, a young Quaker, so much 
trouble and brought him into great dan- 
ger, was concealed in a ball of ivory, but 
three men of the crew on the vessel 
which had captured and plundered the 
ship belonging to the Rajah of Kish- 
moor knew of the existence of the gem. 
After the death of Captain Keitt the ruby 
was held by his daughter, who lives in 
constant fear of the pirates who are en- 
deavouring to gain possession of it. She 
meets Jonathan Rugg, a stranger in 
Kingston, Jamaica, and asks him to take 
the gem and keep it for her, thus saving 
her from the men who are hunting for 
it. These pirates, however, discover 
that the young fellow has the ivory ball, 
and in his struggles to.retain the gem 
he accidentally kills all three. Feeling 
that the responsibility of longer holding 
the priceless ruby is too great he returns 
it to its fair owner, who is still unknown 
to him. 


An Immortal Soul. By W. H. Mallock. 


_ The heroine is a young English girl 
just out of the schoolroom. She seems 
to be a combination of the ingenuous 
child and the sophisticated woman. 

young clergyman believes that he is in- 
terested.in her soul; an eminent scientist 
observes her in. the light of a puzzling 
psychological problem; a brilliant man 
of affairs falls head over heels in love 


A story of English country life. 
Maureen Brydon leaves her home, 
where she is the youngest daughter 
of a large family, and goes to live 
with a rich maiden aunt. Contrary 
to her expectations, Maureen finds 
Aunt Margaret a delightful comrade 
and she leads a very happy life in her 
new surroundings. 


The Macmillan Company: 
Joan of Garioch. By Albert Kinross. 


Believing her lover to have been 
killed in the Boer War, Joan, in order 
to aid her father financially, marries 
a Russian nobleman. The report is 
a false one, and when the young man 
returns from the war and finds that 
the girl has disappeared from Eng- 
land and that her whereabouts seem 
to be unknown, he.starts out in search 
of her. Believing her to be in Russia, 
he goes there as a newspaper cor- 
respondent to report on the Revolu- 
tion. The hero has many adventurous 
experiences, escaping one danger 
after another, often being very near 
to the object of his search without 
knowing it. The Count de Jarnac, 
Joan’s husband, is assassinated by 
some men with whom he had been 
in league, but against whom he has 
turned traitor. After this the hero’s 
long search is rewarded and he and 
Joan are brought together. 


with her. 


The Cradle of the Rose. By the author of 
The Martyrdom of an Empress. 


The War in the Air. Particularly How 
Mr. Bert Smallways Fared While It 
Lasted. By H. G. Wells. 
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Looking somewhat into the future, 
the author pictures a battle in the 
air carried on by means of the per- 
. fected flying machines. The first fleet 
of airships starts out from Germany, 
but the cry spreads over the world, 
nations are at war with each other, 
and the destruction of many cities 
follows. 


The John McBride Company: 


A Prisoner of the Sea. By Chauncey C. 
Hotchkiss. 


The narrative is based upon the de- 
falcation of over one million dollars 
by the Cuban agent of a prominent 
shipping house in New York City, 
lately forced into bankruptcy. All 
that the public knows of the truth is 
that the agent turned the firm’s avail- 
able assets into cash and jewels, put 
the proceeds on board of his private 
yacht and sailed for parts unknown. 


The McClure Company: 


The Distributors. By Anthony Partridge. 


In quest of new sensations and ad- 
ventures, a number of people in the 
best social sets of London form an 
association and call themselves the 
“Ghosts.” It is a secret organisation, 
and while outsiders do not know what 
the society is nor what its object is, 
they refrain from asking questions. 
A wealthy American girl comes into 
their circle, and when her questions 
are ignored she determines to find out 
who and what the “Ghosts” are, and 
employs private detectives to watch 
their movements. Society becomes 
interested when, following the an- 
nouncement of many unusually large 
anonymous donations made to char- 
itable organisations, they hear of 
continued daring robberies. The 
“Ghosts” are found to be the offend- 
ers, and when the matter is sifted to 
the bottom it is discovered that their 
object has been to rob those richly 
blessed with this world’s goods and 
to distribute the wealth among the 
poor, not through any philanthropic 
motive, but merely to experience the 
new and varied sensations involved 
in adventures of this nature. 


Reminiscences of a Ranchman. By Edgar 
Beecher Bronson. 


could have sent it. Fluff becomes a 
great source of interest to the neigh- 
bours, but the owner, not being fond 
of dogs, makes many vain attempts 
to get rid of this lively one. 


Round the Fire Stories. By Arthur 
Conan Doyle. 


Sixteen short stories, which the 
author states are concerned with the 
grotesque and with the terrible. Such 
tales, he says, as might well be read 
“round the fire” upon a winter’s night. 


Moffat, Yard and Company: 
The Virgin in Judgment. By Eden Phill- 


potts. 

The scene of the story is laid in the 
author’s favourite Dartmoor country. 
The principal characters are two 
women, one Rhoda Bowen, the virgin 
of the title, who is a strong woman 
with a narrow outlook on life and 
who can only judge from the stand- 
ards she herself sets. The one object 
of her love and devotion is her 
brother David. The other is Mar- 
garet Stanbury, who marries David. 
She is a lovable little creature, who 
takes an optimistic view of life and 
finds her own happiness in helping 
others. 


Felice. By John Luther Long. 


A tale of the poor in the “Little 
Italy” of Philadelphia. An Italian, 
the father of a large family, has been 
arrested for stealing a few loaves of 
bread. A barber, who is in sympathy 
with the man and his family and real- 
ises their desperate condition, uses his 
influence to have him released and 
then prepares a feast for the man and 
his family. 


The Neale Publishing Company: 
Uncle Carl. By Surev. 


The story of how an honest man 
contends with his enemies—enemies 
moral and physical, without and 
within. 


The Open Court Publishing Company: 


The Philosopher’s Martyrdom. By Paul 
Carus. 


A satire on present-day agnosti- 
cism. 


Publishing House M. E. Church, South: 
In these twelve tales Mr. Bronson ‘ . s f 
tells the story of his adventures, first That Boy o Mine. By the Author o 


as a cowboy and then as the ranch Aunt Dice. 


owner and manager. 


That Pup. By Ellis Parker Butler. 
Fluff is the little dog that comes by 
express paid from New York to 
Gallatin, Iowa. Mr. Murchison ac- 
cepts_the dog, but cannot think who 


The story of a boy who is bright 
and clever, but selfish and heartless. 
He is brought under the influence of 
some religious friends, has a complete 
change of heart, and develops into a 
man possessed of great strength of 
character. 
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G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 


The Heart of a Geisha. By Mrs. Hugh 
Fraser. 


A romantic story of Japan with an 
interesting account of Geisha life. It 
describes the dance by which the 
Geisha saved the life of her lover, a 
young noble attached to the cause of the 
Mikado in the days preceding his tri- 
umph over the Shogun. 


Henry of Navarre. Anonymous. 


A story of intrigue, adventure and 
violence. The scene is laid in Paris 
during the troublesome month of 
August, 1572, on the eve of the mar- 
riage of Marguerite de Valois to 
Henry of Navarre. 


Fleming H. Revell Company: 


The Web of Time. By Robert E. 
Knowles. 


The scene is laid in a Canadian vil- 
lage and the principal character is a 
young man, Harvey Simmons, who 
has inherited a taste for drink. His 
struggle against the habit is a hard 
one, but he finally conquers. An in- 
teresting character is David Borland, 
who takes a very optimistic view of 
life in general and is always cheering 
others with his quaint and homely 
philosophy. 


The Lady in Gray. By Clara E. Laughlin. 


A quaint little narrative described 
as “A story of the steps by which we 
climb.” 


Small, Maynard and Company: 
Corrie Who? By Maximilian Foster. 


A New York story. The heroine is 
a young girl who is brought up by 
people who lead her to believe that 
she was a foundling and that they know 
nothing of her real identity. Corrie 
and her friends bend_all their efforts 
to solve the mystery connected with 
the girl’s life. They discover that 
Corrie’s guardian, who calls herself 
Mrs. Pinchin, but who is in reality 
her step-sister, had destroyed the 
father’s will, leaving everything to his 
little girl, and gained possession of 
his fortune herself. 


The Letters of Jennie Allen to Her 
Friend, Miss Musgrove. By Grace 
Donworth, 


Thesevare the letters of a generous 
and kind-hearted woman. She is poor 
and works hard for the little she has, 
but all this fails to deaden her sense 
of humour or cause her to overlook 
the needs of others. Her letters are 
full of quaint humour and common 
sense. 


The Panther. By Anne Warner. 


The sub-title describes this book as 
“A Tale of Temptation.” It tells the 
story of two souls in their struggle 
against their love for each other. The 
temptation, which is as a tiny spark 
at first, grows and grows until it gets 
almost beyond them, is symbolised 
by the panther, which appears first as 
a very small, soft creature, but in- 
creases in size and power, remaining 
constantly by the woman. She re- 
sists to the end, and only in death, 
at the hands of the panther, does the 
struggle cease. 


Frederick A. Stokes Companyt 
Interplay. By Beatrice Harraden. 


The principal theme of Miss Har- 
raden’s new book is the influence of 
personality upon personality in shap- 
ing life’s course. The romantic in- 
terest centres in the love of a famous 
Arctic explorer for an American, 
Harriet Rivers, a woman of ex- 
traordinary talent and depth of emo- 
tion. Miss Harraden brings into her 
story many questions and problems 
of the day, among which is the 
woman’s suffrage movement. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


American Gymnasia Company: 


American Playgrounds. Their Construc- 
tion, Equipment, Maintenance and 
Utility. Edited by Everett B. Mero. 


A compilation of serviceable infor- 
mation concerning what has been and 
what should be done to provide suit- 
“able recreation and rational physical 
training by approved modern methods 
for the benefit of the people. 


American Unitarian Association: 
The Sea of Faith. By Milton Reed. 


The author shows that faith ration- 
alised and humanised as an essential 
part of man is ever seeking modifica- 
tion and fresh expression, but always 
tending toward the moral and spiritual 
perfection of man. 


The Higher Sacrifice. By David Starr 
Jordan. 


An appeal to college-trained youth 
to forego selfish or personal am- 
bitions, and to devote their intelligent 
money-getting power to the higher 
service of the common good, although 
they thereby sacrifice many opportu- 
nities for satisfying legitimate tastes 
and inclinations which their cultured 
outlook on life would enable them to 
appreciate and enjoy even more than 
would those who had not had their 
educational advantages. 
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D. Appleton and Company: 


The Story of Gold. By Edward Sherwood 
Meade. 

Giving the history of modern gold 
mining and showing the connection 
between its development and business 
prosperity. The author describes the 
process by which gold is found, mined 
and manipulated. 


The Baker and Taylor Company: 


Browning’s England. By Helen Archi- 


bald Clarke. 

A study of English influences in 
Browning with chapters on “English 
Poets, Friends and Enthusiasms;” 
“Shakespeare’s Portrait;” “A Crucial 
Period in English History ;” “Social As- 
pects of English Life;” “Religious As- 
pects of English Life; “Religious 
Thought in the Nineteenth Century ;” 
and “Art Criticism Inspired by the 
English Musician.” The book covers the 
poet’s verse relating to England. Uni- 
form with the author’s Browning’s 
Italy, published last fall. 


Brentano’s: 


The Wisdom of Abraham Lincoln. Se- 
lected and Edited, with Introduction, by 
Temple Scott. 


From the writings and speeches of 
Abraham Lincoln the editor has made 
many selections, grouping them under 
headings such as Human Nature and 
Character; Conduct and Life; America 
and Its People; National Life and 
Affairs. 


The Wisdom of Walt Whitman. 
and Edited, with 
Laurens Maynard. 


The editor has made such selections 
from the works of Walt Whitman as 
are most typical of his thought. The 
subjects which they cover are: The 
Evolution of Personality; Democracy; 
Love and Comradeship; Religion; 
Death and Immortality; Literature and 
Art, and The Conduct of Life. 


William J. Campbell (Philadelphia) : 


The True Story of the American Flag. 
By John H. Fow. 


A history of the evolution of our 
national emblem, and its first use on 
land and sea. It takes up the Betsy 
Ross controversy. 


Selected 
Introduction, by 


Thomas Y. Crowell and Company: 
By Amos G. War- 


American Charities. 
ner, Ph.D. 


An entirely new edition, revised, en- 


larged and reset throughout. This re- 
vision has been in charge of a pupil 
and _co-labourer of Dr. Warner’s, who 
has preserved his optimistic spirit and 
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conservatism, while at the same time 
strengthening the text at every point 
with the most recent researches and 
tabulations. 


Doubleday, Page and Company: 


A Midsummer Night’s Dream. By Will- 
iam Shakespeare. With Illustrations by 
Arthur Rackham, R. W. S. 

This edition of Shakespeare’s fairy 
play has been made up asa very hand- 
some gift book. It contains forty 
plates in colour and other illustra- 
tions. ‘ 

Mind and Work. By Luther H. Gulick. 


A companion volume to The Efi- 
cient Life. It points out the effect of 
mental condition on physical efficiency 
—the vital relation between one’s 
mind and the daily work. Some of 
the chapters are: “The Habit of Suc- 
cess;’’ “Mental Effects of a Flat-Top 
Desk ;” “Thinking that Arrives ;” “Man- 
agement of the Feelings ;” “The Time to 
Quit; “Will-Economy,” and “The 
Spirit of the Game.” 


Duffield and Company: 


Proverbs from the Almanac of One Rich- 
ard Saunders (Benjamin Franklin). 


A new volume in the Rubric Series. 


Ginn and Company: 


The Two Hague Conferences and Their 
Contributions to International Law. 
By William I. Hull, Ph.D. 


After telling of their origin, the 
author treats of both the conferences 
(1899 and that of 1907) under such 
sectional headings as: “Place of Meet- 
ing ;” “Members ;” “Festivities and Cere- 
monies ;” “Organised Public Opinion ;” 
“Organisation;” ‘“Meetings;” “Pro- 
gramme; “Armaments;”’ “Warfare in 
the Air;” “‘Warfare on Land;” and “Ar- 
bitration.” He also gives a Summary of 
Results and Their Historical Impor- 
tance. 


Government Printing Office (Washington): 


Twenty-Sixth Annual Report of the Bu- 
reau of American Ethnology. To the 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution: 
1904-1905. 

Harper and Brothers: 


The Speaking Voice. Principles of Train- 
ing Simplified and Condensed. By 
Katharine Jewell Everts. 


A study of the proper management 
of the voice in ordinary conversation, 
with directions for overcoming the 
common defects of speech, especially 
that hardness and shrillness of in- 
tonation to which Americans are said 
to be peculiarly prone. The author 
treats the voice as an instrument of 
expression and divides the work in 
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three parts: I. The Tuning of the 
Instrument; II. The Technique of the 
Instrument; III. Studies in the Vocal 
Interpretation of Literature. 


StS 


A book of humorous pictures and 
verses dealing with the persons one 
meets on shipboard in crossing the 
Atlantic. 


Henry Holt and Company: 


Christ Legends. By Selma Lagerlof. 
Translated from the Swedish by Velma 


J. B. Lippincott Company: 
The Works of James Buchanan. Com- 


Swanston Howard. 


The chapters are: “The Holy Night;” 
“The Emperor’s Vision;” “The Wise 
Men’s Well; “Bethlehem’s Children ;” 
“The Flight to Egypt;” “In Nazareth ;” 
“In the Temple;’ “Saint Veronica’s 
Kerchief;” “Robin Redbreast;’’ “Our 
Lord and St. Peter;” and “The Sacred 
Flame.” 


The Carolyn Wells Year-Book of Old 


Favourites and New Fancies for 19009. 


Made up of fifty-two engagement 
blanks accompanied by light verse, 
limericks or jests by Miss Wells. 
There are pictures for each month 
by Mrs. M. E. Leonard, twelve 
sketches by Miss Bertha Stuart, and 


French of René Bazin. Translated by 
William Marchant. 

Originally published in 1897. It 
treats of elections, excessive taxation, 
building speculations, the unification 
of Italy, currency, brigands, universi- 
ties, literature, music, etc. 


Houghton, Mifflin Company: 


The Home Builder. 


By Lyman Abbott. 

A portrait study of an ideal wife 
and mother. In a series of short 
chapters Dr. Abbott depicts the vari- 
ous aspects of an admirable woman. 
He views her successively as daughter, 


rising His Speeches, State Papers and 
rivate Correspondence. Collected and 
Edited by John Bassett Moore. 
Volume V, covering the years from 
1841 to 1844. 


Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Company: 
Keep Up Your Courage. Edited by Mary 


Allete Ayer. 


In this book are given, as “Key- 
Notes to Success,” quotations from 
the writings of many well-known 
authors. 


The Macmillan Company: 
Race Questions, Provincialism and Other 


American Problems. By Josiah Royce. 


. " Supplementary to and uniform with 
Getond HF Sie: a Oliver the author’s Philosophy of Loyalty, 

; which was published last spring. It 

The Italians of To-day. From the consists of five essays, each of which 


is an elaboration of some important 
point in Professor Royce’s philos- 
ophy. The titles are: “Race Ques- 
tions”; “Provincialism’’; “Certain Limi- 
tations of the Thoughtful Public in 
America”; “The Pacific Coast’; and 
“Some Relations of Physical Training 
to the Present Problems of Moral Edu- 
cation in America.” 


De Libris. Prose and Verse. By Austin 


Dobson. 


Mr. Dobson briefly discusses many 
topics of interest to booklovers. A 
few of the essays are: “On Some Books 
and Their Associations”; “Two Modern 


bride, wife, mother, housekeeper, Book Illustrators”; “The Books of 
philanthropist, saint and  grand- Samuel Rogers”; “Pepys’ ‘Diary’”; 
mother. “A French Critic on Bath.” Besides 
B. W. Huebsch: these papers, Mr. Dobson has _ in- 


With the Battle Fleet. Cruise of the Six- 


teen Battleships of the United States 
Atlantic Fleet from Hampton Roads to 
the Golden Gate. December, 1907-May, 
1908. By Franklin Matthews. Iilus- 
trated by Henry Reuterdahl. 
The author, who sailed: on the 
U. S. S. Louisiana as a correspondent 
for the New York Sun, describes the 
social life of the officers on shipboard, 
their duties and their pleasures, the 
daily routine, the fleet’s visits to vari- 
ous ports, giving a pen-picture of 
their business and social life. He also 
tells of the perilous journey through 
the Straits of Magellan. 


Life Publishing Compbany: 


All in the Same Boat. 


1 Text and Iilus- 
trations by James Montgomery Flagg. 


eran me e 7 ~ 


cluded some of his poems on subjects 
connected with literature. 


Moffat, Yard and Company: 
Our Home and Country. 


Pictured by 
W. L. Taylor. 

Designed to present the range, 
meaning and variety of Mr. Taylor’s 
work. For this purpose the work has 
been divided into five parts: I. Home 
Scenes; II. Old New England; ITI. 
Modern New England; IV. Old 
Southern Days; V. Frontier Scenes. 
Each picture is accompanied by the 
text of the poem which inspired it, 
or by some other celebrated Ameri- 
can writing. 


The Neale Publishing Company: 
Race Adjustment. By Kelly Miller. 
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A series of essays on the negro in 
America. Some of the titles are: 
“Radicals and Conservatives”; “An 
Open Letter to Thomas Dixon’; “ 
Negro as a Political Factor”; “The 
Negro’s Part in the Negro’s Problem” ; 
“Social Equality”; “The Problems of 
the City Negro”; “The Land of 
Goshen”; “Religion as a Solvent of the 
Race Problem”; “The Rise of the Pro- 
fessional Class’; “Eminent Negroes” ; 
“What Walt Whitman Means to the 
Negro”; “Roosevelt and the Negro.” 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons (Cambridge University 
Press): 


Studies in French Education from Rabe- 
lais to Rousseau. By Geraldine Hodg- 
son, B.A. 

Including chapters on “Francois 
Rabelais;” “Michel de Montaigne;” 
“The Gentleman of Port Royal;” 
“Jacqueline Pascal and Girls’ Educa- 
tion ;” “Madame de Maintenon;” “M. 
de Fénelon;” “Luc de a 

“Marquis de Vauvenargues;” “J. 
Rousseau ;’”’ “J. J. Rousseau on Women’s s 
Education ;’ ’ and “Madame d’Epinay.” 


First and Last Things. A Confession of 
Faith and a Rule of Life. By H. G. 
Wells. 

The author sets forth the convic- 
tions and ideas which constitute his 
sociai faith and have provided him a 
rule of life. As Mr. Wells himself 
puts it, “It is the frank confession 
of what one man of the early twenti- 
eth century has found in life and 
himself—a confession just as frank as 
the limitations of his character per- 
mit; it is his metaphysics, his religion, 
his moral standards, his uncertainties 
and the expedients with which he has 
met them.” 


Fleming H. Revell Company: 


The Dawn of Womanhood. By Gabrielle 
E. Jackson. 

A book of advice for girls. Some 
of the chapters are: “Our American 
Girlhood ;” “The Influence of Environ- 
ment and Training;”’ “The Girl Who 
Does Not Understand Herself ;” “Some 
of the Little Things of Life;’ “The 
Choice of Friends;” “The Secret of 
Success.” 


The English-Esperanto Dictionary. By 
Joseph Rhodes. 


Based upon the “Fundamento,” the 
Esperanto Literature and the Na- 
tional Esperanto Dictionaries bearing 
Dr. Zamenhof’s’ “Aprobo.” It con- 
tains over 600 pages and includes 
vocabularies of geographical and per- 
sonal names and a list of international 
roots. 


THE BOOKMAN 


A, Wessels Company: 


The Wisdom of Abraham Lincoln. 
Being extracts from the speeches, 
state papers and letters of the great 
President. 


The Willett Press (New York): 
Pioneers. By Katharine R. Crowell. 


A narrative of home-making in the 
wilderness. 


SALES OF BOOKS DURING THE 
MONTH 


The following is a list of the six most popu- 
lar new books in order of demand, as sold 
between the Ist of November and the Ist of 
December: 


NEW YORK CITY, UPTOWN 


. The Supreme Test. Reynolds. (Bren- 
tano.) $1.50. 

. The Enchanted Hat. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50 

. The Fly on the Wheel. Thurston. (Dodd, 
Mead.) $1.50. 

. The Whispering Man. Webster. (Ap- 
pleton.) $1.50. 

. Seven Splendid Sinners. Trowbridge. 
(Brentano.) $4.50 

. The Testing of Diana Mallory. Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 


NEW YORK CITY, UPTOWN 


. The Trail of the Lonesome Pine. Fox. 
(Scribner.) $1.50. 

. Lewis Rand. Johnston. (Houghton, 
Mifflin.) $1.50. 

. Peter. Smith. (Scribner.) $1.50. 

. The Man from Brodney’s. McCutcheon. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 

‘ a Red City. Mitchell. (Century Co.) 
1.50. 

. The Testing of Diana Mallory. Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 


NEW YORK CITY, DOWNTOWN 


. The Little Brown Jug at Kildare. Nichol- 
son. (Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 

. The Trail of the Lonesome Pine. Fox. 
(Scribner.) $1.50. 

. The or Line. Chambers. (Apple- 
ton.) $1.5 

' 7” Red City. Mitchell. (Century Co.) 
1.50. 

. Lewis Rand. Johnston. (Houghton, 
Mifflin.) $1.50. 

. The Testing of Diana Mallory. Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 








. The Trail of the Lonesome Pine. 





THE BOOK MART 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Fox. 
(Scribner.) $1.50 


2. Peter. Smith. (Scribner.) $1.50. 
3. The Testing of Diana Mallory. Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 
4. The Long Arm of Mannister. ‘Oppen- 
heim. (Little, Brown.) $1.50 
5. The Man from Brodney’s. srecatchece. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 
6. The Little Brown Jug at Kildare. Nichol- 
son. (Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
1. The Trail of the Lonesome Pine. Fox. 
(Scribner.) $1.50. 
2. Peter. Smith. (Scribner.) $1.50. 
3. Lewis Rand. Johnston. (Houghton, 
Mifflin.) $1.50. 
4. The Testing = Diana Mallory. Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.5 
5. The Sunny Side Of the Hill. Carey. (Lip- 
pincott.) $1.50 
6. The Fly on the Wheel. Thurston. (Dodd, 
Mead.) $1.50. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
1. Lewis Rand. Johnston. (Houghton, 
Mifflin.) $1.50. 
2. The Trail of the Lonesome Pine. Fox. 
(Scribner.) $1.50. 
3. The Little Brown Jug at Kildare. Nichol- 
son. (Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50 
4. <9 _ Line. Chambers. ye ) 
5. The “Testing -. Diana Mallory. Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.5 
6. The Fly on the ‘Wheel Thurston. (Dodd, 
Mead.) $1.50. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
I. Peter. Smith. (Scribner.) $1.50. 
2. Lewis Rand. Johnston. (Houghton, 
Mifflin.) $1.50. 
3. The Trail of the Lonesome Pine. Fox. 
(Scribner.) $1.50. 
4. The Testing of Diana Mallory. Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 
5. The Diva’s Ruby. Crawford. (Mac- 
millan.) $1.50. 
6. The iavatiann, White. (McClure.) $1.50. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
1. The Trail of the Lonesome Pine. Fox. 
(Scribner.) $1.50. 
2. The Testing of * coreen Mallory. Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.5 
*3. Cy Whittaker’s - Lincoln. (Ap- 
pay a 
4. _ Red City. Mitchell. (Century Co.) 
1.50. 
5. Peter. Smith. (Scribner.) $1.50. 
6. Lewis Rand. Johnston. 


(Houghton, 
Mifflin.) $1.50. 
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BUFFALO, N. Y. 
The Trail of the Lonesome Pine. Fox. 
(Scribner.) $1.50. 
2. Peter. Smith. (Scribner.) $1.50. 
3. The Riverman. White. (McClure.) 
1.50. 
4. the Red City. Mitchell. (Century Co.) 
1.50. 
5. The Testing of Diana Mallory. Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 
6. The Gentle Grafter. Henry. (McClure.) 
$1.00. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
1. A Little Brother of the Rich. Patterson. 
(Reilly & Britton.) $mgo. 
2. The Man from Brodney’s. McCutcheon. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 
3. Lewis Rand. Johnston. (Houghton, 
Mifflin. ) e- ; 
4. The Shepherd of the Hills. Wright. 
(The Book Supply Co.) $1.50. 
5. The Firing Line. Chambers. (Apple- 
ton.) $1.50. 
6. The Testing of Diana Mallory. Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
1. Lewis Rand. Johnston. (Houghton, 
Mifflin.) $1.50. 
2. The Trail of the Lonesome Pine. Fox. 
7 (Scribner.) $1.50. 
3. Peter. Smith. (Scribner.) $1.50. 
4. The Man from Brodney’s. McCutcheon. 
(Dodd, me $1.50. 
5. The Testing of Diana Mallory. Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 
6. The Firing Line. Chambers. (Apple- 
ton.) $1.50. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
1. The Trail of the Lonesome Pine. Fox. 
(Scribner.) $1.50. ; 
2. Anne of Green Gables. Montgomery. 
(Page.) $1.50. 
3. Lewis Rand. Johnston. (Houghton, 
Mifflin.) $1.50 
4. The Testing ‘of Diana Mallory. Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 
5. Colonel Greatheart. Bailey. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. . 
6. Together. Herrick. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
1. The Trail of the Lonesome Pine. Fox. 
(Scribner.) $1.50. 
2. Lewis Rand. Johnston. (Houghton, 
Mifflin.) $1.50. 
3. - Red City. Mitchell. (Century Co.) 
1.50. 
4. The Riverman. White. (McClure.) $1.50. 
5. The Testing of Diana Mallory. Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 
6. Flower of the Dusk. Reid. (Putnam.) 


$1.50. 
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. The Red City, ‘Mitchell. 


. Peter. 


. Religion and Medicine. 


. The Trail of the Lonesome Pine. 


. The Red City. Mitchell. 
$1.50. ‘Me 
. Religion and Medicine. 


NE he 


. Out-of-Doors in the Holy Land. 


. The Trail of the Lonesome Pine. 


. Lewis 


. Peter. 
. The Red City. Mitchell. 


On - w& 


DETROIT, MICH. 

. The Trail of the Lonesome Pine. Fox. 
(Scribner.) $1.50. 

Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Mac- 
millan.) $1.50. 

Anne of Green Gables. Montgomery. 
(Page.) $1.50. 

The Testing of Diana Mallory. Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

Together. Herrick. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 
Peter. Smith. (Scribner.) $1.50. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


. The Little Brown Jug at Kildare. Nichol- 


son. (Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50 


. The Silver a - Woodrow. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50 
(Century Co.) 


$1.50 
’ Colonel Greatheart. Bailey. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 
Lewis Rand. Johnston. (Houghton, 


Mifflin.) $1.50. 


. The Trail of the Lonesome Pine. Fox. 
(Scribner.) $1.50. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
. The Trail of the Lonesome Pine. Fox. 


(Scribner.) $1.50. 
Smith. (Scribner.) $1.50. 


. a House. Hewlett. (Scribner.) 
1.50. 
. Lewis Rand. Johnston. (Houghton, 


Mifflin.) $1.50. 
Worcester. Mc- 


Comb, Coriat. (Moffat, Yard.) $1.50. 


. The Testing of Diana Mallory. Ward. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Fox. 
(Scribner.) $1.50. 


. The Testing of Diana Mallory. Ward. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 
The Circular 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50 


Staircase. Rinehart. 
(Century Co.) 
Mc- 


Van 


Worcester, 
Comb, Coriat. (Moffat, Yard.) $1.50. 


Dyke. (Scribner.) $1.50. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Fox. 

(Scribner.) $1.50. 

Rand. Johnston. 
Mifflin.) $1.50. 

The Man from Brodney’s. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 


(Houghton, 
McCutcheon. 


. The Little Brown Jug at Kildare. Nichol- 


son. (Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 
Smith. (Scribner.) $1.50. 
(Century Co.) 


$1.50. 
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. The Fly on the Wheel 


. Lewis 


. The Red City. Mitchell. 
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3 Colonel 


. The Red City. Mitchell. 


. Lewis 


An & WN 


. A Million a Minute. 
1.50. 
. Lewis 
. The God of Clay. Bailey. 
$1.50 
. The 
. The Firing Line. 
. The Right Man. 


THE BOOKMAN 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


The -Trail of the Lonesome Pine. Fox. 
(Scribner.) $1.50. 
The Man from Brodney’s. McCutcheon. 


(Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 

Thurston. (Dodd, 
Mead.) $1.50, 
Rand. 


Johnston. 
Mifflin.) $1.50. 


(Houghton, 


. The Testing of Diana Mallory. Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

. The Firing Line. Chambers. (Apple- 
ton.) $1.50. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

. The Trail of. the Lonesome Pine. Fox. 
(Scribner.) $1.50. 

. The Man from Brodney’s. McCutcheon. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 

. The Testing of Diana Mallory. Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Mac- 


millan.) $1.50. 
(Century Co.) 


( Bobbs- 


$1.50 
Greatheart, 


Bailey. 
Merrill.) $1.50. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


. The Trail of the Lonesome Pine. Fox. 
(Scribner.) $1.50. 

. Peter. Smith. (Scribner.) $1.50. 

. Three of a Kind. Burton. (Little, 


Brown.) $1.50. 
(Century Co.) 


Rand. 
Mifflin.) $1.50. 


Johnston. (Houghton, 


. The Little Brown Jug of Kildare. Nichol- 


son. (Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


. The Trail of the Lonesome Pine. Fox. 
(Scribner.) $1.50. 

. Peter. Smith. (Scribner.) $1.50. 

. Lewis Rand. Johnston. (Houghton, 


Mifflin.) $1.50. 
The Fly on the Wheel. Thurston. (Dodd, 
Mead.) $1.50. 


Bo ome Battery. Cable. (Scribner.) 
1.50. 
. Together. Herrick. 


(Macmillan.) $1.50. 
NORFOLK, VA. : 
Douglas. (Watt.) 


Rand. 
Mifflin.) $1.50. 


Johnston. (Houghton, 
(Brentano. ) 

(Mac- 
(Apple- 
(Bobbs- Mer- 


Crawford. 
Chambers. 
Hooker. 


Diva’s Ruby. 
millan.) $1.50. 


ton.) $1.50 
rill.) $1.25. 








6. The One and I. Freemantle. 


THE BOOK 


OMAHA, NEB. 


. The Trail of the Lonesome Pine. Fox. 
(Scribner.) $1.50. 

. A Little Brother of the Rich. Patterson. 
(Reilly & Britton.) $1.50 

. The Man from Brodney’s McCutcheon. 
(Dodd, Mead.) 

. The Little Brown = Kildare. Nichol- 
son. (Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 

. The Voyage of the Donna Isabel. Par- 
rish. (McClurg.) $1.50. 
. Lewis Rand: Johnston. 


(Houghton, 
Mifflin.) $1.50. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


. The Trail of the Lonesome Pine. Fox. 
(Scribner.) $1.50 

. Peter. Smith. <Seribner.) $1.50. 

. The Red City. Mitchell. (Century Co.) 


$1.50. 
. The Testing of Diana Mallory. Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 
. Lewis Rand. Johnston. 
Mifflin.) $1.50. 
. The Little Brown Jug at Kildare. Nichol- 
son. (Bobbs- Mérrill.) $1.50. 


(Houghton, 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


. The Firing Line. Chambers. (Apple- 

ton.) $1.50. 

. Together. Herrick. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 

. The Little Brown Jug at Kildare. Nichol- 
son. {Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 

The Trail of the Lonesome Pine. Fox. 
(Scribner.) $1.50. 

. The Man from Brodney’s. McCutcheon. 

(Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 
. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 


PORTLAND, ME. 


. The Trail of the Lonesome Pine. Fox. 

(Scribner.) $1.50 

. Peter. Smith. ¢Scribner.) $1.50. 

. Lewis Rand. Johnston. (Houghton, 
Mifflin.) $1.50. 

be -— ity. Mitchell. (Century Co.) 


a “ , Oe White. (McClure.) $1.50. 
‘ ey of the Dusk. Reed. (Putnam.) 
1.50. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


. The Trail of the Lonesome Pine. Fox. 
(Scribner.) $1.50 
. The Red City. Mitchell, (Century Co.) 


$1.50. 
Peter. Smith. (Scribner.) $1.50. 


4. The Testing of Diana Mallory. Ward. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 
Lewis Rand. “§ ohnston. (Houghton, 
Mifflin.) $r. 

(Jacobs.) 
$1.50. 


. Peter. » Smith. 
. The Red City. Mitchell. 


. Kineaid’s Battery. Cable. 


. Lewis Rand. 


. Lewis Rand. 


. Peter. Smith. 
. The Guest of Quesnay. 


. The Firing Line. 


. Religion and Medicine. 


$1.75. 3 
. The Firing Line. 


MART 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


(Scribner.) $1.50. 
(Century Co. 


1.50. 
. The Trail of the Lonesome Pine. Fox. 


(Scribner.) $1.50. 


. Cy Whittaker’s Place. Lincoln. (Apple- 


ton.) $1.50." 


. Jennie Allen’s Letters. Donworth. (Small, 


Maynard.) $1.50. 
(Scribner. ) 
$1.50. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


. The Trail of the Lonesome Pine. Fox. 
(Scribner.) $1.50. Ps 
Johnston. 


(Houghton, 


. The Little Brown Jug at Kildare. Nichol- 


son. (Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 


" - Red City. Mitchell. (Century Co.) 
1.50. 
. The Lure of the Mask. 


MacGrath. 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 


. Cy Whittaker’s Place. Lincoln. (Apple- 


ton.) $1.50. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Johnston. (Houghton, 


Mifflin.) $1.50 


. The Testing — Diana Mallory. Ward. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 


. The Trail of the Lonesome Pine. Fox. 


(Scribner.) $1.50. 
The Man from ca” McCutcheon. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.5 


. The Red City. Mitchell, (Century Co.) 


$1.50. 


. A Spirit in Prison. Hichens. (Harper.) 


$1.75. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Johnston. (Houghton, 


(Scribner.) $1.50. 
Tarkington. 


Mifflin.) $1.50. 


(McClure.) $1.50. 
Out of Doors in the Holy Land. Van 
Dyke. (Scribner.) $1.50. 
Chambers. (Apple- 
ton.) $1.50. 


. The Testing of Diana Mallory. Ward. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


1. The Trail of the Lonesome Pine. Fox. 


(Scribner.) $1.50. 


. The Testing of Diana Mallory. Ward. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 

Worcester, Mc- 
Comb, Coriat. (Moffat, Yard.) $1.50. 

A Spirit i in Prison. Hichens. (Harper.) 


Chambers. (Apple- 
ton.) $1.50. 


. The Eiceieian. White. (McClure.) $1.50. 
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SEATTLE, WASH. 


. The Trail of the Lonesome Pine. Fox. 
(Scribner.) $1.50. 
. The Red City. Mitchell. (Century Co.) 


$1.50. 
. Religion and Medicine. Worcester, Mc- 
Comb, Coriat. (Moffat, Yard.) $1.50. 
. The Guest of Quesnay. Tarkington. 
(McClure.) $1.50. 
. The Testing of Diana Mallory. Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 
. Lewis Rand. Johnston. (Houghton, 
Mifflin.) $1.50. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


. The Trail of the Lonesome Pine. Fox. 
(Scribner.) $1.50. 

. Peter. Smith. (Scribner.) $1.50. 

. The Man from Brodney’s. McCutcheon. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 

. The Fly on the Wheel. Thurston. (Dodd, 
Mead.) $1.50. 

. Lewis Rand. Johnston. (Houghton, 
Mifflin.) $1.50. 

. The Little Brown Jug at Kildare. Nichol- 
son. (Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


. The Trail of the Lonesome Pine. Fox. 
(Scribner.) $1.50. 

. The Man from Brodney’s. McCutcheon. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 

. Lewis Rand. Johnston. (Houghton, 
Mifflin.) $1.50. 

. Flower of the Dusk. Reed. (Putnam.) 


1.50. 
. Out of Doors in the Holy Land. Van 
Dyke. (Scribner.) $1.50. 
. The Firing Line. Chambers. (Appleton.) 
$1.50. 


TORONTO, CANADA 


. Holy Orders. Corelli. (Briggs.) $1.25. 

. Lewis Rand. Johnston. (Briggs.) $1.50. 

. The Man from Brodney’s. M:Cutcheon. 
(Briggs.) $1.25. 

Sowing Seeds in Danny. McClung. 
(Briggs.) $1.00. 

Songs of a Sourdough. Service. (Briggs.) 


$1.50. 
. Fly on the Wheel. Thurston. (Briggs.) 


THE BOOKMAN 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


. The Trail of the Lonesome Pine. Fox. 
(Scribner.) $1.50. 
Peter. Smith. (Scribner.) $1.50. 
. A Spirit in Prison. Hichens. (Harper.) 


1.75. 
. Lewis Rand. Johnston. (Houghton, 


Mifflin.) $1.50. 

; a Red City. Mitchell. (Century Co.) 
1.50. 

. Out of Doors in the Holy Land. Van 
Dyke. (Scribner.) $1.50. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


. Peter. Smith. (Scribner.) $1.50. 

. The Trail of the Lonesome Pine. Fox. 
(Scribner.) $1.50. 

. Why Worry? Walton. (Lippincott.) $1.00. 

. Thomas Bailey Aldrich. Greenslet. 
(Houghton, Mifflin.) $3.00. 

. Kincaid’s Battery. Cable. (Scribner.) 
$1.50. 

. Lewis Rand. Johnston. (Houghton, 
Mifflin.) $1.50. 


BEST SELLING BOOKS 


From the above list the six best selling 
books are selected according to the follow- 
ing system: 

POINTS 
A book standing 1st on any list réceives 10 
oe “ 2d “ “ 8 

3d “ 

4th “ 

Sth “ 

6th = 


According to the foregoing lists the six 
books which have sold best in the order of 
demand during the month are: 


POINTS 

1. The Trail of the Lonesome Pine. 
Fox. (Scribner.) $1.50 

2. Lewis Rand. Johnston. 


Smith. (Scribner.) $1.50 
4. The Testing of Diana Mallory. Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50 
5. The Red City. Mitchell. 
Co.) $1.50 
6. The Man "homie Brodney’s. McCut- 
cheon. (Dodd, Mead.) $1.50 








